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MAT curioſity which is peculiar to men 
ingeneral, will naturally induce many per- 
ſns to enquire who was the author of this 
work ? The enquiry is, however, in its own 
nature, altogether inſignificant ; for if the 
work is worthy of their approbation, then the 
merits of the author will ſtand unimpeached. 

A work of a ſimilar nature was printed ſome 
years ago, (which gave riſe to the preſent) 
containing an account of the moſt material 
tranſactions that have happened in England; 

the reception it met with from the public, 
was ſufficient credit to that author. 

The Roman Hiſtorians have been time imme- 
morial, read in our ſchools, in detached pieces, 
and in ſuch a manner, as could give neither 
entertainment nor inſtruction to the perſons 
Y 
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"who peruſed = Here the author has laid 
before the reader the leading facts, and drawn 
ſuch concluſions from them as muſt make a 
laſting impreſſion on the memory of every 
perſon whoperuſes it. Virtue is delineated in 
its moſt Sable characters, and vice ſo as to 
deter the riſing 8 from becoming its 
voteries. x 

Upon the whole, if young gentlemen will 
attend to the reading of the Roman Hiſtory 
on the plan here laid down, they will ac- 
quire 0 eg of things of the utmoſt im- 
portance, 5 
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LETTER I 


- Dear Nene; 


- your. birth entitled you to a liberal edu- 
cation; but when I ſent you to Cambridge 
along with Mr. P#*##*, your worthy tutor, my 
_ deſign was. to make you acquainted with human 
nature, as well as with books. There is no 
part of uſeful learning that I would have you 
unacquainted with, Logic will enable. you to 
judge with propriety, and reaſon with ſolidity. 
Geometry will enlarge the powers of your mind. 
Aſtronomy will preſent you with the dimenſions: 
of the heavenly bodies, and fill your mind with. 
wonder and reverence. Poetry will enliven your 
fancy ;, and philology., will enable you to ſpeak 
with preciſion. | | 5 

Indeed, it gives me real pleaſure to find, that 
you have not, like too many of your Ae 
ſtudents, ſpent your time in idleneſs. I am 
Vol. I. | * convinced, 
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convinced, Exh a. peruſal” of the letters you. ſent 
me when I was at Paris, that your progreſs in 
learning has been great; nay, it has even ex- 
ceeded my molt ſanguine hopes, and the pleafure 
I enjoy, can only be felt by a parent, With ſuch 
accompliſhments, I doubt not but you will one 
day make a diſtinguiſhing, figure in the Britiſh 
ſenate, and — th. untainted, the honour of 
that family from which you are deſcended. Such, 
Frederick, are the hopes of an indulgent parent, 
whoſe ſole ambition is to qualify you for your 
rank, that your actions may add a luſtre to 
nobility. Such ſciences as I have already men- 
tioned, are the channels through which know- 


ledge is conveyed to the human mind; but they 


are no more than channels, when compared to 
that ocean, into which every ſtream in the end 
flows. Theſe introductions to knowledge may 
be called ornaments of the mind, and undoubt- 
edly they are ſo; but the man WO knows no 
more, can only be called a ſuperficial ſcholar. 
He is like one who ſkims over the ſurface, with-⸗ 
out ever attempting to penetrate to the bottom. 

There is a particular branch of knowledge 
that has perhaps not engaged your attention ſa 
much as it ought to have done; for it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to make you acquainted with 
all the occurrences in life, and qualify. you for 
the moſt important poſts, that any nobleman can 
enjoy under the Britiſh government. The ſub- 
ject I mean, is hiſtory ; and I will not heſitate 
one moment to declare, that the knowledge of 
the affairs in antient and modern times, is the 
higheſt qualification of any man, from tho: ſe- 
nator down to me e. > 
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In conſequence of ſtudying hiſtory, the powers 
of the human mind become gradually enlarged, 
and while we are entertaining ourſelves -with a 
ſeties of well-digefted facts, we are at the ſame 
time led to ſearch for that principle in the human 
heart, which in its operations often produces 
effects, attended with conſequences, that fill ſuc- 
ceeding ages with admiration. But notwithſtand- 
ing the utility of ſtudying hiſtory,” and the vaſt 
advantages it is of in public life, yet the 
manner in which it is generally written, is both 
uſeleſs and diſguſting. The head is commonly 
ſtored with facts, but proper inferences are ſeldom 
drawn from them. It ſigniſies little to be in- 
formed, that Hannibal paſſed the Alps, or that 
William, the Norman, conquered England; but 
it is of the utmoſt importance to know what 
motives induced thoſe illuſtrious heroes, to un- 
dertake expeditions, which undoubtedly were 
then looked upon as romantic. It is equally ne- 
cefiary to attend to the conſequences that atrend- 
ed ſuch important undertakings, and underſtand 
clearly what effects they had upon the conſti- 
tutions of © thoſe people, whoſe local fituation was 
the object of their ambition. The knowledge of 
hiſtory is the knowledge of man: it preſents us 
with the actions of all ages and nations: it lays 
before us the advantages ariſing from one form of 
government, and the diſadvantages that follow 
another. Hittory - preſents us with the vices of 
the worſt of men, and: it repreſents virtue to us 
in its moſt amiable colours. It lays open the 
ſecret ſprings'of government, and in many in- 
ſtances, - ſerves to illuſtrate divine providence. 
And let me aſſure you, that if you negle& fo im- 
portant a ſtudy, you will then ſlight the nobleſt 

B 2 fountain 
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fountain of knowledge that ever can adorn the 
human underſtanding, and nen lead to 
the practice of virtue. 

The ſtudy of hiſtory may be begun i in the moſt 
early period of youth, as ſoon as Aa: young perſon 
can read; and if . thoſe who have the care of their 
edfcation, cultivate their tender minds in a 
proper manner, knowledge will grow up with 
their years, to a full ſtate of maturity. It is 
indeed the fault of too many tutors, to inſinuate 
that youth are not able to go through ſuch 
ſtudies, but J am afraid this is rather a proof of 
their own. ignorance, They are willing to teach 
their pupils the outlines of knowledge, but they 
have the utmoſt averſion to enter into the fpirit of 
it. To this cauſe may be aſcribed that want of 
knowledge ſo conſpicuous among our young no- 
bility. They can tell you when the battle of 
Pharſalia was fought, and at what time Xenophon 
retreated with the ten thouſand Greeks ; bur aſk 
them either the cauſes or the conſequences, and 
they cannot give you an anſwer. To have the 
mind loaded with facts, and no inferences drawn 
from them, is like one who eats more food than 
is conſiſtent with his conſtitution, becauſe it cor- 
rodes upon the ſtomach, and does not promote 
health. You may read too much, but at the 


ſame time you may learn too little, or even 


nothing at all. You may ſwallow with avidity 
the contents of books, and yet remain ant 
of the ſubjects contained in them. 
I would have you to learn hiſtory, conſiſting 
of as many facts as are neceſſary to carry on the 
narrative, and to be enabled to make ſuch re- 
marks upon each event, as will naturally improve 
your mind, and make you wiſer and better. T 
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It is 'owing to the neglect of ſtudying hiſtory” 
in this manner; that the moderns have fallen ſo 
very ſhort of the antients,. in ſentiment, NOR: 
and judgment. You have often admired 
ſtrict exactneſs that runs through every period in 
Saluſt; the unadorned; though beautiful fim- 
plicity of Plutarch; the knowledge of human 
nature that runs through Polybius, and the glow- 
ing virtue of Xenophon. You cannot peruſe a 
chapter in Tacitus without acknowledging that 
he was qualified for the higheſt employment 
under the Roman government; and Quintus 
Curtius never fails to lead us as it were by the 
hand to the ſcene of action. 

Such, my dear Frederick, are hiv works you 
| Have already ;peruſed,” and it muſt be acknow-- 
ledged that your education would have been de- 
fective without an acquaintance with them. 
The valuable treaſures contained in them can 
never be treated with too much reſpect, but even 
the moſt accompliſhed of them are not without 
faults. | 
Kenophon has certainly given too Alas a ſcops 
to his imagination, and mixed fable with hiſtory. 
Tacitus and Polybius both lead us too much off 
from the narrative, to make room for their poli- 
tical reflections; and Plutarch is often harſh in 
many of his expreſſions. Livy, though copious. 
is often too credulous, and. delivers many things 
that have nothing but tradition to ſupport them. 
Perfection, indeed, is not to be expected in an 
human compoſition; but ſurely there is a poſi- 
bility of profiting by the faults of others. I 
would adviſe you to attend with the ſtricteſt aſſi- 
duity to ſubjects of fo much importance, and with- 
out being a ſlave to what has been written by the 
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critics on the blemiſhes of he: claſſic authors, en- 
deavour to underſtand them yourſelf, e e 

The many incidents of a ſtriki nature in 3 
Romana Hi ory, and in the hiffories of thoſe 
nations whom they ſubdued, are ſo ſcattered; up 
and down, that it is not an eaſy matter to reduce 
them into proper order. They are like the ſcat- 
tered materials of which a fine ſtructure is built, 
but they are of little ſervice till the architect re- 
duces them into proper order. 

Lau have already peruſed he: Hiſtory of 
England, written by a nobleman to his ſon at. 
the univerſity, and you have often expreſſed the 
pleaſure you received from it. Indeed, it could: 
not be otherwiſe; for ſurely hiſtory never aſ- 
ſumed a more amiable form, than in that truly 
elegant compoſition. There a dry detail of facts 
are red uced into one continued and conſiſtent nar- 
rative, and while you admire the hiſtorian, you 
revere the e in * knoWs days ſpent 

ars in the ſtudy of hiſtory, both as a 
e an +. I — not been ſo 
much concerned to enquire into the origin of 
nations, or to- inveſtigate diſputed facts, as to find 
dut cauſes, and make proper reflections upon 
their effects. In reading the hiſtories of different 
nations, 1 have ſet down what IL thought worth 
notice, and I have left out all that appeared to 
me any way ſuperfluous z for human life is ſo. 
ſhort, that it is eue for us to know. what is 
ood. 

2 Ever — you went to the — — Fog I * 
ſpent my leiſure hours in adjuſting the materials 
which I have collected from different hiſtorians ; 
and now I intend to preſent you with ſome. of my 
thoughts. upon. chen, = a then you muſt not 
155 | Imagine 
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imagine that I want to act the part of a. Dog- 


matiſt, by ſetting down my own opinion as in- 
fallible. No, my dear Frederick, I do not look. 
upon wiſdom as always connedied with advanced 
1 and if I know any thing of my own heart, 

can freely ailſert, that I could rather wiſh to 
receive inſtruction- from you, than to be undet 
any neceſſity of conveying it. 

You are too dear to me, to ſuffer Jenlaudy to 
take place in my mind on account of your ſuperior 
abilities, and while J make any remarks to your 
ſatisfaction, give me your approbation; but if. 
not, let me beg that nothing of an ill-timed 
. modeſty may prevent you from pointing out 
wherein I have any way been miſtaken, which. 


will F me more. * len than 1 am able to 
. e, ; 
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„Best Pastete, a ä 
HE nr 10 es in your laſt lets 

| concerning the Roman Hiſtory, are cer- 
5 extremely juſt, and I am glad to find that 
your time has not been ſpent in idleneſs, like too 
many of our young nobility, while they are at 
the univerfity, and who only go there in order 
to obtain a wirds winner n wy title to 
t e 
Univerſal hiſtory. is too much for the human 
underſtanding to comprehend, and by far too 
much for the memory to retain. Indeed, many 
ts of it are not worth reading, becauſe they 
neither afford inſtruction or entertainment; ſo 
that mals Who would acquire real knowledge, 
B 4 | muſt. 
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muſt! confine their ſtudies to the moſt eſſential 
ſubjects. Not but you may take every oppor- 
tunity of making yourſelf acquainted © with as 
many 'parts-of Univerſal Hiſtory, as will ſerve to 
give you general ideas of ſo important a ſubject, 
but to deſcend- to eee is en im- 
poſſible. 3 214 47350 
The Roman Hiſtory; ebenen to the remarks 
you have already made upon it, contains ſuch a 
ſeries of important events, as are not to be met 
with in the hiſtory of any people whatever. 
Glory was the ſtimulating motive to action, and 
their der became great, while they looked upon 
themſelves as no more than members of the re- 
public, in common with the meaneſt individuals. 
The love of their country enabled them to ſur- 
mount every difficulty, notwithſtanding their for- 
midable appearance; and from low beginnings, 
the Romans aroſe to be the conquerors of the 
world; nay, they even boaſted that the ſun roſe 
and ſet in their dominion. From the Euphrates 
to the Atlantic, and from the Nile to the German 
ocean, their eagles were diſplayſ ee. 
The Roman Hiſtory is extremely dark dutide” 
the time it was ſubject to kings; for the period 
is remote, and many of the facts are no way in- 
tereſting. Some, however, ought to be attended 
to, and I will venture to affirm, that you will 
never thoroughly underſtand the biſtory of that 
illuſtrious empire, unleſs Fan; trace their Won 
to the fountain head. | " | 
The ſtudy of the Roman Hiftory' has Dey 3 
compared ow a great man to a voyage on the Nile. 
If we begin at the Delta, we are led into ſo many 
windings, that we cannot diſcern the beauties of 
that celebrated river; but if we go _ ind | 
econ 


* 


ſecond cataract, where there is but a ſmall quan- 
tity. of water, and continue ſailing downward, 
we ſhall not only be able to trace out all its dif- 
_ ferent turnings, but likewiſe to make proper. re- 
marks upon every ung that occurs. to us, 
whether on the river, or the circumjacent land. 
In the ſame manner, if we begin the ſtudy of 
the Roman, Hiſtory, at the time when we firſt 
met with any genuine, or well atteſted accounts 
of thoſe people, and follow it down through all 
its various revolutions, we will become acquaint- 
ed with the whole, and our ideas will be en- 
larged in conſequence of the extent of their con 
queſts. We are naturally fond of variety, and 
ſurely no ſubject. in the world is more better cal- 
culated. to gratify our curioſity. It preſents. us 
with thouſands of images that we could never 
have conceived in our imagination; and while 
we behold. a people extending their conqueſts 
abroad, we are ſurpriſed to think how in ſuch a. 
N manner, they preſerved their. liberties at- 
6 me. I-43 we 423: ok; 1 8 1 2% 
Every, ſentimentz whether of admiration: or in- 
dignation, ariſes in our mind, when we ſee diſ- 
played before us characters of a totally oppoſite 
nature. We admire the benevolence of a Scipio, 
the diſintereſtedneſs of a Cinna, the wiſdom of a .. 
Fabius, and the humanity of a Titus. On 
the other hand, we are filled with indignation at . 
the crimes of a Tarquin, the uxoriouſneſs of a 
Mark Anthony, the boaſted pretenſions to valour , 
in a Caligula, and the unprecedented cruelty, of 
c td 
But the thread of the Hiſtory is not-all, we 
ane alſo obliged to attend to many collateral cir- 
cumſtances; we are to enquire, by what means a 
nn Err 
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poor handful of men, or rather a banditti, raiſed 
themſelves to the government of the world; and 
alſo, when they had obtained that deſired end, 
how they became ſo eaſily a prey to the barba- 
. rians, who ſurrounded them, We muſt enquire 
into that ſpirit, which, during the continuance. 
of the -commonwezlth, made the people reſpect- 
able, and how they came to deliver up their 
freedom fo tamely. We muſt attend to the dif- 
ferent changes that took place while the com- 
monwealth was the form of government in Rome, 

and how the conſtitution was affected e r e 
leading either to liberty or ſlavery, ö 
Another queſtion will naturally occur, name- 
1y, how could Cæſar fo eaſily ſet aſide a form of 
government that had exifted many centuries, and 
trample on the laws of his country as well as the 
privileges of his fellow citizens, without ever 
being called to an account, till he Was alaffinates - 

in an illegal manner in the capital. 

But the moſt ſtriking thing in athey Roman 
Hiſtory, is, what is peculiar to all mankind, 
namely, the love of liberty, the glorious pri- 
vilege to which all our fellow creatures are en- 
titted. ' All mankmd are by nature equal, and, 
although conſiſtent with the nature of ſociety; - 
ſubordination muſt take place in an official man- 
ner, yet the ſame right remains as the inherent 
claim of every individual, ſo far as his: intereſt 
can ſtand conngcted with the good of the whole 
community. The generals under the common- 
wealth of- Rome, ſought no higher reward 
for the difficulties they ſtruggled with, or the 
dangers they underwent, than the: approbation of 
their fellow citizens. They returned from an 
vipedſnony conſcious of having done their duty. - 
| 3 
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y laid down their commiſfions, and, however, 
hes might wiſh* for applauſe, yet they did not 
ſeek it in any other manner than what was com- 
mon, namly the - ſuffrage of the people. They 
preferred the public approbation to every thing; 
they ſought nothing farther, and when they ob- 
tained it, they were ſtimulated to undertake 
conqueſts of a more dangerous and important 
nature. They had no regard for pecuniary 
emoluments, for fo far as they ſerved their coun- 

try, and promoted the inderelts of the republic, 
ſo far did they conſider themſelves as intitled to 
reſpect, but they took thoſe rewards from the 
fentiments of the community at lar 

Thus, my dear Frederick, I have pointed out 
to you a few of the oute lines of the Roman Hiſ- 
tory, and I am glad to find that in ſome inſtances 
you have not been negligent in making ſome very 


pertinent remarks upon what you have read in 


the claſſic authors I have not the leaſt doubt 
but by proper cultivation your mind will be ſo 
far improved as to underſtand every thing ne- 
3 to qualify you for diſcharging your duty, 
as a n Great Britain; but you will excuſe 
me if mate ſome. remarks ..on. hat you de 
to me in your laſt. 

I do not deſire to find fault, it is chnravh to 
my natural diſpoſition, and I can affure you that, 


| whatever your remarks may be, I can ſincerely 


wiſn rather to ſee them, than to find that you 
had never attended to any part of learning what- 
ever. For I think that when a man forms no- 
tions on any ſubject in hiſtory, and fubmets the 
diſcuſion of them to another perſon, it is at 
l eaſt a proof that he has thought on the ſub- 
Poms which is more than many others do, and 

1 „ 


at the ſame time it is a 3 of his 8 8 
| becauſe, he ſeems er r 1 inſtruo- 1 
tion. 
Your ſending. your opinion to me is a 8 55 
of your filial duty, and as I love you as a parent 
ought to do a child, give me leave to point out 
to you wherein I think you are either right or 
wrong. 1 have nothing but your interelt and 
benefit in view, and therefore do not imagine 
that I am to act the part of an imperious dicta- 
tor, who is deſtitute of bowels of compaſſion. 

Vou ſay that both Scipio and Julius Cæſar 
were heroes; but you have not made any dif- 
ference whatever between the characters of thoſe 
great men. You ſeem to imagine that they 

were both equally entitled to the approbation 

of all 3 but you have Signet: no reaſon 
for that aſſertion. = 

1 will tell you, Frederick, and in ſome. of: my | 
future letters I will make it evident to you, that. 
their characters were different, except in that of 
courage, which diſtinguiſhed "them both, in a 
very conſpicuous manner. Scipio, as the fervant -- 
of his fellow-citizens, overthrew the common-.. 
wealth of Carthage; Cæſar, like an ambitious. - 
tyrant, trampled on the rights of the Roman 
people. The one was the ſervant of the public, 


the other ſet all public laws at defiance. . Scipio. 


fought to enlarge the dominions of his country; 
Cæſar fought to enſlave his fellow- citizens. 
Again you take notice that Numa Pompillius, 
and Juſtinian, ought to be held in the ſame 
| eſteem, I differ from you, Frederick, and 1 will: ; 
aſſign my reaſons. _ 72 
Numa - Pompillius We the-- hoes: 11 1 
| Rowe. when the Pape: were little better. than 
7 barbarians. 
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6 Her compoſed for their uſe a Cabs 
code of laws, ſuitable to the manners of the 
people in a rude age, but according to the im- 
provement of manners N were refined from 
time tho time. 1 pe. 
On the other hand, the *. Aunt hn £ 
lived at a time when the laws were brought to 
a ſtate of perfection, and he only collected into 
one body what had been written by many others 
before. 8 — Pompillius was the legiſlator 
of a few people; he formed rules for the politi- 
cal formation of - a ſociety, in order to pro- 
mote their intereſt, and make them more civil in 
their manners. On the other hand Juſtinian 
collected all the laws together, and havin — 3 
off ſuch. as: were for the benefit of the ſubject, 
be ſubſtituted in their room yery iniq cog in- 
ſtitutions. The firſt was the father of his 
people, the latter was a. deſigning tyrant, who 
* 2 to trample on the libeaty of the 
.1U 24 
— 4 my —— F W are the n & 
would make upon your letter, and I hope you 
will. acknowledge that they are right. You | 
know that I have ſpent many years in ſtudying” 
the Roman. Hiftory, and all I defire is, that you 
may not be led aſide by popular prejudices, It 
ſignifies little to hear of the character of a Cæſar 
unleſs that character will bear the teſt of a pub- 
lic enquiry. In the ſame. manner you muſt en- 
deavour to diſtinguiſh between thoſe who have 
the approbation of the public, and.» thoſe; Who 
endeavour to aggrandize themſelves at the ex- 
pence of their fellow- citizens, by trampling on 
their laws, liberties, privileges, and the: "WO of 
their TORI in government. The 
oY ith 5 "4 
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- The Roman Hiſtory in general may be divided 
into three periods, ' viz. the reign of the kings, 
the common wealth, and that of the emperors, 
The firſt is like the dawn of the morning, the 
ſecond like the noon day, and the laſt may well 
de compared to the evening. The firſt: is child- 
hood, the ſecond is manhobd, and the third is 
old age. In the firſt we are obliged to ſtruggle 
through a. variety of difficulties, in the ſecond 
light ſhines upon us, and in the laſt we ſee the 
err leave our lower hemiſphere. i 
In that manner, Frederick, I N have | 
to conſider the Roman Hiſtory y, and — rec 
let me beg that for the future — will attend to 
all the inſtructions that I ſhall. lay down to you 
in my letters. I ſhall give you the out-lines 
of the Roman Hiſtory, and as I go on with 
the narrative, I ſhall make ſuch remarks as I 
think proper, in order to regulate your judg- 
ment. I am ſure I have your intereſt at heart, 
and the method I have laid down cannot fail to 
make you wiſer and better. If you will but at- 
tend to it, you will find that I have been at no 
_ {mall pams to make you acquainted with all the, 
beauties and blemiſhes in the Roman Hiſtory 
and from à variety of materials, 1 have \ e 
| e for you Improvement. FA 


LETTER ur. 


IT i o common, my dear Frederick, to eur 
youth ſpeaking di eſpectfally of old age, 
and yet for all that I cannot find that people in 
erat deſtre to die young. No, they want to 
ive as long as poſſible in the world, and _ 
wou 
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would think that if this wiſh, is gratified, they 
muſt be convinced that old age will overtake 
them. Perhaps you may be ſurpriſed at my ta- 
king notice of this foible while I am writ- 
ing a ſeries of letters on hiſtory, but I do aſſure 
you, I think the obſervation is altogether appli- 
cable to the opinions embraced by many diffe- 
rent authors concerning the antiquity af the na- 
tions wherein they live. 3p e oP ROI 
There is not a nation in the univerſe that 
does not pretend to a much higher origin than 
can be juſtified or ſupported by the evidence of 
credible writers. The Chineſe tel] us they have. 
had a regular ſucceſſion of kings for no leſs than 
twenty-four thouſand years; Jeffery of Mon- 
mouth has traced the genealogy of the Engliſh up 
to the general deluge, and the Iriſh antiquarians 
that they might not be behind him in fabulous 
conjectures, have told us that they had kings be- 
fore the flood. | e bes. oe . 
The Romans, in comformity with the opi- 
nions of other nations have given us a long de- 
tail of their being deſcended. from Æneas the 
Frojan, but this ſeems to have been done with 
a view: of concealing the meanneſs from whence 
they ſprung. Indeed the thought is extremely 
natural, for what man can bear to be reproached 
with meanneſs of birth, if he can make any 
claim to a higher origin. 1 5 
The ſtory of Eneas landing at the mouth of 
the Tiber, and engaging with Turnus king of 
the Rutuli, is not only a fable invented by the 
Romans, but it alſo ſtands reprobated by all 
the modern criticks, who have written notes 
on the claſſic authors. Livy, as well as many 
other Roman writers, tell ys, that Æneas built 


a city which he called nn in. e of. 
Lavinia, his wife: but aſter a reign of four years 
he was defeated and: ſtain in battle by Mezentius, 
one of the beten kings who reigned over a di- 
ſtrict in the fame nei ghbourhood. We are 
farther told, that n the ſon of Eneas ſuc- 
ceeded him. in the regal government of Rome, 
or as as it was then called Alba, and after 
bis, death, Silvius, the ſon of Aneas by Lavinia : 
obtained the regal dignity, _ 

The ſucceſſion of kings that followed accord.” 
ing to the Roman chronology. is fo inveloped i in 
fable, that no perſon ought to ſpend time in en- 
quiring into their characters, for it is preſumed... 
o 7 never exiſted but in the imagination of 

d fabulous hiſtorians. The treaſures 
that 22 been brought from Troy were ſtill pre- 
ſerved, if we believe the teſtimony. of. thoſe 
writers, and therefore it was not a for 
ſome one or other to have a jealous eye upon. 
them. The laſt king deſcended from Silvius 
Was Numitor, and he took poſſeſſion of the 
throne in conſequence of his Rcher 's will. He 
had a brother named Amulus, to whom his fa 
ther had bequeathed the Trojan riches; and as 
is natural in ſuch caſes, he endeavoured to; 
turn thoſe riches to his own advantage. In con- 
ſequence of that refolution he dethroned his 
brother, and took the government upon bimſelf, 
after having murdered him. He then mur- 
dered the children of his brother, and there. 
being only one daughter remaining, he obliged. ; 
her to become one of the Veſtal: Virgins, by 
which ſhe was forever excluded from human 
ſociety, and ſhut up in a recluſe ſtate, dur- 


* 
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. We remainder of her nie; for ſhe was on- 
demned to a perpetual. celibacy. 230-4 


Rhea Silvia, the young. lady whom he hack 


cauſed to be ſhut up in this manner, being one 


day going to fetch water 'from a- well in the 
neighbour ood, was met by a man who raviſhed 


her, 'and in Vorder to make herſelf appear the- 
leſs culpable, ſhe ſaid that the perſon who de- 


flowered ber was Mars the God of War. In 
the ordinary courſe of time ſhe was delivered of 
twins, b boys, and the uſurper devoted them 
to deſtruction; for the mother, according to the 
Jaws for preſerving the chaſtity of Veſtal Virgins; 
was condemned te be eg alive,' and the 


chil dren were ordered to be flung into the 
Tiber. Providence, however, reſcued the chil- 
dren from deſtruction, for at that time the river 
had overflowed its banks, and where they were 
thrown in the place was ſo far from the main 


current, that there was, not water ſufficient: to 


drown them. They remained in the water tilt 


the flood had fubfided, and. then, as we are told 
by Livy, Fauftutus, the” king's | herdſman, hap- 


pened to ſee them fucking a wolf, and in com 


paſſion took them home to Acca Laurentia, his 
wife, who brought them up as her own chil- 


dren, without ever e to whom they be- 


long ed. 189 


he twins this'prefirved were "Sn Ro- | 


mülug and Remus, and when they grew up 
they began to diſcover ſomething that indicated 


them to be of a very high origin. The ſhep- 


herd ordered them to attend his flocks, 3 
inſtead of doing ſo, they uſed to ſally forth and 
take from all the robbers, whom they met, the 


borer ah that they had. unjuſtly acquired, all 


which 
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whieh they ſhared among the reſt of the ſhep- 
herds, While they were going on in this man- 
ner; Remus was taken priſoner, and carried be- 


fore the kings and Romulus, who, by this time, 


bad got ſome account of his real birth, aſſem- 


bled a vaſt number of ſhepherds in order to reſ- 
eue his brother, and wreſt ther regal authority 


from the hands of an ufurper, who had mount- 


ed the chrone without any legal right to the 
foveteignty. The uſurper being thus beſet. on 
every ſide, knew not which: way to turn him- 
ſelf, and: while he - was thinking of proper me- 
theds to he uſed in order to extricate himſelf out. 
of his difficulties, he- was taken .prifencr,, and- 
put to death. In conſequence thereof, Numi-, 
tor, who had been depoſed upwards of forty: 
yeats, was reſtored to the throne; and then be. 


took them into favauu . 


1 


ſhepherds. In a deſign. of fo much importance 
they were encouraged: by. the king, who was 
not inſenſible of the many obligations: he lay 
under to them, and therefore he gave them land 


ſufficient for their ſupport, which, by proper 


eultivation, would enable them not only to 


ſuch as thought proper to inhabit it, He gave 


leave to all his ſubjeas who had any intention 
of changing the 
ſettle there; and in a ſhort time; moſt of the 
ſhepherds, who were fond of changing, joined 


chemſelyes and his cauſe. Indeed, the new ſet- 
124097 e OE A e ee 


net only recognized his two! grandſons, but alſo. 
| OF re 4. — 3 


This reyolution having taken place, and Nu- 
mitor being once more placed upon the throne 
in his old age, his nephews propoſed building a 
city on the hills where they formerly. lived: as 


their place of abode, to go and 
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tlers flocked, in ſuch numbers, that it was found: 


expedient to put them. under Proper reſtriction, 
ſo as to act in ſuch a manner as ſhould promote 


the intended deſign, without infringing on. 


their natural rights, or. trampling. upan, thoſe, pri- 
vileges to which mankind. are intitled. Rules and- 
orders of that nature are: abſolutely neceſlary, and. 


the man who is not. willing to. ſubmit. to theme, | 


ought to retire from ſociety. wk? 3 


While they were going on in, this manner, a 


diſpute aroſe concerning the ground upon which 
the city was to be built; nor could the diſpute be; 
ſettled, till, eonſiſtent with the ſuperſtitious no- 
tions of that age, they agreed to have xecourle to 
the omens ariſing from the flight of birds. The 
contending parties took their ſtations on two hills 


oppoſite to each other; but when the flight of 


birds took place, neither Were ſatisſied 3 and we 


are even told, that a battle enſued, in. Which a 


Remus was 1 and Romulus jumping over, 
the place marked out for the city, declared that no 


perſon for hs fatute ſhould: ever 00: fo-wich jm- 


punity. 4 


So far, my dear F rederick, you muſt confider- 
what I have now told you, and what you have 


often read, as no better than oral tradition, in- 
veloped in fable, and obſe by the poets. You 
have read the account 
authors, but you muſt take this along with you, 
that. nothing is to be believed unleſs it, is ſupport- 


ed. by a proper evidence. Theſe, accounts of the 
origin of the Romans, are ſcarce worth the read- 


ing, were it not that they lead us to nee 608 
ſtream from its ſource. 1 


Romulus, we are told baile: 2 city, 8 it Was 
upon the ſame hill where he had received the fa- 


vourable omen, and he encloſed it with walls, 
. 


of them in che claſſic 


„r 


» 
mee r 


. 


phognaftjcieing: that it mould one day give laws | 
to the whole world. . 
The word city, according to bur common 
e ery | conveys an idea of grandeur along with: 
; but this cannot with any propriety be applied: 
& he ſubject I have been now writing of. 
15 re word city in thoſe times, was meant no: 
more than a parce] of cottages joined” together, 
and by walls we are to underſtand the ' ditches 


and hedges thrown up, in order to prevent the 


common enemy from rn ny" — r yh 


N ob them. 


The city of Roche, when firſt built, was no 
mbre than a” parcel of poor humble cottages 
joined together; and the walls, which make ſuch 
a mighty figure in antient hiſtory, were no more 
than à few earthen entrenchments, thrown up 


dor the Aeeurity | of the inhabitants, who lived by 


plunder,” and in 'z. great meaſure, neglected agri- 


oulture. The changes that took 1 their 


— will be attended to in ſome of my 

fubſequent letters, and I ſhall” be S er Ru hear. 

= 9 — _ the Roman hn apa oo = | 
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is Arend ert 2 collective body of 6 -weogle 
toi live together without being bound down to 


fome rule of duty; and the object of that rule 
muſt, in a primary ſenſe, be the imereſt of the 


whole community; and; in a ſecondary ſenſe, 
the happineſs of every individual, fo far as he can 


be conſidered connected with- the body politic. 


Among rude people, laws are at firſt. weak, but 
8 5 gain poi] OK proportion to the increaſe of 
FLY > / 5, commerce, 
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eommerce, and the refinements of manners. In 
_ rude ages, the letter is ſtrictly adhered to, but in 
more enlightened and refined ages, the ſpirit and 
tendency; becomes the object of enquiry at _ 


bar, and. determination on the bench, 
Tt is well known, my dear Frederick, that 


| power muſt naturally flow from the people, and 


therefore as ſoon as the banditti, who followed 


Romulus had built their city, they made an 


agreement that bis power, as a ſovereign, ſhould 
be partly abſolute, and partly limiter. 
The whole executive power was committed to 


Romulus, and whenever he went — 
ſolemn proceſſion, he was attended both by 


guard and executioners, who were called Li — 
all which was done in order to impreſs upon the 
minds of the people, a proper notion of his dig- 
nity. He was not, however, to make any new 
laws without calling the people together, by the 
majority of ,whoſe votes, every thing was to be 
cents either in declaring war or concluding 
a. treaty of peace. The body of the people, or 
rather the ſenate, were alſo to appoint all ſuch 


officers as ated under him, and to them they 


were to give an exact account in what manner 


they diſcharged their duty. 


At firſt the whole body of people e the 
ſenate; but as it was found neceſſary that many 


of them ſhould attend to agricujture, in order to 
procure a ſubſiſtance, one hundred of the prin- 
cipal ones were made choice of, as deputies en- 
truſted with plenary powers to act in the name of 
the others. Theſe hundred men were ſuch as 


their fellow citizens looked upon as moſt cele- 


brated for their wiſdom; and when war was de- 
4 ny the prince ien the oldeſt as bis de- 


/ | | _ puty, 
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putyn to act in bis ſtead” during his abſence. 
The king always ſet as prefident When the ſenate 
"was aſſembled; but he had no power to dictate; 
for when the queſtion was propoſed, after each 
had given his opinion upon it, the names were 
called over, and the majority always carried it. 


At was natural to ſuppoſe, that ſueh men would 


have the intereſt of their country in view above 


reſpect to them, called them fathers. From this 
<<ircumſtance we mutt date the origin of that order 
among the Roman people, called Patricians, to 


whom belonged, in conſequence ' of their being 
deſcended from thoſe fathers, all the great officers 


of ſtate; as well as the prieſthoed, while the 
heathen religion was profeſſed by the Romans. 


The lower rank of people, whoſe anceſtors had 
never been ſenators, were entitled to honour, not 


on account of their birth, but only their merit; 


either by ſignaliz ing themſelves in any remarkable 
engagement, or by wiſdom and prudence, pro 
moting the intereſt of their country while they 
were at home, in attending to the arts of peace. 


The third order of the people was the plebians, 


and although the loweſt, yet their power was 


greater than that of any of the other two. They 
were conſidered as the fountain of power; for in 


all popular elections, a negative could not be put 


upon their vote. The plebians gave their conſent 


to the election of a prince, and alſo to the election of 


all thoſe who were to be ſenators the ſenators 


took care to preſerve the laws, and the prince was | 
obliged to ſee them faithfully executed. Each of 


theſe three orders was a check on the other, and 


that money ſo - peculiar to the human ſpecies, 
—_ alive ſentiments of liberty in "os minds of 


1 | EE the 


z 


every thing elſe; and therefore the people out of 
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the people. | Romulus, While he: was making 
ſtatutes for the good government of the people, 
did not neglect the intereſt of religion, but en- 
deavoured to enforce obedience to human laws, — 
from the belief of a mee 55 een and 
n [0476 IE 280 ws nue 
He knew that n has: a more eee in» 
| fuante zon the human mind than futurity, and 
be was convinced that the belief of à heaven and 
| =: hell are ſtronger ſtimulatives to duty than any 
1 that can be mentioned. It is impoſſible, h 
2 this: diſtance of time to aſcertain, with pres | 
ciſion, what the religion of the Romans. conſiſted | 
of, but certain it is that they had low mean 1 
and. vilgee: notions- both of God as an infinite 
Being, and of his providence, by which the afs | 
I ͤ fairs of this lower world are conducted. They | 
| placed every fort of confidence in impoſtors, whe | 
I ͤpretended to foretell future events by looking a4 
i the entrails of animals, and examining the flight 
of birds; in all which they: were encouraged by 1 
Romulus, who ordered that no enterprize of any 
importance e N on undertaken without heit 
directions. bg N 
Many laws were .enddted in that age what 
| Romulus lived, but few of them: have been . 
tranſmitted to us except in the works of thoſe 
who lived in a ſubſequent period. From what 
. we can learn of thoſe times, ſome of them were 
Ii conſiſtent with the barbarity of the age and 
I place in which the ligiflator lived. Thus, x 
I father had a right to ſel] his child as. a flave, on 0 
if he was born with any natural deformity, he | 
might expoſe him to wild beafts to be devoured: 
| by them, upon condition that he obtained the 
he conſeutial his hve neareſt relations. If a woman 
85 committed 
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ä adultery, the huſband had it in his 

power either to put her away from him, or to 
take ber life in whatever manner. he —_—_ 

oper. 

— uch laws will always be. FEY upon as. in- 
ba and barbarous among thoſe people who 
live in 'a- civilized age; but they ought to con- 
ſider they were made by: barbarians. I know 


that you, Frederick, have read the writings of | | 


the celebrated Fenelon, and you can well remem- 


der that he ſays the Romans in their moſt civili- 


zed ſtate. were not much better than 2 iavages 


near the Cape of Good Hope. 


No man has a right by nature over . 
and; as we are all by nature entitled to the ſame 
privileges, ſo no [perſon has a right to deprive us 
of them, unleſs we forfeit. our title to the pro- 
tection of that ſociety of which we are mem- 


bers. In civil ſocĩety no man has a right to 


diſpoſe- of his child in the manner already men- 


tioned, becauſe that child is a member of the 


community; and as to that horrid practice of 

ng women to death, were it to be. tolerated, 
it would transfer the power of the civil magi- 
ſtrate to a individual, without giving the in- 


jured perſon an opportunity of n in her 
own defence. 


Such was the infancy of the Nani Nate, that 
in ſubſequent ages made ſo great a figure in the 
als. but then it muſt be attended to, that there 
were not full four thouſand men, and only a 
few women. It is well known that no ftate 
can ſubſiſt long unleſs the number of the ſub- 


jects daily increaſe ; and as many people from 


the neighbouring country thought proper to 
ſettle i in the new. colony, ſo it was found neceſ- 
zit 1 ay 
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| ſary to look out for wives for them in order to 
propagate new inhabitants. SPY 
N The Sabines, the moſt warlike people in 


Italy, had territories adjoining to Rome, and as 

they were exceeding populous, Romulus ſent 

meſſages to their chiefs, deſiring to conclude an 

alliance with them, upon condition that they 

would ſuffer their daughters to marry the young 

men in the new eity. The Sabines received the 

propoſal with diſdain, and treated the perſons 

who brought it with peculiar marks of diſreſpect. 

They ſaid “ That as Romulus had eſtabliſhed 

« an aſylum for a body of robbers, he ought at 

the ſame time to have ſet the gates of his new 

« city open for the moſt abandoned proſtitutes, 

« and then his ſubjects would ſoon have women 

ce in plenty,” From this incident, my dear Fre- 

derick you will be able to draw a parallel line 

between thoſe times, and the manners of the 

age in which we now live. Pride was then as p 

predominant as at preſent, and although the ” 

manner of operation may be different, yet the | 

motives were the ſame, | EEE: 

No ſooner had the meſſengers communicated 

- | the anſwer of the Sabines to Romulus, and 

I intimated in what manger they had been treat- 
ed, than he reſolved to take an ample revenge, 

it and at the ſame time promote the intereſt of his 

e | new colony, From this you may learn that he 

e | was a wile legiſlator, becauſe he had the inte- 

a reſt of his ſubjects at heart: and although the 

te 
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political conduct of a prince may be ſuch, that 


* it will not admit of an examination conſiſtent 
m with the rules of ſtrict morality, yet while his 
to intentions is to do good to the whole ſociety, 


ſ— Vol. I. we. 
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we ought to draw a veil over his imperfections, 
let them be ever ſo glaring or numerous. 
HFaving conſulted with the ſenators, he or- 
dered proclamation to be made throughout all the 
neighbouring villages, that he was to celebrate a 
feaſt to Neptune, who, by his ſovereign power 
prefided over the feas. Pleaſure is of a be- 
witehing nature, for although the Sabines hated 
the Romans, yet they were among the firſt whe 
honoured the feaſt with their company. They 
brought their wives and daughters along with them, 
in order to partake of the entertainment; and the 
Romans treated them with every mark of reſpec as 
well as hoſpitality. This, however, was only a 
pretence to cover their real deſign; for barbarians 
are no more deftitute of cunning, than thoſe who 
look upon themſelves as the moſt enlightened beings 
in the univerſe. 55 | : 
While they were engaged in all ſorts of diverſions 
conſiſtent with the manners of the people, the 
young Romans ruſhed in among the Sabine women, 
and' ſeized fuch as they thought moſt handſome and 
beautiful. The parents remonſtrated againft the 
Romans for ſuch a flagrant breach of hoſpitality ; 
the virgins inſiſted upon their honour .as women, 
but the raviſhers were powerful, and in confequence 
of their having obtained all that ſatisfaction they 
ſo ardently wiſhed for, thoſe who were their 
enemies became their friends, and the women 
whom they had deflowered, were their moſt pow- 
erful advocates. Du 
The parents, however, did not ſo tamely put up 
with the injury done to their daughters; for a moſt 
bloody war enſued ; but Romutus, in the end, be- 
came triumphant over all his enemies. In ſuch of 
the towns as he conquered, he placed colonies of 
= "We 
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his own ſubjeQs, partly to enlarge the power of the 


commonwealth, and partly to prevent the neigh- 
bouring nations from making inroads into his 
dominions. This was certainly a wiſe precaution, 
and what ought to be attended to by every con- 
queror who wants to ſecure what he has obtained. 
It ſignifies little to ſpread devaſtation throughout 
every part of the habitable world, and lay whole 
kingdoms waſte, unleſs the intention of the hero is 
to make the people more happy than they were 
before. His new conqueſts ought to be as much 
the object of his attention, as thoſe to which he 
had an hereditary right. 
Many of the Sabine princes conſidered the con- 
duct of the Romans as the higheſt indignity that 
could have been offered to them as free-born ſub- 
jects, and Tatius, king of Cures, one of the Sabine 
cities, entered the territory, under the command or 
government of Romulus, at the head of a large 
body of men. 

Tatius was a man of courage, but to courage he 
was obliged to add ſtratagem, which every com- 
mander ought to make his principal ſtudy, While 
he was ruminating in his mind how to execute 
ſuch an important ſcheme as he had formed, he ap- 

proached the gates of the city, where the governor 
of Capitaline reſided, and his daughter 9 
came out for ſome water. Having her thus in his 
power, he prevailed upon her to conduct him, with 
his men, into the city, and in reward for that, ſhe 
was to have the bracelets the ſoldiers wore upon 
their arms. Mercenary, however, as ſne was, her 
reward was given to her in a manner ſhe little ex- 
pected; for when the ſoldiers entered the city, they 
threw down their bucklers in ſuch numbers, that 
they fell upon her, and ſhe was cruſhed to death. 
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Thus you may ſee in what manner, ingratitude and 
perhdy are generally rewarded, for who would truſt _ 
that perſon with any thing of a private nature, 

who ſceks, for the ſake of a pecuniary emolument, 


an opportunity to betray the rights of his fellow 


ſubjects. 


* E FR s 3+ -  Y V. 
N the omni of a war, when one party * ob- 
tained the leaſt advantage over the other, it ge- 
nerally increaſes the animoſity, and makes them 
more bitter enemies than they were before. Man 
ſkirmiſhes happened between them, which exhauſt- 
ed their numbers in ſuch a manner, that after each 
party had done all that Jay in their power to ſupport 


their prerogatives, both were * to ſolicit for 


eace. 

N This reſolution, however, was not agreeable to 
many of the leading men, and therefore it was pro- 
poſed that the war ſhould be terminated by a general 
engagement. For ſome time the engagement was 


renewed with equal vigour on both ſides, and ſuch 


was the antipathy that each” party bore to the 
other, that it was not decided for ſeveral days. 
Life, liberty and property, were the objects they 
had in view, and therefore there is not the leaſt. 
reaſon to doubt but they would exert themſelves in 
the moſt vigorous manner. 

While both parties were endeavouring to deſtro 
each other by the ſword, thoſe who had been the 
undeſigned occaſion of all the miſchief, ſtept forth 
as the moſt powerful mediators. The Sabine 
women, who were now the wives of the Romane, 
and who loved their huſbands from motives of 
natural affection, came into the camp with _ 

| 1air 
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hair diſhevelled, and cried out, “ that if they were = 
« reſolved upon ſlaughter, then they ought to turn 
e their ſwords againſt them, becauſe if their parents 
and huſbands were to die, life would not be of 
„ great value to them.” | 

This was undoubtedly a moſt ſhocking ſpectacle, 
and the more ſo, as both parties were concerned in 
it; the Sabines for their daughters, and the Romans 
for their wives. For ſome time they ſtood in 
filent amazement, looking at each other, not 
knowing what to ſay, till one of the commandets 
ſtepped forth and made the following propoſal, 
namely, that Romulus and Tatius ſhould reign as 
joint ſovereigns, and that there ſnould be an equal 
number of Sabines admitted into the ſenate as 
Romans. By theſe means, all animoſities were 
amicably healed; the different pretenſions of the 
contending parties were ſettled, and prudence 

triumphed over paſſion and reſentment. | 
| Weak indeed were the firſt attempts made by 
theſe people, and poſſibly at that time they had no 
thoughts that ever their ſucceſſors would extend 
their conqueſts through every part of the then 
known wo lnld; but that Divine Being, who had 
pointed them out as a people who were to be great in 
ſubſequent ages, made every thing turn out to their 
advantage. At that time they were utterly ignorant 
of their own importance; but they roſe to grandeur in 
the ſame manner as a ſtream does, after it flows 
from the fountain head, Every thing that ſeemed 
to retard their progreſs to univerſal. empire, only 
ſerved to promote it; and thoſe who were their 
profeſſed enemies in the beginning, became their 
real friends, although they never deſigned to 
do fo. | N | 
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It was agreed upon by the contending parties, 
that both the Romans and the Sabines ſhould be in- 
corporated into one body, and therefore thoſe who 
fought in the morning were friends at night. 
Thus you ſee, that a war undertaken upon prin- 
ciples of revenge, was terminated from motives 


_ ariſing from benevolence, The contending parties 


were connected by the moſt ſacred ties of nature; 


and nature, which ſhuddered both at the thoughts 


of their butchering each other, induced them to 
enter into a friendly ſociety, as rational creatures 

omulus was now extremely happy; for 
Tatius beifig killed in conſequence of a diſpute 


ariſing between his ſervants and ſome of the La- 


vinians, he remained ſole maſter of the govern- 
ment of Rome. The Romans, or rather the 
banditti under his command, continued to plun- 


der the neighbouring villages, and took ſeveral of 


them, by which means Rome increaſed in power 


as well as territory, Indeed, Romulus was too 


proud to confine himſelf to rules as laid down by 
his conftituents; for he attempted to make him- 
ſelf abſolute, notwithſtanding the obligation he 

was under to act eonſiſtent with the laws, © 


Thus you ſee, my dear Frederick, how power 


intoxicates men; for the perſon. who obly receives 


a ſimple delegation to act with limited authority, 
will aſpire to the privilege of domineering ever 


his fellow-creatures ; and if no perſon of ſpirit 


Bands up to eppoſe him, he will, in the end, 


make: himſelf, to all intents and purpoſes, an 
arbitrary tyrant. | 

The ſucceſs that attended all the undertakings 
of Romulus, and his abuſe of delegated power, 


began to alarm the ſenate, who looked upon them- 


ſelves 
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felves as the guardians of the ſtate, inſtituted with 
plenary powers, to act in ſuch a manner as would 
in the end, promote its fafety. The ſenators 
were the real fathers of the people; for they con- 
ſidered the meaneſt ſubject as their fellow citizen, 
and his intereſt connected with theirs. They 
knew that they had made choice of him to be 
their king ; they had cloathed him with the regal 
dignity, in 5 7 that he ſhould govern accord- 
ing to the laws, but no ſooner did they ſee him 
ſet himfelf above thoſe laws that were made for the 
ood of the whole community, than they con- 
fdered him as an arbitrary tyrant, and reſolved 
to take a moſt ample revenge. 3 | 
The claflick- authors have given us different 
accounts of the manner in which he was put to 
death; ſome telling us that he was torn in pieces 
by wild beaſts, and others, that he was taken up 
into heaven. However, the truth ſeems to be as 
follows: Romulus had, in the moſt ſcandalous 
manner, abuſed his authority which the ſenate 
| had granted him over the people, and they, in 
order to ſupport their privileges as men, con- 
ſpired together to put him to death, Undoubt- 
edly this was tranſacted in a very private manner, 
ny poſſibly on account of that privacy we are 
left much in the dark concerning. this important 
tranſaction. 3 5 als 3 
Ihe ſenators built a temple to the memory of 
Romulus; becauſe his illuſtrious actions had made 
him the idol of the people. This was a moſt ex- 
cellent ſcheme, and it ſhews that political know- 
ledge is the ſame in all ages, and that thoſe who 
direct the affairs of government, whether in a 
ſovereign or ſubordinate capacity, ought always 
to coniult the inclinations of the people. - 
a RB Eo 
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It is impoſſible at this diſtance of time to ſay 
much concerning. the character of Romulus, 
Like the other inhabitants of Italy in that age, 
he was undoubtedly a barbarian. His natural 
parts muſt, however, have been great, or he could 
never have formed a ſociety compoſed of robbers, 

and actually brought them under ſubjection to 
human laws. He laid the foundation of the 

reateſt empire that ever exiſted in the world; 
and although his territories as a ſovereign were 
ſmall, and his power contracted into very narrow 
bounds, yet his name ſeems to carry as much 
dignity along with it as either a Pompey or a 
Cæſar. 55 | 5 

Romulus being dead, great diſputes aroſe be- 
tween the plebians and the ſenators, concerning 
the election of a new king; the people inſiſting 
upon regal government, and the ſenators to have 
the power wholly into their own hands. Theſe 
_ diſputes continued the ſpace of one year, during 
which time the ſenators in their turn ſupplied the 
place of the king, by taking. the regal dignity 
upen themſelves, each of whom enjoyed it five 


days at a time, A government of ſuch an un- 


ſettled nature, gave great offence to the plebians, 
who inftead of one tvrant, had a whole body of 
pretended maſters 'to ſubmit to. They inſiſted 
on having a new king elected; but diſputes aroſe 
whether he ſhould be choſen from among the 
Romans, or the Sabines, or who ſhould have the 
power of election, whether the ſenate or the 
people. At laſt, it was agreed that the people 
mould be inveſted with the power of election, 
and that the Romans and the Sabines might be the 
more firmly united, the former were to chuſe a 
king from among the latter. Accordingly they 
5 Hz = made 
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made choice of Numa a a Sabine, a 
man of great piety, wiſdom, and courage. 

He was then a little above forty years of age, 
and his virtues bad made ſuch a conſpicuous 
figure, that he was greatly admired by the 
Romans and the Sabines. He accepted the regal 
dignity rather with a deſign to ſerve his country, 
than with any view of aggrandizing himſelf. He 
had not been long on the throne, when he re- 
ſolved to ſoften as much as poſſible the ferocious 
diſpoſitions and manners of his people, who were 
then compoſed of ſeveral different tribes. He 
was much addicted to the religion then profefled 
among the people of ltaly, and his example had 
a ſtrong influence upon his ſubjects. Temples 
were built in almoſt every part of his dominions, 
and to give the greater appearance of ſanctity to 
all his actions, he pretended to keep up a corre- 
ſpondence with the goddeſs Egeria, by whoſe 
orders he built the temple of Janus, and made a 
law that it ſhould be opened when war was de- 
| Clared, and that as ſoon as Peace was concluded, 
it was to be ſhut. "jt 
He gave great encouragement. to agriculture; 
by dividing the lands that the Romans had taken; 
among the poorer ſort of people, whom * ob- 
liged to live in a friendly manner together. 
In that glorious manner he reigned till he Was 
upwards of eighty years of age, and left his ſub- 
jects powerful and happy. When he lay on his 
death-bed, he ordered that his body ſhould be 
put into a ſtone coffin, along with ſuch books as 
he had uſed in his devotions, and ta be depoſited 
in a place near the ſenate. During his reign, 
there was a dreadful plague among his people, 
upon which he revived the order of the Salian, a ſort 
C ” ”— 
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of muficians who fing in the temples at the facrifices, 
They were diſtinguiſhed by an embroidered coat 
and a tranſparent breaft-plate, and they were ob- 
liged to ſing when they went in proceflion along 
the ſtreets. „ 5 

He alſo eſtabliſhed the orders of prieſts to per- 
form the daily facrifices, and gave them written 
rules for their conduct. do great was the fame 
of this prince, both as a legiſlator and a governor, 
that the neighbouring nations admired his con- 
duct, and imitated his example. That the people 
might be brought over from all ſorts of diſhoneſty, 
he built a temple to the goddeſs Bona Fides, or 
Good Faith, and officiated therein as. prieft him- 
ſelf. This had fuch an effect upon the peoples 
minds, that when they were called upon to give 
evidence in a Court of Judicature, the judges 
took their bare affirmation inſtead of an oath. 5 

From his example you may ſee, my dear Fre- 
derick, what a good prince can do. He did not 
teach his people one thing and do another him- 
ſelf; but his whole conduct was conſiſtent with 
his precepts; ſo that in order to be good ſub- 
jects, they had no more to do than to copy after the 
JED He was in every reſpect the father of his 
people, and he reigned as an object of love in their 
hearts. All the laws he made were for promot- 
ing the intereſt and happineſs of his ſubjects, and 
he left a nation of barbarians ſo far civilized, as 
to live together in ſociety like rational crea- 
tures. | 
Hiſtory has held forth to us the brilliant cha- 
racers of Alexander and Czfar, but what were 
they in compariſon of Numa Pompilius. Fhey 
deſtroyed kingdoms ; he formed one. Wherever 
they came they ſpread deſolation; but this great 
man 
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man made laws to preſerve his people. " a. 
word, his character was the moſt illuſtrious that 
can be imagined, and ought to be imitated by 
every fovereign that deſires to promote the happi- 
neſs of his people, and wks immortal fame. 


L E T TER VL. 


1 T very feldom happens that a good king is 
3 in the government of a nation by « one. 
of a ſimilar character. A wiſe legiſlator is often 
ſucceeded by one who hath nothing in view but 
that of ſpreading devaſtation through the coun- 
tries that environ his dominions. Inſtead of culti- 
vating the arts of peace, he aſpires to the name of a 
conqueror; and in confequence thereof, lays whole 
nations waſte, in order to gratify an ambitio is paſ- 
ſion. Indeed, there may be ſome exceptions to 
general propoſitions, but what is general, muſt cer- 
tainly prove true, The fate of whole bodies of 
people is generally ſubmitted to the caprice of a 
ſingle man, and their happineſs or miſery depends 
upon the will of a tyrant. 

Numa Pompilius having paid the debt of nature, 
the Romans were obliged to look out for a new 
ſovereign, becauſe in thoſe early ages the notion of 
hereditary right had not taken place. . Men were 
conſidered as free, and they reſolved to avail them- 
felves of à privileg2 beſtowed upon them by 
nature. After ſome debate between the contending. 
parties, both among the Romans and Sabines, the 
election of a king was propoſed, and Tullius Hof- 
tilius was made choice of to enjoy the regal dig- 
nity. This election was carried on in ſo regular a 


; Mena that both bodies of n acquieſced i in 
„ it, 
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it, and it ſeemed eie conſiſtent with every part 
of the conſtitution. For what monarch, where 
the power 1s lodged in the people, would 'chuſe to 
aſcend the throne of ſovereignty, unleſs he was ap- 
proved of by them; leſt he incur the diſ- 
_— of a party, and ſo foment diviſions i in the 
_ nate, 

Tullus Hoftilius was deſcended from one of the 
moſt eminent families in Rome, but his ambition 
was boundleſs, and he had an inclination to war, 
not ſo much to acquire riches, as to make himſelf 
glorious, So weak is the human mind, unleſs di- 
rected by ſolid reaſon and good ſenſe. 
He, had not been long ſeated on the throne of | 
ſovereignty, when an opportunity offered, ' by 
which he had a fair pretence to indulge his fa- 
vourite paſſions ; for ſome of the Roman ſhepherds 
having committed a few depredations on the pro- 
perty of the Albans," a ſkirmiſh enſued, in which 
the Romans, who it ſeems had been defeated, fled, 
and made heavy complaints of the uſage they had 
received, at the ſame time taking care to conceal 
their own guilt. 

Tullus Hoſtilius was glad of ſuch a favourable 
opportunity, and although to ſave appearances, 

ambaſſadors were ſent under pretence of accom- 
madating matters, yet nothing was done; nor 
would either party acknowledge themſelves the ag- 
greſſors. After many altercations, and nothing 
concluded upon, war was declared, and both raiſed 
forces in order to take the field as ſoon as the 
ſeaſon would permit. Nothing could be more 
_ agreeable to Tullus Hoſtilius, who looked upon 
war as the only buſineſs a king ſhould be engaged 
in, and who. was ſo unlike his predeceſſor, Numa 
Pompilius, that he ſeemed to mind nothing but 

conqueſt, 


—— 
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conqueſt, and overturn that form of government, 
which had been ſo long in — and ſo well 
planned, that the good of the whole community 
was in a manner inſeparably connected with it. 
Both armies came in fight of each other, about 
fix mis from Rome, and each ſeemed impatient to 
engage, becauſe the battle, as was common in 
thoſe early ages, was to be deciſive. While they 
both ftood looking at each other, the general of the 
Albans approached to the firſt line of the Romans, 
and propoſed, that inſtead of deſtroying ſo many 
men, a champion from each army ſhould be made 
choice of to decide the conteſt by ſingle combat. 
Tullus Hoſtilius, the Roman king, would have 
been glad to have undertaken the affair, but as 
glory was the ſtimulating motive to action, many 
of his ſubordinate leaders oppoſed him, and inſiſted 
that they would enter the liſts as combatants. 
While they were deliberating on the moſt proper 
methods to be uſed, a Roman, and one of the 
Albins, ſtepped forth, and told the chiefs, that 
there were in each army three men of the ſame age, 
and that the three Romans were born of one 
woman on one day, and the three Albans by one 
woman on the ſame day. They were remarkable 
for all thoſe virtues that are the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtics of men who ſeek for military glory, and 
their courage had been tried in ſeveral engagements. 
The three Romans were called Horatii, and the 
Albans, Curatii, and to them was committed the 
important affair of deciding the diſpute between 
two contending nations, who had nothing further 
in view than liberty and glory, who looked upon 
death with honour as ſuperior to life with an im- 
putation of cowardice reſting upon them. 1 
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Both parties having agreed to the propoſal, the 
three brothers on each fide were obliged to take 
the oaths according to the cuftoms of the country, 
and then they were led forth amidſt the acelamations 
of the army on either ſide; for each waited with 
impatience for the deciſton of fo ent an 


event. 


The three Roman youths exerted theriſelves to. 
the utmoſt, but two of them were killed, and. 


victory (comes to declare in favour of the Albans; 


dut nothing is more critical than the decifion of a 
battle. The ſurviving Roman exerted himſelf with 
ſo much courage, that two of his antagoniſts were laid 
dead at his feet, and the fuviving one, who was 
wounded, he took prifoner, and 6: on him to 
the Roman king. 
A victory obtained in ſo eaſy a manner, raiſed the 
ſpirits of the Romans, and the Albans became 
their tributaries. The young Horatii was looked 
upon as the deliverer of his country, but while he 
was receiving the adulation of the people, he 
committed a crime that.muſt for ever remain a 
diſgrace to humanity. Upon his return home, 
while crowned with the applauſe of the people, he 
ſaw his ſiſter among the crowd bathed in tears. 
Upon enquiry, he found that ſhe was lamenting 
the loſs of her lover, one of the Curatii, who had 
been killed in the engagement. She had along 
with her a veſt which the had made for her lover, 
and no fooner did he ſee it, than he ſtabbed her 
dead on the ſpot, without regard to humanity, de- 
cency, or any of thoſe virtues that fhould at all 
times mark the character of a hero, 


An action committed in ſo barbarous a manner 


againſt all the ties of nature, or moral obligations, 
gave great offence to the ſenate, as well as the 
molt 


* 
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* deſerving people among the Romans. But 
the merit of the encounter over- balanced their re- 
ſentment, and the memory of what he had done to 
fave them from a ſtate of ſlavery, buried his erime 
in oblivion. So true is the obſervation of the 
moraliſt : Great actions, where they promote 
„ ſe}f-intereſt or that of the community, will ob- 
5 ſcure great crimes, let them be of ever ſo enor- 
60 mous 2 nature.” 

Tullus Hoſtilius now reſolved to take a proper 
advantage of the victory he had obtained over the 
Albans, by making them for ever ſubject to the 
Romans. But befides them, he had ſome of the 
neighbouring nations to contend with. The Fi- 
dena and Ven, had both reſolved to ſhake off the 
yoke of obedience that had been impoſed on them 
by Romulus, and they raiſed an army, in order to 
take the field. Tullus Hoſtilius finding that he 

would have occaſion to oppoſe powerful invaders, 
and repel force by force, went out to meet them, 
and having put them to flight, he ordered the 
general of the Veii, whom he had taken priſoner, 
to be conducted to Rome, where he was torn in 
pieces by wild horſes, a cuſtom common in thoſe 
moſt barbarous times, when people had but little 

regard for the laws of ſociet) 
| Having committed this act of horrid barbarity, 
he, in order to make his conqueſts complete, burnt 
down the city of Alba, and incorporated the inha- 
bitants with the Romans. The chiefs were in 
their turn admitted to feats in the ſenate, ſo that 
in a ſhort time all the neighbouring ſtates became 
united under one government. | 
Some of the Sabines had revolted, but he raiſed 

an army of horſe, which they were not able to 

withſtand, and fo gained a complete victory, From 


that 
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that time Tullus Hoſtilius had peace in his domi- 
nions till near the end of his reign; when he en- 
tered into a war with the Latins, but no engage- 
ment of a deciſive nature happened. | 
From ſome circumſtances that may be gathered 
from the Roman Hiſtory, as written by Livy, this 
prince ſeems to have been extremely credulous. 
Indeed, like many other tyrants, there is ſome 
ground to form a conjecture that his conſcience ac- 
cuſed him on account of his many cruelties. He 
had made war upon the moſt frivolous pretences, 
and he had at different times trampled on the 
rights and privileges of a free people. The 
thoughts of theſe crimes operated ſo ſtrongly on his 
mind, that every thing became terrible to him. 
Thoſe who have declared war againſt. all their 
fellow creatures, have reaſon to expect an enemy 
every where. Every prodigy in nature, which he 
could not comprehend, ſeemed to point out his ap- 
proaching fate; for his greateſt enemy was his own 
conſcience. A dreadful famine happened in the 
Roman territories during the laſt year of his reign, 
and the people who hated him looking upon it as 
the juſt judgment of the gods for his many crimes, 
took up arms againſt him, and not only put him 
to death, but likewiſe maſſacred all his family. 
Indeed it was given out that he was killed by light- 
ning, but that was only done with a view to ſcreen 
the conſpirators from puniſhment. 58 
Thus you ſee, my dear Frederick, the difference 
e. between thoſe who are in their turns 
to preſide over mankind, and how eaſy it is for 
the beſt of men to become, in conſequence of law- 
leſs power, ſlaves to the meaneſt of all wretches. 
Romulus was only the captain of a band of 
robbers, and yet for all that he ſeems not to have 
1 | | been 
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been deſtitute of natural abilities. He made 
| ſeveral good regulations for the ee of his 


people, and although at laſt he became intoxicated 
with the love of power, yet the people ſtill revered 


the memory of his name. His ſucceſſor, Numa 


Pompilius, was an ornament to human nature. 
He completed what Romulus had begun, and left 
a people already powerful, both wiſe and happy. 
Tullus Hoſtilius acted on principles diametrically 
oppoſite to the two princes already mentioned. 
He conſidered glory as inſeparably connected with 
war, and that no man had a right to be called 
great who had not, in conſequence of his am- 


bition, laid whole provinces waſte. He injured 
his people, by impoſing upon them illegal taxes; 


but in the end he was brought to N puniſh- 


ment, by thoſe people whom he had fo ſo illegally 


oppreſſed. 

From this incident you ought to learn, that the 
people are the fountain of all power, and that no 
ſovereign has a right to domineer over them in an 
imperious manner. From the people the prince 
receives his power, and to them he ought to look 
upon himſelf accountable for his conduct in the 
exerciſe of it. All human beings are links of the 
ſame chain ; they are all leſs or more connected to- 


gether, as children of the ſame common parent; 


and therefore no perſon who has been advanced to 


the dignity of a ſovereign, ought ever to conſider 
himſelf in any other light than as once inveſted - 


with a delegated authority, for which he is to be 
accountable to his conſtituents for diſcharging it 
in the moſt faithful manner. | 
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E R T T E K vi. 
Aer is nothing in the world can be attend- 


ed with ſuch fatal conſequences to a nation 
as an interregnum. It is much more detrimental 
to the community than a civil war; for ſome reaſon 
can be aſſigned perhaps for the latter, but the former 
is of ſuch a nature, that it ſpreads diſſentions among 
the neareſt and deareſt relations. I am of opinion 
that nothing could give a ſanction to hereditary 
ſucceſſion, but that molt rational of all princi ſes; 
namely, the embracing of a lefler evil, in order fo 
avoid a greater. It could never have entered into 
the hearts of men, to give liberty to a ſoveteign to 
transfer the right of government to his child, had it 
not been to preſerve the whole kingdom from the 
numerous evils that attend a popular election. 
Antient and modern hiſtory are both full of the 
many miſchiefs that have ariſen among different bodies 
of people, while they were engaged in the election 
of a new ſovereign, The Romans, at the death of 
Tullus Hoſtilius, were little better than barbarians; 
but then they were not inſenſible of their natural 
rights as men. They loved kingly government, 
but they did not chuſe to truſt the fovereign with an 
unlimited power. . | 5 
Many diſputes aroſe between the people of Rome 
and the Sabines, concerning the perſon whom the 
were to make choice of for their king, but at ll 
the election fell on Ancus Martius, the grandſon 
of Numa Pompillius, who had been for ſo many 
years the father of his country. This circumſtance 
alone endeared him to the people, ſo great was 

Xo the 
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the impreſſion that his grandfather's virtues had 
made upon their minds. Ro | 
He had nothing in him of thoſe qualities uſually 
aſcribed to heroes, but he was a perfect maſter of 
the arts of peace. Like his grandfather, he con- 
| fidered the force that religion has upon the timorous 
mind, and therefore he added many new ceremonies 
to thoſe already eſtabliſhed. He taught his fubjects 
to attend with the greateſt aſſiduity to agriculture, 
as the only means of making them happy, eſpecially 
in times of peace; and although ſuch injunctions 
were altogether uſeful and likely to be attended 
with the moſt beneficial conſequences, yet he was 
looked upon by the neighbouring ſtates 4s a poor 
mean-ſpirited coward. They faid, that he was not 
properly qualified to govern a warlike people, and 
therefore the Latins often made excurſions into his 
tersitories, and plundered his ſubjeQs of their molt 
valuable effects. | ; 
By theſe means he was forced into a war, not- 
withſtanding his pacific diſpoſition, but he fill 
proceeded upon the principles of natural equity. 
The outrages committed by the Latins, had 
been of a very enormous nature, but for all that, 
inftead of making immediate repriſals, he ſent an 
herald to declare war in form, His ſucceſs was 
equal to the juſtice of his cauſe; for as he had been 
forced to take up arms in defence of his people, ſo 
before he ſheathed the ſword, he brought his ene- 
mies into ſubjection. There is nothing, my dear 
Frederick, comparable to truth, or the being en- 
gaged in a good cauſe, Our laſt attempt to pro- 
cure ſucceſs may become abortive, but the hero 
who takes up arms from no motives of revenge, but 
merely to ſupport the dignity, and promote the in- 
tereſt of his fellow-citizens, will be —_— with 
; laurels 
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laurels of glory to the lateſt period of time. All 


the neighbouring nations near Rome, became tri- 
butary to the victorious conqueror, and the prince 
who was averſe to declare war till forced to it from 
motives of abſolute neceſfity, ſaw himſelf enrolled 
among thoſe illuſtrious heroes who had laid nations 
_ waſte, but did not deſerve ſuch an amiable name as 
himſelf, notwithſtanding his having a deformed arm 
that made him an object of reproach among the 
vulgar, who ſeldum look any further than the out- 
ſides of objects. | 
"Biving" thus triumphed over his enemies, he re- 
turned home victorious, and again applied himſelf 
to the cultivation of the arts of peace. He built 
temples in every part of his dominions, and that 
the laws might have an effectual force, he erected 
a priſon for the confinement of malefactors, till ſuch 
time as they ſhould be brought to juſtice by a legal 
trial. He gave all the encouragement he could to 
trade, and emoluments were conferred upon ſuch as 
choſe to ſettle in the colony. By theſe methods he 
not only endeared himſelf to. the people, but alſo 
increaſed the riches of the cit for the trade on 


the Tiber being laid open, mo of the people from 


the Italian ſtates reſorted to it, and mixing with 


the Romans, they became much more civilized 
than before, Some ſtrangers alſo came from 
Greece, and among the reſt Lucumon, a man of 
great abilities, who had traded to moſt parts of the 
then known world. Ancus Martius appointed him 
tutor and guardian to his two ſons, and in con- 
formity with the manners of the age, he aſlumed 
the name of Lucius Tarquinius. The ſenate, out 
of compliment to the king, elected him one of their 
own body, and ſoon after Ancus Martius _ 
alter 
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after having beautified the city of Rome in the moſt 
elegant manner. 

Lucius Farquinus Priſcus had nothing to re- 
commend him but his merit; but merit was a pow- 
erful recommendation in Rome, where no other 
quality was conſidered as eſſential in conſtitutin 
the character of one who aſpired at the higheſt 


offices in the ſtate. In his approach to the gates of 


Rome, in one of the carriages made uſe of in that 
age, an eagle happened to pull off his hat, and his 
wife Tanaquil, who pretended to be well ſkilled in 
the whole myſtery of augury, ſaid, that this was 
an omen that he would. one day wear the crown. 
Nothing operates ſo ſtrongly upon ambitious minds 
28 ſuperſtition, and as he knew that the ſovereignty 
was then elective, he reſolved to avail hrmſelf of a 
circumſtance that promiſed ſo much honour. His 
riches procured him reſpect. and his popularity 
made him the darling of the people, He was 
artful and intriguing, but the people over whom he 
intended to place himſelf, were {imple and honeſt, 

They had not the leaſt thought that ever he would 
— — to any higher honour than what was freely 
conferred by the ſenate, and the voice of the people, 
for he took care to keep them ſo much in the dark, 

that they could not find out his rea] intentions ; 
ſo artful are ſome men; ſo deſigning are the am- 
bitious. 

W hatever ſome may « think of the 1 of 
the preſent age, and the height to which intrigues 
have been carried, yet the following incident will 
ſnew that intrigues are not ſolely confined to 
civilized nations. Barbarians are in many inſtances 
as cunning as thoſe who have had the benefit of a 
liberal education; 4 and in ſome inſtances their in- 


genuity 
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genuity makes a more laſting impreſſion on the 


mind. | 


- Tarquinius having procured a ſeat in the ſenate, 
left nothing undone to ſet aſide the right of ſuc- 
ceſſion, according to the will of the late king, who 
had appointed him guardian to his children, His 
higheſt ambition was to be king of the Romans, 


and he left nothing undone by which he could 
acquire ſo deſirable an end. When the day of 
election approached, he ſent the children of the late 
king to one of his country ſeats, and in a very artful 
ſpeech told the ſenate, that he had ſpent conſi- 
derable ſums of money among them with no other 
view than that of promoting the good of the com- 
monwealth. He offered to diſcharge the regal dig- 


' nity conſiſtent with the laws, and therefore he was 


elected by a conſiderable majority both of the ſenate 

and the people. Ce 
Tarquinius was fond of popularity, avirtue ſeldem 

found in a prince who obtains the regal dignity by 


intrigue ; but the ſame good ſenſe that had brought 
him to the throne, enabled him to fit upon it. 
That he might not appear too arbitrary, he ordered 


that the number of ſenators fſhou}d be encreaſed to 
three hundred, which gave them a balance of 
wer equal to that of the ſovereign, which in all 


well-regulated ſtates muſt preſerve liberty inviolate, 


In his reign the number of veſtal virgins was increaſed, 


and amphitheatres were erected for gladiators to 


combat with wild beafts, which in ſubſequent ages 
produced many horrid ſcenes of cruelty. 
Lou will undoubtedly think it ſtrange that any 


prince endowed with wiſdom ſhould eftabliſh games 
that would keep up among his people a ſpirit of 


ferocity ; but then you muſt conſider, that the 
reigning paſſion of that age was war, People 
. | looked 
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looked upon themſelves as enemies to each other, h 


and as ſuch, they thought no ſort of glory ſo great 
as that of deſtroying the property of their K 
creatures. e 5 

But notwithſtanding all his endeavours to cul- 
tivate the arts of peace, yet he was often obliged to 
take the field. The Latins, as well as the Sabines, 
made continual inroads into his dominions; but 
he having ſet fire to one of the bridges which 
they had laid acroſs the Tiber, they could not 
make a retreat in a proper manner, ſo that many 
of them were drowned, and the reſt put to the 
ſword. Indeed, the victory he obtained over them 
was ſo complete, that the dead bodies floating 
down the river conveyed the news to the citizens, 
before the king had an opportunity to ſend them 
the account of the particulars by a meſſenger. So 
fluctuating in general is the.ſtate of human affairs, 
and fo ſure are thoſe of conqueſt who do not ſeek it, 
but only take the field in conſequence, of the ob- 
ligations they are under to defend the privileges of 
their country. Tyrants may triumph by the 
aſcendency which power gives them; tributary 
ſtates may violate the wb ſolemn engagements, 
but thoſe:'princes who are the real fathers of their 
country, need never be afraid of all the machi- 
nations of their enemies. 


15 TT EY Va 
Tuna having | ubdued his enemies, and 


taken their moſt conſiderable forts, reſolved 
that his people ſhould not ſpend their time in idle- 
_ nels. Pe Tibew that indolence, or a neglect of 
exerciſing the body, tended towards enfeebling _ 
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mind; and as he was in continual apprehenſions 


from ſome of the vanquiſhed nations diſturbing him 
in the peaceable poſſeſſion of his regal authority, he 


reſolved to find out employment for ſuch of the 
youth as were moſt robuſt and active. He thought 
that the only way to procure reſpect, would be to 
make his city as grand as poſſible, according to the 
architecture uſed in thoſe early ages, when nothing 


but utility was ſought after, and luxury was con- 


ſidered as a crime. 

You muſt acknowledge, that this was # reſolution 
worthy of a great prince, for no man was ever ſent 
into the world to be idle; he may always find 
ſomething to do, and therefore, ſuch of his ſubjects 
as were not immediately employed in agriculture, 
he appointed to repair and enlarge the walls of the 
city. A market was made, where the peaſants 


were to diſpoſe of their goods, and public aqueducts 


— 


were conſtructed, by which water was conveyed to 
the city, ſo that Rome aſſumed a till grander and 
more majeſtic form that it had hitherto done. He 
ſtudied the manners of the people, and as he knew 
they were fond of public diverſions, he ordered a 
new amphitheatre to be erected, which acquired 
him ſo much popularity, that the citizens for ſome 
time looked upon him as a prince who had nothing 
but their intereſt in view. OS | 
Like the moſt accompliſhed politicians in all ages 


and nations, he conſidered how powerfully ſuper- 


ſtition operates on the minds of the vulgar, and 
therefore he gave all the encouragement he could to 


the augurs: a ſet of worthleſs wretches who pre- 


tended to foretell future events. They had long 


lived in the moſt obſcure retirements, and as they 


pretended to an intercourſe with the gods, the 
people looked upon them as divinely inſpired, and 
| | | "nat 
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that notion Tarquinius reſolved to turn to his own | 
advantage. Senſible of the vaſt ufe that cavalry, 


or armed horſemen were of, in that part of Italy, 


by making incurſions in the neighbouring nations 


that ſurrounded his territories, - he reſolved to aug- 


ment the number of his knights, but an augur 
came to him, and told him that it was contrary to 
the order of Romulus, who was now deified, and 


therefore charged him not to make any innovations 


in his army. . | 1 
The king was too wiſe to be duped by the arts of 


an impoſtor, and therefore looking at the augur 


with the moſt ineffable contempt, aſked him what 
he had got in his hand; to which the other an- 


ſwered, a whetſtone,” © Why then (ſaid the 


< king) I will cut it in two with this razor.” 
The augur told him he might cut it, for the gods 


had given him permiſſion ; and accordingly he did, 
which incident eſtabliſhed the power of the augurs 


on a more ſolid foundation than what it had reſted 
on before. From that time, like all other im- 


poſtors, they reigned ſole lords: of the conſciences 


of the people, and nothing was undertaken without 
their conſent and approbation ; ſo artful are fome 


men in laying their ſchemes, and ſo weak are 
others in being impoſed upon by them. 725 lO 


There is a certain weakneſs in the human mind, 
in being fond of dreis, or any thing that may, 
from its exterior appearance, create reſpect ; but 
even that weakneſs may, on ſeveral occaſions, be- 


come a ſhining virtue in a ſovereign. Although a 


king is no more by nature than another man, yet 


ſuch are the notions that men form in general, that 
a few inſignias of regal dignity, ſuch as a throne, 2 


crown, and a ſceptre, impreſles a reverential awe 
upon the minds of the vulgar, and makes them 
. 1 obedient 
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obedient to laws, which otherwiſe they Would treat 
with the moſt ſovereign contempt. | 
Some of the heighbouring kings had made fda 
| felves crowns, in order that they: might be known 
from the reſt of the people, and J. arquinius reſolved 
to imitate their example. He ordered that a ſuit of 
purple robes ſhould be made for him, in which he 
was to appear in public; a golden crown was to 
grace his head, and whenever he received foreign 
ambaſladors, he was to be ſeated on an 1vor 
throne, holding a ſcepter in his hand, with the 
figure of an eagle on the top. Theſe things, how- 
ever. trifling they may appear in the eyes of ſome 
men, yet were attended with ſome very important 
conſequences, as every thing will be that attracts 
the notice of the vulgar, of creates 'envy in the 
minds of thoſe who look upon themſelves as equal 
to the ptince. The ſons of the late king were ſtill 
alive, and their indignations were fired when they 
ſaw a perſon whom they looked upon às an im- 
poſtor, cloathed with the enſigns of regal authority. 
They therefore ſent ſome ruffians who went to the 
palace, and who in conſequence of the inſtructions 
they received, er __ wn through. the head 
with an ax. x 1 
The murderers were ene tende before they got 
out of the palace, and being dragged to the forum 
by the lictors, were all put to death; but the ſons 
of the late king had the good fortune to make their 
eſcape, otherwiſe they would have ſuffered in the 
ſame manner. : 
Such was the end of a+ prince, hs had done 
many things towards n the Roman people, 
by introducing among them the moſt uſeful of the 
Greek arts. He aſcended the throne when he was 
young, and his daughter —— married 8 
ulliu 
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Tullius, he reſolved to make him his ſucceſſor in 


the government. His death ought to be a leſſon to 
all ſovereigns, in what manner they acquire the 
ticle of kings. He had been left the guardian of 
the ſong of the king who reigned: before him, and 
that honour was conferred upon him in conſequence 
of the belief that an indulgent parent had of his 
fidelity. However, contrary to the laws of gra- 
titude and hoſpitality, he ſet himſelf up in an artful 
manner againſt thoſe who had a prior title, and to 
acquire reſpect, cloathed himſelf with ſuch marks 
of royalty, as the Romans had never before ſeen. 
The conſequence: of theſe actions brought on his 
deſtruction, and although he was a popular prince, 
yet even popularity could not ſave him from the 
ſword of an aſſaſſin. No king can be ſafe, who 
does not, by his virtues, reign in the hearts of his 
ſubjects as an object of love. The love of their ſubjects 
is the ſtrongeſt guard that princes can have; for 
while they are conſidered as worthy of veneration, 
by thoſe who are under their authority, they need 
not be afraid of the ſword of the aſſaſſin, nor the 
contrivances of the factious, who ſeek to foment 
e | 

+ As. Tarquinius was the ſavourite of the people, ſo 
in conſequence of the report of his death, toe 
whole city was in an uproar; but Tanquil, in order 
to get her. ſon-in-law elected king, told the mob 
that ſurrounded the palace, that the repart n 
ing her huſband's death was falſe, for he was on! ly 
ſtunned with a blow that he had received from one 
of the conſpirators. However, that ſhe might ac- 
compliſh her favouritepurpoſc,and that nothing gmight 
be wanting to preſerve the peace of the city, Servlus 
'Pullius came out of the palace, attended by the 
A pretending that he did ſo by order of the 

| D 2 | | King, 
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King, who had deſired him to put on the enfigns of 
royalty. This was done in conſequence of a pre- 
concerted ſcheme between him and his mother - in- 
law, and no ſooner had he gained over moſt of the 
principal citizens to his intereſt, than he propoſed 
himſelf a candidate in the ſenate, and was 
Elected without the conſent of the people. 
This was a practice hitherto unknown in Rome, 
and it ſerves to ſhew, that. art and cunning are 
often more effectual in bringing about a revolution 
than the ſtrongeſt armed force. 20 
This Servius Tullius was one of thoſe, who con- 
ſider the people only in a ſecondary light, when 
Compared with their repreſentatives, who are con- 
ſtituted by them to make and preſerve laws. He 
loved popularity, but he conſidered the voice of 
the ſenate as much more ſuperior. His mother had 
been a poor common ſlave, and his father a huſ- 
bandman in one of the ſtates adjoining to Rome. 
While only an infant, he had been taken priſoner 
by ſome of Tarquinius's forces, and being brought to 
Tanaquil, the queen, he was nurſed by her as her 
own. One day, while he was laying in his cradle, 
her ſuperſtition prompted her to imagine that ſhe 
faw a flame ſurrcunding his head, and therefore ſhe 
prognoſticated that he would one day be a great 
man. That induced her to bring him up with the 
greateſt. tenderneſs, and having given him ſuch 
education as could be procured in that age, ſhe at 
laſt beſtowed her daughter upon him in marriage. 
When the king grew old, he became ſuch a fa- 
yourite with the people, that by their unanimous 
conſent the government was in a manner committed 
to him; ſo that although his father-in-law had the 
name of ſovereign, yet he was ſo in reality, ſome 


years before the aſſaſſination took place. 5 
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He had high notions of the regal authority, and 
in order to make himſelf the more abſolute, he en- 
deavoured, as much as poſſibly be could, to in- 
gratiate himſelf with the ſenate. This ſhewed him 
to be a profound politician ; for ſurely nothingccan 
contribute more towards aggrandizing the power of 
the ſovereign, than that of corrupting the Tepre- 
ſentatives of the people, and making them a ſtand- 
ing council to a corrupt adminiſtration. An un- 
dertaking of fo important a nature, and likely to be 
attended with very ſt riking conſequences, could not 
be brought about, without a vaſt number of diffi- 
eulties. Art, however, fupplied the place of 
power, and, as is common in molt caſes of the like 
nature, he was obliged to have recourſe to ſuch 
ſtratagems as ſeemed moſt likely to accompliſh the 
end, and enable him to trample on the liberties of 
a free people. SET 4 | 8 5 
ne equity and fimplicity of the firſt form 
af government in Rome, was ſuch, that 
the expenees neceſſary for paying the army, 
and ſupporting the regal authority, were raifed by an 
equal tax on the people, every one contributing 
the ſame ſum, without any regard to the difference 
in rank or fortune. i: 
Servius Tullius, in order to make himfelf more 
popular than he had hitherto been, pretended that 
the tax was inconſiſtent with natural equity, and 
therefore propoſed that every ſubject ſnould pay his 
mare towards ſupporting the government, according 
to his ſtation, This was @ bait eaſily and greedily 
ſwallowed by the vulgar, whoſe abilities were too 
eontracted to enable them to penetrate into the 
depth of his ſcheme, which was that of for ever de- 
-priving them of their privileges. With one voice 
they gave him leave to ſettle: the taxes in whatever 
888 manner 
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E manner he thought proper. Upon which, he em- 
ployed perſons to take down the names of all the 
citizens, with an account of what fortunes they 
enjoyed, that he might oblige every one to pay 
according to the value of his eſtate. The liſts 
being made out and returned to the king, he divided 
tbe whole body of people into fix claſſes, the firſt of 

which was to compoſe the ſenate, and theſe were 
ſuch as had deſcended from the original inhabitants 
of the city, called Patricians. The oldeſt of this 
claſs was to remain at home in time of war, to 
defend the city, and the younger ones were to take 
the field with the king, in order to acquire a 
perfect knowledge of military diſcipline. _ 

The ſecond claſs were diſtinguiſhed from the firſt 
by their armour, but in moſt other things there 
was but a very ſmall difference. The arms of the 
firſt claſs _ a helmet, a javelin, a ſword and a 
Spear ; but the ſecond were obliged to wear a 
target. The third claſs was till a degree lower, 
but it does notirightly appear what were the diſtin- 
guiſhing parts of their armour from the other two. 
Tune fourth claſs, like the ſecond and third, were 
obliged to learn the military art, which was no 
difficult matter in thoſe early days, when men pre- 
ferred war to peace, and rapine and plunder, to all 
the delights: chat flow fi om enjoying the ſweets of 
ſociety. The fifth claſs conſiſted of ſuch irre- 
gulars as were obliged to attend the army; and the 
ſixth claſs was to remain at home, and inſtruct the 
neg ones in the art of war. 

Having thus, like a ſkilful, 88 Jinidedt the 
whopl into regular bodies, each body was taxed 
according to his grandeur; or ſeniority; and as the 
loweſt were the moſt numerous, there is no wonder 
that che n gained the greateſt popular applauſe 

for 
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for the vulgar ſeldom - penetrate deep enough to 


diſcover the arts of princes, By theſe means the 
people, eſpecially the lower claſs, were deprived of 
that power originally inherent in them ; for the 
igher claſſes, who paid the largeſt ſums. towards 


fapporting the government, inliſted upon the Rri- 
vilege of voting alone; io. Fat popular, elections 


ere at an end. 
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HERE. 3 is 2 certain ſtrength of genius in ſort'e 
legi lators, that, bears down with force eyen 

the ſtrongeſt oppoſition, and by an exertion of the 
powers of the human mind, ſtrikes at the root of 
vulgar prejudices, notwitn Mtanding their having 
been long ſanctificd by cuſtom, and held: up to the 
adoration of the” public, as things in their own 
nature not to be called in ueſtion. 


Servius Tullius was ſenſible of the Welknesz of. 


the'human mind, and therefore, in order to prevent 
conſpiracies againſt his government, on account of 
new regulations, he procured an order from the 


ſenate, by which all the men were to aſſemble in 


the field, called Campius Martius, once in five 
years, Armen Th ſuch a manner, as if they had 
been going to take the field ,againft the common 


enemy; and on ſuch occaſions, every maſter of a 


family was obliged to give an account of the num- 


ber of people whom he had under him, and at the 


ſame, time an inventory of his real and perſonal 
eſtate. Every maſter of a family was permitted to 


grant manumiſſion to his ſlaves, | and ſuch as were 


thus made, free, he ordered to be. incotporated 
among the lower claſſes of the citizens, „ 
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Two of the grandſons of Tarquinius were ftilt 
alive, and as Servius had ſettled peace and concord 
in his dominions, he gave them his two daughters 
in marriage, intending at the ſame time to reſign 
the regal authority, and ſpend the remainder of his 
days in retirement. But all his hopes were fru- 

ſtrated by the very means that he thought would 
accompliſh them. : 7% Co” 

One of his ſons-in-law was of a haughty domi- 
neering temper, and the other was gentle, affable, 
and condeſcending, His own daughters, whom he 
had beſtowed upon them in marriage, were ſimilar 
in the whole of their conduct, and therefore, in 
order to balance their tempers, he joined the mild 
and the ferocious together, Lucius, the ferocious 
ſon-in-Jaw .of Servius, could not bear with the 
mild temper of his wife, and having placed his 
affections on Tullia, the conſort of his brother, ſhe 
encouraged his addreſſes in ſuch a manner, that ſhe 
murdered her huſband, while Lucius committed the 
| Tame crime on his wife. The guilty lovers were 
foon after married, but an union contracted in ſuch 
a manner, could not be ſuppoſed to laſt long; for 
thoſe who plunge themſelves into crimes in dehance 
of every moral obligation, are generally led on to 
the cemmiſſion of greater ones; nor do they know 
where to ſtop. . bent” 
The murder of their reſpeQive. conſorts was fol- 
lowed with a deſign to ſeize on the ſoverei nty, 
and for that purpoſe Lucius raiſed ſeveral factions 
among the young nobility, by telling them that he 
was heir to the crown, in conſequence of his being 
gdeſcended from Targuinius. The king was no 
ſtranger to his Tan-in-law's machinations, and 

herefore having ingratiated himſelf with the ſenate, 
he took ſuch meaſures as te ſecure his own ſafety, 
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and brought Eucius to an acknowledgement of his 
guilt, and made him glad to implore pardon, which 
was granted by the king in the moſt generous 
This conduct of Lucius was however only 
feigned, in order to watch for a more favourable: 
opportunity, to effectuate his deſigns, and in theſe 
fchemes he was much encouraged by his wife Tullia.. 
The young fenators he brought over to his intereſt 
by gifts and promiſes, while he gained the affeCtions. 
of the old ones, by putting them in mind of the 
many favours that his grandfather had heaped upon 
them. By theſe means his party continued to 
increaſe every day, till at laſt Lucius pulling off 
the maſk, went to the ſenate-houſe, adorned with. 
all the enſigns of. royalty worn by the king, and. 
made «= long ſpeech-concerning the legality of his 
title as the grandſon.of Farquinius, and at the ſame 
time not neglecting to point out that Servius, whomhe- 
called an uſurper, was one of obſcure birth, who» 
had no right to govern ſo: brave a people as the 
_ Romans, N TY = HY 
When he had harangued to-the fenate for: ſome 
time, Servius, who had received intimation of his 
deſign, came inte-the aſſembly, and: aſcending. the 
throne, attempted to puſh the haughty young man. 
down the ſteps, but age and infirmities were ob- 
liged to give way to youthful vigor, and: the 
younger ſenators, who had been previouſly in- 
ſtructed by Lucius, followed the king out of. the 
ſenate-houſe, and diſpatched him inthe ſtreet. 
Such was the end of Servius Tullius, a prince o 
great abilities, who was properly qualified for go- 
verning a rude people. He was not fo much intent 
on enlarging the bounds of his kingdom, as in 
ſecuring what conqueſts had already been made. 
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He knew that the members might become too large 
for the head, and therefore he wiſely reſolved not to 
add any thing of importance to the kingdom over 

which he reigned, except that of making laws for 
the good government of his ſubjects. He ſeems to 
_ have ſtudied human nature, and to have made him- 

ſelf a perfect maſter of all the ſprings of action in 
the heart from which virtues and vices flow. If he 
encroached a little upon the freedom of popular 
elections, it ſeems to have been done with a view of 
eee great miſchieſs, and upon the whole, 
his conduct, however artful, ought to be imitated 
by every ſovereign Who has che intereſt of his te 
at heart. 

The ſame violence of e that ad Lucius 
Tarquinius to murder his father-in-law, ſeemed to 
give a tincture to all his actions after he was 
cloathed with the regal dignity, He treated the 
ſenate with the utmoſt contempt, as if he had a 
right to govern, without aſking their advice, being 
vain enough to iuppoſe, that as he was the grandſon 
of Tarquinius, ſo his title was hereditary. He would 
not ſuffer the body of his father-in-law to be buried, 
according to the cuſtom of Rome, but ordered 
ſome of his ſlaves to treat it with the utmoſt in- 
dignity, in all which he was encouraged by his 
wife, Who commanded her charioteer to drive the 
_ Chariot over it, While it lay expoſed in the ſtrects. 
All ſuch as had been the confidants of his father- 
in-law, he ordered to be put to death, and as he 
knew that his conduct made him an object of de- 
teſtation among the ſober part of the citizens, he 
hired a guard to attend bis perſon, leſt any one 
ſhould ruſh into his palace and murder him. Guilt 
creates fear, and it ought to be a leſſon to princes in 
e never to place ſo much confidence in the 
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fdelity of hired guards, as in the hearts and aftec- 
tions of their ſubjects, The. ſubjects who love 
their prince, will never, injure his perſon, and to 
ere: 5 toy they ſeek n more an A diſcharge 
of s duty, 

'T +4 art exploit he engaged in was 4 war zagainſt 
ſome of the Sabines, who had revolted againſt his 
government, and by doing ſo, he thought to divert 
the attention of ſuch as did not approve, of bis 
conduct, from entering into conſpiracies. From 
this incident, we may learn, that notwithſtanding 
all. his vices, yet he was a man of good abilities, 
ſo far as abilities are exerted in procuring an illegal | 
| authority, and ſupporting it by cruelty. 835 | 
Having ſubdued ſuch of the Sabines as had taken 
arms againſt his government, he next turned his 
forces againſt the Volſei, from whom he took ſome 
: conſiderable towns, but did not bring them wholly 
into a ſtate, of ſubſection. It had been a rule laid 
down | by the Romans, when they firſt formed 
lbeinſel es into a ſociety, never to make uſe of any 
ſtratagem when they attacked a town; but here 
Tarquin found himſelf under the neceſſity of de- 
viating from it. He had made uſe of all the arts 
he was capable of, in order to take the city of 
Gabii; but all theſe proving ineffectual, his ſon 
dextus pretended to deſert from his army, and took 
refuge among the inhabitants, who not only treated 
him with the greateſt hoſpitality, but allo mae 
him commander in chief of their army. 
| Having thus ingratiated himſclf with the people 
While his father Was engaged in carrying on the 
ſiege, he reſolved not to loſe any time in bringing 
about an accompliſhment of that ſcheme for which 
he had been ſent into the place. 
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He ſent in the moſt artful manner a ſervant, in 
2 he could confide, with a meſſage of his 
ſucceſſes, and the king taking the meſſenger into 
a garden, gave him no other account but that of 
| marine him vitneſs to his cutting off the heads of 
the talleſt poppies. This was done in conſequence 
of a ſignal having been agreed upon by the father 
and the fon, and no ſooner had the meſſenger de- 
clared his anſwer to Sextus, than the artful youth 
ſtirred up ſo many diſſenſions among the citizens, 
that the heads of the principal parties were cut off, 
and then the whole government centered in himſelf, 

y theſe means, Tarquin was enabled to take the 
town, after a ſham reſiſtance made by his fon, who 
did every thing he could to diſcourage the troops 
under his command, becauſe he had no intention 
that they ſhould fight. He had, by falſe pretences, 
infinuated himſelf among them, and by the ſame 

falſe pretences he made his father their ſovereign. 
_ Having thus ſubdued his enemies abroad, and 
being ſtill fearful left his ſubjects ſhould rebel, he 
ordered ſuch of the ſoldiers as were difbanded, to 
aſſiſt in finiſhing the capitol, which had been 
ſounded fome time before, and by theſe means he 
ſtill continued to divert their attention from all 
ſorts: of conſpiracies that might affect the peace of 
the government. While the building of the capitol 
was carrying on, a woman came to Tarquin, and 
offered to fell him nine books which fhe herſelf had 
compoſed, but be refuſed to buy them, becaufe he 
looked upon the price as rather too exorbitant. 
The woman took no notice of his refuſa}, but 
retiring toa diſtant part of the city, returned withon] 
fix of the books, and telling *T'arquin that fhe ha 
burnt the other three, demanded as much ee. 
 , bor the ſix as the nine. Again ſhe —— an 
. urnt 
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burnt three more, and upon her return to Tugeim 
demanded the ſame money for the remaining three, 
which fo furpriſed Tarquin, that he went and con 
— the au . The angurs told him, that he 

ght to have Bode ht the books, and begged that he 
Wald buy the — — if ever ſhe ſhould come 
to offer them again. Accordingly, he bought them 
for the ſame ſum propoſed at firſt, and received in- 
ſtructions to take proper care of them, as contain 
198 ro 5 of the utmoſt E 
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HIS woman, it ſeems; was one of the Sybils, 
and therefore Lucius Farquin, in order to. 
ako a public diſplay of his piety to the meſſengers. 
of the gods, and to ingratiate himſelf the more with, 
the people, ordered two perſons to take care of 
the ſacred reliques, and the number was in fubſe- 

quent ages encreaſed to fifteen. This was a wiſe 
ſtroke of human policy, for as the people were then 
funk into. the darkeft ſuperſtition, every omen or 
prodigy was 4ooked upon as ſacred. Such, my 
dear Frederick, will always happen when men 
neglect to cultivate the powers of the human un- 
derſtanding, ſo as to be able to diſtinguiſh between 
truth and falfhood, 

Tarquin having appeinted perfons to keep the 
Sybiline oracles, ordered at the ſame time that a 
houſe ſhould be built for their reception, and while 
the workmen were digging for the foundation of 
the walls, they found the head of one Tolus, who 
had been dead many years before, and it bled as if 
it had not laid there above a day. Superſtition 

yur this circumſtance up to the higheſt pitch, 


and 


a5 in memory of ' fo 3 an event, it was 
greed upon both by the king and the ſenate, that 
the building, ſhould. be called Caput Tali; from 
whence this noted flructure in latter ages, con- 
tinnued to be called the Capitol, and thus you may 
learn from What willing incidents great chings take 
their names. 
be Capitol \ was a large ſquare building, oy 
cated to Jupiter, or the ſupreme deity ;. but as the 
Romans believed in the doctrine of Polytheiſm, or 
a plurality of gods, ſo they ordered that two of the 
inter-mediate ſpaces within the temple ſhould be 


conſecrated to the ſervicg of Minerva and Juno. 


The building of this famous ſtructure took up no 
Jeſs than four years, and as the people were burden- 
ed with very oppreſſive taxes to carry it on, ſo they 
began to murmur, and wiſhed for an opportunity of 
throwing off a yoke, which they looked upon 
as altogether tyrannical. 
_ _Targuin was ſenſible that a ES people 
could not long be confined to the arts of peace, 
and therefore in order to gratify their favourite with, 
he declared war againſt the. Rutuli, who had given 
him ſome offence, and laid ſiege to Ardea, the 
Capital city of their territories, more, with a view 
of humouriag the peopſe than to procure any 
valuable acquiſitions, or even the moſt pecuniary 
emoluments, Thus tyrants will, on many OC- 
caſions, make their ſubjects inſtruments in their 
own hands, to execute their illegal purpoſes, and 
by deſtroy ing many of the moſt uſeful members of 
ſociety, eſtabliſh a deſpotic government, contrary 
to the natural rights of mankind, who are all born 
free, and equally entitled, to the fame privileges, 
The fiege of Ardea took up; ſome time, and 
Tarquin was obliged to turn it into a blockade,. by 
bringing his forces to the differs erent avenues, Bis 
0:der 
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order to prevent any ſupplies or proviſions from 


being brought to the people. The general and 


officers of the army had tents appointed for their 
reſidence z, and one evening an incident happened 


of ſo important a nature, that it put an end to the 


kingly government of Rome, and brought about the 


eſtabliſhment of the commonwealth. 


"Sextus, the king's ſon, with one Collatinus, a 
0 80 Roman, and ſome other noble youths, 
aving made rather too free with the bottle, began 
to harangue on the virtue of their wives, each re- 
preſenting his own as endowed with the moſt 
riet qualities, 
Louth are ſeldom guided. * 8 and the 


r 4 men being too much heated with liquor to 


earken to the voice of reaſon, Collatinus ſtood up 


and propoſed that they ſhould all ſet out for Rome, 


and he whoſe wife SE found beſt employed, ſhould 


be looked upon as the moſt yirtuous., The propoſal 


was immediately reliſhed, and although it was 


then very late, yet the young warriors mounted 
their horſes, and ſet out for Rome, where they 


found all the ladies ſpending their time in luxury, 
except Lucretia, the wife of Collatinus, who was 


ſitting at work with her maids. | 


Lucretia received her huſband, in the moſt endear- 
ing manner, and at the ſame time treated his friends 
with that reſpe& due to their rank, and ſuch was 


her modeſty, beauty, and the dignity of her beha- 


viour, that they all agreed to give her the pre- 
ference. 


But nothing can protect the moſt virtuous or the 
moſt beautiful againſt lawleſs power, and ungo- 
vernable luſt. Sextus was a laſcivious young man, 
and no ſooner had he ſeen the modeſt deportment of 
Lucretia, than his whole ſoul was fired with the 
deſire of enjoyment, Although he knew it would 


be 
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de difficult to his paſſion, and in ttie end! 
might be — with the moſt dangerous conſe- 
quences. 

Thus you find a prince, the fon of a king, 
whofe duty it was to have protected innocence, 
tonmtiving ſchemes to violate the moſt facred ties 
of moral obligation. To debauch the wife of his 
© *friend, or if that did not ſueceed, to ravith her. 

The i image 'of Lucretia took place i in his mind in. 
1 to every other object, and he reſolved to. 
* od her, although he ſhould loſe his life for ſuch 

grant breach of _—_ * He knew, that as ſhe 
. innocent herſelf, ſo ſhe had no ſuſpicion of the 
guilt of others, and therefore he doubted not but 
Fe would be able to accompliſh his purpoſe. 

A few days after this affair he left the camp and 
repaired to Rome, and under pretence of paying a. 
viſit to Lucretia, he found her engaged in the fame 
manner as before. She treated him with the 
greateſt hoſpitality on account of his rank, and. 
after ſupper ordered a bed to be made for bim that 
he might repoſe himſelf after the fatigues of his 
journey, She then retired to reſt herſelf, not ſuſ- 
pecting any villainy; but Sextus was too much. 
intent upon his ſcheme to think of receding. About 
midnight he went to her apartment, where he found 
Her faſt aſleep, and having awaked her, held a. 
drawn ſword to ber breaſt, telling her at the ſame 
time, that if ſhe did not comply with his deſires, he 
would kill her on the ſpot. 

All theſe menaces, however, could not have 
made her give up her virtue, nor ſatisfy the luſt of 
2 brutal villain, till he made uſe of a ſtratagem 
_ which he thought would be effectual. He told her, 
that unleſs ſhe ſubmitted to his defires, he would 
Kill her, and then having killed his own ſlave, he would 
tay them both in the ſame bed — afcer v hi h. 

Le 
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he would return to the army, and tell Collatinus 


that he had found his ſlave and Lucretia in bed 7 


together, for which he had killed them. | 
The fear of ſhame operated more thoroughly on 
her mind, than the fear of loſing her life, and ſhe 
could not endure the thoughts of having it men- 
tioned after her death, that ſhe had been found in 
an act of criminal converſation with a flave. This 
induced her to comply with his brutal deſire, and 
next morning he returned to the camp, rejoicing to 
think that he had triumphed over the virtue of the 


moſt accompliſhed woman at that time in Rome. 


Lucretia, however, could not bear the thoughts 
of her diſgrace; ſhe conſidered life as no longer 
uſeful, after it was ſtained by pollution; ſhe ſhut 
herſelf up in her chamber, and diſpatched ameſſenger 
to her huſband Collatinus, and Ppakius her father, 
who came to her next day, bringing along with 
them ſeveral noble Romans, among whom was 
Brutus, a bee reputed as one of the moſt valiant 
officers in the army. | 3 

As ſoon as they came into her apartment they 
found her in all the agonies of deſpair, and not 
knowing the reaſon, ſaid every thing they could in 

order to.compoſe her mind, and bring her back ta 

her uſual ſtate of tranquility ; but all was in vain, 
for looking at Collatinus, ſhe burſt into a flood of 
tears, but regaining her uſual ſolitude, ſhe ſpoke 
to him in words to.the following purport: My 

« dear Collatinus, the wretch Sextus, whom you 
brought along with you to viſit me, has polluted 
the wife of your boſom, and therefore I cannot 
„bear to live any longer. The fear of ſhame, 
« with which he threatened me, induced me to 
% comply with his unlawful defires. I am now a 
„ poor miſerable wreicb, but if you have the leaſt 
„„ | ö 2 regard 
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<« regard for the love of hoſpitality, or can re- 


cc 


© member one who has been dear to you, let not 
* the injury done to Lucretia, go unpuniſhed.““ 
Having üttered tpeſe words ſhe pulled 4 dagger 
Nen ugder Ber be, where! The had concealed. its 
Kate > Is Ine . FER LN $657 SW Ss 
before they came into her apartment, and plung- 
ing it into her boſom, ſhe expired inſtantly... * 
The whole company. were ftruck with con ſterna- 
tion, and after ſome time ſpent in ſilence gazing 
upon each other, Brutus, with the moſt reſolute 
fortitude, pulled the dagger out of the wound, and 

holding /it up to heaven, ſwore by. the immortal 
gods that be would nevet reſt till he had driven the 
family of the Targuins from Rome, and revenged 
the death of the virtuous Lucretia. 
This Brutus was fur-named Junius, was the fon 
of a noble Roman, but for ſome time had been 


looked upon as no. better, than an ideot, although _ 


is courage had been fried and proved in ſeveral 
engagements. He appeared now. in a quite diffe- 
rent light, and was conſidered by Collatinas, and 
the other relations of Lueretia, as one worthy of 


the. hizheſt dignity in the commonwealth. He 


gave the bloody dagger to eyery-one preſent, and 
made them ſwear that they would, never lay down 
their arms till. they had driven the whole family of 


Tarquinus'out'of Rome, and the whole was ſwal- 


lowed with the utmoſt avidit̃ xy. 
Tue father of Brutus had been put to death by 
order of Tarquin, and the ſon fearing leaſt he 
ſhould ſhare the fame fate, had all along feigned 
himſelf, an ideot, the belief of which gaining 
ground, the "tyrant looked upon him as altogether 
unworthy of his notice. This part of his conduct 
was a ſtrong proof of his ſuperior genius, for he 
knew chat nothing is more proper to overthrow 
"RS - + . | a 3 ! 2 * a ö tyranny 


— 
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granny, than to wait for a ſerviceable opportunity. 
e doubted not but one day he would meet with 


: an opportunity, and ; in the ordinary courſe of 


5 Sv 
” 


things it took place. 


* 1 
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RAUTUS, whoſe abilities now began to ſhine in 


a moſt conſpicuous manner, reſolved to em- 
brace ſo favourable an opportunity of reſtoring the 
freedom of his fellow-citizens, and driving from 
Rome a family who had: been a diſgrace, to human 
nature, By a proper and ſpirited LIL ns 

the conduct of Tarquin, and the injury done to 
Lucretia by Sextus, his fon, he engaged the popu- 
Jace in his favour, which was not very gifficult as 
they were enraged. againſt the uſurper, and, longed 
for a new form of government. Accordingly they 
met together, and -propoſed; an act of baniſhment 
againſt the king and his family, and then having 
armed themſelves, properly, they went in a body 
to the camp at Ardea, in order to perſuade the 
ſoldiers in the army to join the inſurrection, __ , 
So enraged were the, people when they heard of 
what had been done to Lueretia, that they roſe in 
great numbers in order:to beſet the palace, upon 
which ''Fullia made her eſcape under, a load. of 
curſes from the injured inhabitants, who looked 
upon, her as the. cauſe of all their miſery, and as 
one who had inſtigated her huſband to trample on 
their juſt rights and privileges, She had long 
forced the people to treat her with reſpect, to 
which they were induced by motiyes of fear in- 
ſtead of love, hut now ſhe found a reverſe of for- 
tune, and, like all tyrants, was obliged to give way 


1 
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to the ſtream of popular indignation. Nor was it 
any better with Tarquin, the king, her huſband, 


for no*fooner had he received intelligence that a 


revolution was likely to take place, than he left the 


army in order to quell it before it ſhould get too 


ſtrong. Brutus, who had fpies to watch all his 
motions, received news of his approach, but in- 
ſtead of meeting him turned out of the main road, 
and continued his journey through bye- ways to 
FW 
Tarquin not having any ſuſpicion that things had 
been carried to ſuch an extremity, marched to 
Rome, but the citizens, filled with an honeſt in- 
dignation, thut the gates upon him. In that de- 
ſtreſſed condition, while he every moment expected 
to be deſtroyed by his offended fubjects, he made 
his eſcape to a ſmall town called Civa, where he 
found an afylum, though not the approbation of à 


zo confcience. His fon Sextus, who now ſaw 


rutus proclaimed deliverer of his country, find- 


ing it not fafe to remain any longer in the army, 


went to the city of Gabii, which he looked upon 
as his on by conqueſt, but his conduct had been 
ſo odious to the people in general, that they roſe 


in a body againſt him, ſo that they brought him 


to condign puniſhment, for having fomented ſo many 


Hiviſions amongſt them, in order to aggrandize 


himſelf, by diſturbing the public peace. | 
This was a revolution of too important a nature 
to be paſſed over in ſilence, for, as I have already 
told you, unleſs proper remarks be made on hiſ- 
toty, we can never thoroughly underſtand it. 
'Tarquin had deen raifed to the regal dignity. in 
conſequence of his being the grandſon of one who 
bad been in many inſtances the favourite of the 
people. He procured the diadem by fraud and 


murder, 
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murder, and, in order to enjoy it he was obliged - 
to have recourſe , to the:moſt artful ſchemes. He 
looked upon his ſubjects as ſlaves, created for no 
other purpoſe but for him to trample under his 
feet, but he was in the end convinced that natural 
rights can never be forced. Shut nature out 
£ at the door, and ſhe will come in at the 
Ks window.“ „ : $3] 
. Tarquin-might' have lived happy had he conſi- +. 
dered his on intereſt as inſeperably connected | 
might be great, while they were miſerable; This 
is perhaps one of the moſt wretched notions-that 
ever entered into the mind of a ſovereign. There | 
is an original contraſt by nature between: the | 
verned and the governnor, and each are in their | 
reſpective ſtations, obliged to perform every thing 
incumbent upon them. Thus the prince is not to „ | 
make laws without the conſent of his people, but ; 
when they do cenſent to any new regulations pro-; | 
poſed by him, he is to ſee it enforced, conſiſtent m_— 
with the nature of the power lodged in him by 1 
the conſtitution. 8 | | 
The expulſion of Tarquin and his family put 
an end to the regal government of Rome, after he 
had reigned twenty- five years, and committed ſuch 
a number of cruelties, that he became an object 
of deteſtation to the people. From the foundation 
of the city by Romulus, till this important event 
took place, was two hundred and forty-four years | 
according to Livy; but we muſt not put too much | 
confidence in antient chronology ;. becauſe in many | 
_ inſtances it will not bear the teſt of a public or 
private enquiry. But to leave all ſuch. points; to 
be diſputed and ſettled by antiquarians, T muſt in | 
this make ſome reſlections on government, for you 1 
: know } | : 
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Know that divided the Roman niſtory into three 


general parts, and we are now arrived at the end 


* one of them. It has been much diſputed in 
our public ſehools, whether it is prudent or con- 
ſiſtent with the laws of any dountry to intruſt the 
whole government into the hands of one man. 


Indeed if by government is meant the executive 
part only, then the ſovereign becomes no more 


than a ſervant of the ſtate, for his conduct is cir- 
cumſeribed by a given rule beyond which he can- 
not go without forfeiting his title to the ſoverignty, 


we infringing the natural rights of his ſubjects. 
But if by government is meant an inherent right 


in the prince to make laws in conſequence of his 


own will and pleaſure, binding on the people with- 
out their conſent, or the ſmalleſt part of their ap- 
probation,” then it naturally follows, that they 


have! tamely given up their (rights, or he has by 
an exertion of illegal power trampled upon them. 


Whatever rights or priviſeges are or have been 


L + acquired by our predeceſſors, they are tranſmitted 
to us in order that we ſhould leave our children 


in poſſeſſion of them. If we do ſo we act as the 
moſt faithful guardians of the laws of our country, 
but if we act otherwiſe, and either ſelllor give up 
upon any conſideration Whatever of theſe glorious 
rights and privileges, we entail upon ourſelves 
everlaſting infamy, in conſequence of having left 
our children deprived of their birth- right by nature. 
The Romans, according to the foregoing account, 
had ſuffered ſome of their moſt valuable privileges 
to be wreſted from them by artful and deſigning 


men, and for ſome time they ſubinitted to illegal 


impoſitions, bechuſe they wer utterly unacquainted 
with their own" importance as a ' body « * fies peo- 
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ple ; but a 1 5 le incident rouzed them ' from the 
To Wee and made dien; allert . me rights, 5 


men. Wi 


We have hitherto, conſidered Rome in in its infant 
Rate, under the government of kings, whoſe power 


in ſome caſes was 'circumſcribed by the ſenate. 
But before we enter- upon a new period of this 
hiſtory, it will be neceſſary to make a few obſer- 
vations on the different forms of government that 
have taken place in the world, becauſe this will 


enable us to form juſt notions * the extent of civil 


power, and know how far it is. abſolute, and | how 
far limitted by proper reſtrictions. The moſt an- 
tient form of all government was the patriarchal, 

and nothing could be more natural, for ſurel 

every parent has a right to give laws to his chil; 
deen, where no ſeciety. has been formed, nor any 
municipal laws promulgated, 

When mankind began to multiply upon the 
earth, and families increaſed in ſuch a manner, as 
not to be in a proper manner ſubordinate to the 
head, or the father, then it was found neceſſary, 
that all thoſe who lived in a certain diſtrict, ſhquld 
join together, and either elect one gr more to, a 
conſiſtent with a rule of duty laid dawn by the 
community at, Jar; ge, ſo as to, promote. the. intereſt 


of the whole collective body, and of every indivi- | 


dual as a member of the whole. 3 5 
Some nations made choice of one man, in whoſe 
han!s they lodged the executive power, and thereby 
conferred upon him the privilege of tranſmitting 
the right of government to his own, bpoſterity. 


Others made choice of a ſingle man who. Was to go- 

vern for life, but when he died they, were to be en- 
titled to the privilege of a new election, without pay- 
in 8 an ; greater regard tothe children of the tate king, 


than 
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chan as they ſhould appear qualified to diſcharge 


the duty incumbent upon them as fovereigns. This 


was leaving the people to make choice of whom 


they thought moſt. proper to govern; and ſurely 
ers tag could be more equitable, for as the peo- 


ple are the fountain of power, ſo they may give it 

to whom they pleaſe. 578 5 | 
In the ſame manner ſome bodies of people con- 

ferred the dignity of government upon a collective 


2 of themſelves, whom they looked upon as the 
moſt properly qualified to diſcharge ſuch 1 
tant duties, and when one of the members died 


his ſucceſfor was elected by the general ſuffrage of 


the people, for as all were concerned in the go- 
vernment as conſtituents, ſo each had a right to 
make choice of the moſt proper perſon to whom 


they might, conſiſtent with the laws of ſociety, 
delegate the power repoſed in them. | 


You may poſſibly aſk me, whether a kingly or 

a republic government can moſt contribute to- 
wards promoting. the intereſts of the people? I 
anſwer, my dear Frederick, that it ſignifies but 
little whether power is intruſted to the care of one 
or a hundred. One man will be a tyrant, and one 
hundred put together may, if they pleaſe, act in a 
ical manner. It ſignifies but little whether we 


＋ ſomething that is not in my power, and 
fly for refuge to Carthage, where three hundred 


tyrants commands me to perform the ſame, where 


then is the difference? 


Upon the whole, my dear Frederick, let me beg 


that you will not be too much attached to one 


form of government, as the beſt calculated towards 
promoting the intereſt. of the people may become 
Tn | | ; ETD | oppreſſive 


are ſlaves to one or ten thouſand, if the ſlavery is 
the ſame. If a tyrant commands me in Egypt to 
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quire an amiable. name, when the ſovereign diſ- 
charges his duty in ſuch a manner as to make him 
efteemed the father of his people. Some of theſe 
thoughts will be illuſtrated in my future letters, 


r 1. am now 18 upon a new ſubject, | 


LETTER XII. 


Hive" often conſidered] ease as br the 


ſame uſe to an hiſtorian, as mile-ftones are to 
a traveller. By it, when properly authenticated, 
we are led ſtep by ſtep on our journey, but in the 
accounts of antient nations, eſpeci ly reſpecting 
their firſt formation, we are generally as much 
miſtaken with reſpeét to the time, as a traveller 
would be were he to look from the top of a 


mountain, and endeavour: to explore the interme- 
diate diſtance of an extended plain that lies be- 


tween him and the ſca. Chronolo „as well as 
geography, is the hand-maid of hi ory 3 for tho 
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oppreflive when abuſed, and the worſt may even ac- 


one meaſures our ſteps on the road, while the other £ 


points out to us the bounds and extent of the 


country through which we are to travel. 
Hitherto the hiſtory of the Romans has been 


ſo much: inveloped in fable, and obſcured by di- 


ſtance of time, that we could not fix upon the 


certain period when the events tock place, but 


now we are arrived at a period when light be- 
gins to dawn upon the mind, and things are pre- 
ſented to us in ſuch a certain manner as to be 
corroborated by the concurring teſtimony of co- 
temporary hiſtorians, who have had an opportu- 


} 


nity of enqiring into the truth, as related by the 


claſhek authors. I ſhall, therefore, from this pe- 
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riod, when the kingly government was deſtro oyed 
in Rome, take care that every event be ſet FAY 
according to the exact rules of ;chrouglogy: ſo that 
while you are 8 the accounts tranſmitted to 
us concernin 1 na your memory will be 
refreſhed, — judgment regulated, and from 
this period the time commences from the building | 
_ of Rome, 
Ann. All the Romans having expelled Tarquin 
244 - from the ſeat of ſovereignty, it was natu- 
ral to expect that a new form of, government 
would be inſtituted conſiſtent with the rights of 
mankind in gencral; but herein they were much 
miſtaken, for the ſenate. claimed to themſelves 
the ſame power that the kings bad yed, and 
the people choſe from among them elves two 
perſons, whom they called Conſuls, who were to 
be à check on the conduct of the ſenate. As the 
election of theſe officers was made annually, and 
as their power and authority ended, with the 
year, ſo in order to ſignalize themſelves by ſome 
important event, or martial atchievement, they 
were continual] ſtirring the people up to war, 
and from a ens BP. ſo inconſiſtent in general with 
the characters of kings, who ſpend moſt of their 
time. in idleneſs, the Romans. ſoon became 
great, and the people acquired real glory. 5 
The two firſt Sn choſen by the people, 
were Brutus and Collatinus, for reaſons that, will 
appear extremely obvious. Brutus had been in a 
manner proſcribed by the tyrant whom he had de- 
throned, and Collatinus had been deprived of a 
victuous and beloyed wife by the brutal behaviour. 
of the inhuman, tyrants ſon, It was; natural to 
ſuppoſe, that two ſuch. men who had, ſuffered, ſo. - 


i de a mgrcyeſs n would. ſupport thoſe 


tights, |} 
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rights for which they had ventured their lives and 


| fortunes. Undoubtedly: the choice was the effect 


of the moſt mature and ſteady deliberation, and it 
conveys to us an idea, that the people of Rome, 
even in that barbarous age, were not inferior in 
knowlege to ſome who live in the moſt civilized 


countries. 


Conſiſtent with the characters of choſe * 
acquire popularity in conſequence of acting con- 
ſiſtent with the laws, they reſolved to revive ſuch 


inſtitutions as had been trampled on and ſet aſidde 
during the reign of the tyrant. Jane ordered new 


officers: to be appointed for the regulation of reli- 


gious affairs, and to conſiliate the affections of the 


people, they ordered public aſſemblies to be called 

in order to inſpect into their proceedings, that _—_ 8 
ight receive the public approbation. ; 
It is however, impoſſible to bring about 2 revo- 

* without incurring the diſpleaſure of ſome 


perſons, and too often ſome of the moſt dignified 


in: the ſtate. Many; of the young nobility had been 
advanced to dignity in conſequence of their attach- 
ment to the late king. The new forms of govern- 
ment naturally ſtripped them of their titles, as well - 
as; their honours,, and now that they were reduced: 


to. the ſtate of humble citizens, they began to form 
a ſtrong party in order to over-turn the govern- 


ment and eſtabliſn royality in the ſame manner as 
it was in the days of Tarquin. They could not 


bear the thoughts of ſubmitting to the ſame laws 


that regulated the conduct of the meaneſt indivi- 
duals, and theirrnumber increaſed: ſo faſt, that the 
nephews. of Collatinus, and the ſons of n 2 8 
were led into the general conſpiracy, 88 

The conſpiratots having communicated: theirs in- 


tention to Tarquin, he ſent ambaſſadors from 
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Etruria to Rome, to demand a reſtitution of his 
effects, that had been detained, when he was de- 
throned; but his ſole intention was to ſound the 


inclinations: of the people, in order to know 


whether they were ripe for a revolt, ſo as to re-place 
him on the throne with the ſame power that he en- 
Joyed before he forfeited his title to the regal dig- 
nity, 22 trampling on the rights of the people. 
Juſt when the conſpiracy was ripe for execution, 
which was to terminate in the death of the conſuls, 
and the reſtoration of the tyrant to the throne, a 
_ diſcovery was made that diſconcerted all their 
ſchemes, and it was done: in a manner u han 
accidental. _ q 

. While they were edaſulting; in the moſt: private 
manner how to bring about the intended revolution, 
a flave, who had concealed himſelf in the room, 
over- heard what they ſaid, and went and gave in- 
formation to the conſuls. 

You will, my dear Frederick, it ever you live to 
be a father, have at leaſt ſome notions concerning 
what Brutus muſt have felt, when his own ſons 
were brought before him to be judged as con- 
ſpirators againſt the commonwealth. The accu- 
ſation againſt them being read, they agknowledged 
their guilt, and at the ſame time eee par- 
ticulars of the conſpirac 

This was a moſt affecting ſcene, and it was ſen- 
ſibly: felt by the other judges who-prefided on the 
bench along with Brutus. Some of them ſhed 
tears; but Brutus, the perſon moſt nearly intereſt- 
ed, ſeemed to diveſt himſelf of human paſfions, and 
remained inflexible. He aſked his ſors if they could 
advance any thing in extenuation of their guilt, but 
not receiving any anſwer, he ordered 4 Iictors, 

or n A —_— to do their a . 
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The whole aſſembly of the people looked upon 
Brutus, for they imagined that the humanity of the 
magiſtrate would ſink down to the compaſſion of a 
father; but he remained inflexible ; and the liftors 
having ftripped the young men naked, firſt ſeourged 
them with rods in the moſt cruel manner, and then 
cut off their heads, Brutus was witneſs to all this, 
but he never changed his looks, nor diſcovered 
the leaſt emotion of pity in his countenance. This 
may to you appear unnatural, but it ſerved, to eſta» 
bliſh the -authority of the conſuls over the Roman 
people, and his reputation was thereby ſo much in- 
creaſed, that he was looked upon more as the 
father of his country than of his own family. In- 
deed, he ſucceeded ſo far, that Collatinus, who 
had ſhewn ſome compaſhon to his nephew, who 
ſuffered at the ſame time with the ſons of Brutus, 
was diſcarded as an enemy to the ſtate, and Va- 
lerius, ſurnamed Publicola, was elected conſul in his 
room, as: one who .preferred the publick good to 
any fort of private intereſt whatever. „ 
Such was the end of the firſt conſpiracy con- 
trived to ſet the late tyrant on the throne; and if 
the methods made uſe of in puniſhing the criminals, 
were attended with circumſtances of unrelenting 
cruelty, you will readily acknowledge that the love 
of their country was much more predominant than 
any thing of a private nature. Indeed, it is on 
many occaſions extremely difficult for men to diyeſt 
themſelves of natural affection z. but then it ought 
to be remembered, that the intereſt of the whole 
community is of much more importance than that 
of an individual. It is much more neceſſary that a 
limb ſhould be cut off, than that the whole body 
ſhould periſh by a mortification. When magiſtrates 
are called forth to act in the name of the republic, 
TT EY they 
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they ſhould have nothing in view but a regular 
execution of the law, and then all particular con- 


nections ſhould ceaſe, ſo as in the ſmalleſt degree to 


Influence their judgment. They may pity the cri- 
minal, but they muſt hate the crime, and ſhut the 
bowels of compaſſion: to the ſufferings of their 
neareſt relations. 7 7. 
Ann. All the intention of the conſpirators being 
2236 thus ſeaſonably defeated, before any thing 
had been done to diſturb the peace of the re-public, 
Tarquin took to his affiſtance an armed force, moſt 
of whom were hired from the Veians, who inha- 
bited a ſmall territory near Rome, and with them 
he advanced towards the city, in order to ' the 
power he had forfeited to injured laws. Notice of 
this was ſent to the conſuls, who prepared to meet 
him, and repel force by force; the command of the 
cavalry, or horſemen, being given to Brutus, and 
— ] ũ TN 
Both armies met together near the borders of the 
Roman territories, and a bloody battle enſued, in 
which Brutus, who engaged in ſingle combat with 
Aruns, the ſon of Tarquin, loſt his life, leaving at 
the fame time his antagoniſt dead on the ſpot. 
Victory declared for the Romans, and Valerius re- 
maining complete maſter of the field, buried the 
dead bodies, ,and returned to the city in triumph, 
amidſt the acclamations of the people, who came 
out in great crouds to meet him. By this victory, 
the liberties of the people were eſtabliſhed on a 
more ſolid baſis than ever ; but that popularity that 
Valerius had acquired, made him an object of envy 
to the principal citizens. He had built a fine 
palace for his reſidence, and ſome of thoſe who 
were diſcontented, infinuated that he intended to 
turn it into a fort, in order to overcome the _ . 
* N 
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and ſo make btb ſelf king: 80 jealous were the 
Rosse at that Jn of an divide domineerin; 
over me * orider_ the! title of ſoyereign authority, 
And fo. jealops 'ofght. every free ople to be when 
Ne: / Treat ine their liber ity in danger, either In a 
direct or infdire& manner. Under a free 'govern- 
ment every perſon is, or at leaſt ought to be as 2 
watchman, and he ought. to. give olle to his 
— — citizens of ſuch encroachments as he thinks 

are] el 'to be ma ag upon thoſe rights to which 
er : by nature Fre i 
Yu 5 gene diet the c wiohr that had been Mifel | 
5220 Va pte, and to remove' every occaſion of 

jealo lerius Chiſed his palace to be pulled 

down; and made ſeveral laws, by which the 
ower of the ſenate 'was more circumſcribed than 
ever, while chat of the people was enlarged, and 
Red lupon a more dermanent foundation than had 
ever happened ſince” the tin of Romulus. Every 
Terlon who 'thaught himſelf aggrieved had a right 

appeal froth the 'confuls t6 the people: no per- 
k n Was to aſſume the title of a magiſtrate with- 
dut the conſent of the whole collective body, other- 
wiſe any one might kill him upon condition that 
he couſd vindicate his conduCt before a court of 
Judicature, by proving the perſon whom he had 
Killed to be an impoſtor. Quæſtors or treaſurers were 
appointed to take care of the public money; and he 
made ſeveral regulations concerning the lictors or 
executioners, intimating thereby that they were 
accountable to the people alone for their conduct, 
and not to the ſenate or the conſuls: All this was 
done in order to acquire popularity, and it had the 
defired effect, at leaſt for ſome time. 
The fatigues that attended all theſe new regula- 
tions had ſuch an effect on his conſtitution that he 
E 4 fell 
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fell into a conſumption, though not before he had 
taken into partnerſhip the father of Lucretia, as 
his fellow conful in the room of Brutus; but Lu- 
eretius did not long ſurvive his election, for he died, 


K 


and was ſucceeded by Horatius, in whoſe time the 
people were numbered, and it was found that the 
amounted to upwards of one hundred thouſand el 
fective men. CCC IO OY 
This was undobtedly a wiſe regulation, and 
ought to be imitated by every . ſovereign, for they 
can never know their own ftrength unleſs they are 
acquainted with the number pf their ſubjects. By 
ſuch a practice they are able to learn whether. their 
ſtrength increaſes or decreaſes, and whether they 
are ſinking down into obſcurity, or riſing up to 
grandeur. For a ſovereign to know the number of 
his ſubjects, is like a man knowing himſelf. It 
enables him to promote | ſchemes for their future 
happineſs, which he can never do withqut previ- 
ouſly enquiring whether they. are ſo numerous as 
to be able to aſſiſt him in putting CA ſchemes in- 
40 execution; for nothing can ever be done by 
the prince for the good of his ſubjects unleſs they 
conſent to aſſiſt him. IE Eo, 
| _ While the conſuls were going on in this man- 
ner endeavouring to aggrandize the Republic, and 
make the Romans a glorious people; Tarquin, 
who was ſtill alive, did not loſe hopes of regain- 
ing the regal authority. He prevailed upon Por- 
ſenna, one of the kings, or rather one of the 
_ Chiefs of Etruria to raiſe an army, and as that 
prince was celebrated both for his wiſdom and 
courage, he marched to the gates of Rome, and 
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* 


laid fiege to the city... 


; % T K 
The conſuls ang - the. age: to which they 


were reduced, had recourſe to the ſenate, and it 
ad re . 


* 
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was agreed upon between them, in order to conciliate 
the affections of the people, that no taxes ſhould 
be impoſed during the continuance of the war, 
and that as much corn as could be procured ſhould 
be ſold to the people at the loweſt price, in or- 
der to encourage them to fight againſt the common 
enemy. After a tedious ſiege that was carried on 
with great vigour by the aſſailants, who had al- 
ready made a breach in the walls, the con- 
ſuls at the head of the army ſallied forth, and a 
bloody engagement enſued; both the conſuls were 
wounded in the conflict, and the Romans now gave 
F  Jolt-..; ©; ©. 45 is 25k 
During the confuſion that took place while both 
parties were endeavouring to get into the city, over 
the bridge that lay acroſs the Tiber, Horatius 
Cocles, a valiant ſoldier, who had been placed 


there, with two others, made ſuch a ſtout reſiſ- 


tance, . that for ſome, time the enemy were 
driven back, but at laſt being overpewered. by 
numbers, he flung himſelf into the water, and 
with his armour on, ſwam acroſs to his fellow- 
citizens, who received him with the utmoſt accla- 
mations of joy. | | 


— 


Porſenna, not quite diſcouraged by the valour 
of the Romans, reſolved to turn the ſiege into a 
blockade, and ſo ſtarve the people by preventing 
the peaſants from bringing them proviſions, In- 
_ deed the diſtreſs of he people was ſuch, that it 
may be conceived, but cannot be deſcribed. "They 
looked upon themſelves as an eaſy prey to the ene- 
my, but {till the ſpirit of liberty and a love of 
freedom was not extinguiſhed among them. The 
Romans roſe from ſmall beginnings, and, it muſt 
be acknowledged, that in ſome meaſure, they were 
in conſequence of their conduct through a variety 


E 5 
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of difficult occurrences, intitled to that glory, 
which, in latter times diſtinguiſhed them from all 
others. Nothing ſeemed too great for them to 
undertake, and till a certain period, ſucceſs at- 
tended all their warlike operations, as will appear 

evident to you in ſome of my future letters. 


e 


LETTER XII. 


; Ebene ceum ant aatietally-4 in- 

duce great geniuſſes to make their public ap- 
pearance in the 3 of action, and diſplay thoſe 
powers with which they were endowed, who would 
otherwiſe have remained unnoticed, or mentioned 
in groſs with the vulgar. When the Romans had 
given up every thing as Joſt, while they: looked 
upon themſelves as ſlaves, and their city devoted to 
deſtruction, a valiant youth, inſpired with ſuperior 
courage, ſtepped forth, and told his countrymen 
that he would procure their liberty, or Joſe his life 
in the attempt. 

His propoſal was rctived with the utmoſt ap- 
plauſe by the deſpairing Romans, and having diſ- 
guiſed himſelf like an Etrurian peaſant, he tra- 
velled to the camp of Porſenna, whom he found 
diſtributing money among the ſoldiers. Porſenna 
was attended by a ſecretary, and Mutius, the 
Roman youth, who had undertaken this hazardous 

expedition, ſtabbed the ſecretary to the heart, 
thinking he was the king. 

The guards immediately took him into cuſtody, 
and brought him before the king, who demanded 
who he was, and why he had committed ſo baſe an 
action as to murder his ſecretary, The heroic 

youth, with the moſt undaunted courage, thruſt 

his 
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Lie dend into a fire then burning on an altar in the 
royal preſence, and told the king, that there were 
three hundred Roman youths, all in the ſame 
difguiſe, iwhv Had undertaken to murder. bins 
unless he reticed from before the cit. 
This had the deſired effect; for no ſoorier bad 
Perlenna heard him make ule of ſuch noble and: 
diſintereſted expreſſions, than he ordered him to be 
ſet at liberty, and conducted ſafely back to the 
city, where he was received with. the greateſt ac- 
clamations of joy, and Porſenna made propoſals 
| —_— bringing about a great in vonder to raiſe 
1 e niege. 25 
Ten young ment, and as many young women, 
were demanded as hoſtages by Porſenna, and that. 
number being given up, they were conducted to- 
the camp -of the enemy; but Clelia, one of the 
virgins, diſdaining lavery, fled from thoſe who. 
were appointed to conduct her, and fwam acroſs: 
the Tiber on horſeback, / while the enemy. were- 
throwing an ingumerable ſhower of darts at her. 
Upon her arrival in the City, ſhe went to the 
conſuls, who being afraid that Porſenna might look: 
upon her conduct as an act of perfidy, 9 her 
to be ſent back, rather than violate the faith: of, 
public treaties. Porſenna, who was endowed with: 
all the courage and generoſity peculjar to a great. 
hero, not only fet her at liberty, but alſo gave her 
leave to chuſe as many of the hoſtages of the 
oppoſite fex, as ſhe ſhould think proper, all of: 
whom were to be permitted to accompany her to. 
| Rome, The generous young woman, with a mo- 
deſty p liar to her ſex, only made choice'sf ſuch. 
zs were under, fourteen years of age, intimating at: 
the ſame time, that th y were too young to be 
Raves, ; as all — are „ S 


Peace - 


pry Peace being thus concluded between the contend- 
ing parties, nothing of importance happened during 


the ſpace of ſix years, only that ſome of the Sabines 


revolted, but they were ſoon brought into ſubjection, 
and Poſthumus, who overcame them, was honour- 
ed with à public triumph, though not in the ſame 
manner as in latter ages. Inſtead of riding in a 
chariot into the city, and being met by the ſenators 
in their robes, he was obliged to walk on foot, 
conducted by the Patricians; and this was done in 
order to ſtimulate him and other military officers 
to aſpire at greater glory in all future engagements. 
He had been once defeated by the enemy, and 
therefore it was conſidered 28. an indelible ſtain 
upon his character, till ſuch time as he ſhould 
regain his former title to honour, by ſome atchieve- 
ment that would enlarge the power of the com- 
monwealth. [E105 VV IH. r 
Soon after this affair, the people of Rome com- 
plained that the affairs of government were not duly 
adminiſtered, and Tarquin, who. was, ſtill alive, 
having received notice of their diſcontents, reſolved 
to avail himſelf of ſo favourable a circumſtance. 
He brought the Latins over to his. intereſt, and 
having raiſed a great army, he ſeduced ſome of the 
Romans from their.allegiance to the commonwealth, 
and propoſed to beſiege the city in form, not doubt- 
ing but as his plan was deeply laid, ſo the execution 
of it would be attended with the deſired ſucceſs. 
In peruſing the moft important parts of hiſtory, 
J have often been furpriſed that the beſt regulated 
form of government cannot preyent abufes. The 
Romans had complained of the ſlavery that they 
ſuffered under their kings, and yet when they efta- 
bliſhed a commonwealth, they found that they had 
only changed maſters; for tyranny received only 
A” 5 4 a different 
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.a different name. Plunder and agriculture were all 
: the motives to, obedience. under the king, and by | 
theſe two they procured a ſubſiſtence. This was 
ſuitable to the genius of a barbarous people, and 
the kings encouraged it in order to keep them in 
Proper ſubjection; but when Tarquin was ex- 
led from the ſeat of royalty, the ſenators and the 
1 3 took all the lands as their own property; 
ſo that nothing was left to reward the ſoldier for his 
toil. By theſe practices the ſoldiers had nothing to 
Re but miſery and wretchedneſs, for they were 
;obliged to borrow money on an exorbitant intereſt, 
and ſo rigorous were the laws, that the creditor had 
a right to ſeize the body of the inſolvent debtor, 
and keep him in ſlavery till the debt was paid. 
This increaſed the diſcontents of the people, who 
could not bear the thoughts of ſlavery, and after 
many fruitleſs attempts to obtain a redreſs of their 
_ grievances, they preſented remonſtrances to the 
conſuls, all which were either diſregarded or treated 
with the ſame contempt as if they had been the moſt 
arbitrary tyrants. SE © ue | {hint Deeds 
All theſe circumſtances concurring. together, 
ſeemed extremely favourable towards re-inſtating 
Tarquin on the throne, ſa that when the conſuls 
went to levy men to carry on the war, the people 
told them, that thoſe who reaped the emoluments 
ariſing from the fruits of the earth, ought to 
venture their life in ſupport of their country, and 
not transfer it to thoſe who were to receive nothin 
but poverty or death for their labour. It is little 
« to us (ſaid they) whether we ſtarve in Rome or 
<« any where elſe; we have thrown off kingly go- 
« yernment becauſe Tarquin was a tyrant, but 
<< inſtead of one tyrant, we have got three hundred. 
Let, therefore, ' a decree paſs the ſenate, by 
e 6 which 
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* which all our debts ſhall be cancelled, and offer 
4 us pro s, After which we will take the 
ec field in defence of the liberties of our country. 
We were not made to be trampled on by thoſe 
to whom we have delegated plenary powers. We 
ec are free born Romans, and we will live and die 
ct as ſuch. We will ſupport the liberties of the 
„ commonwealth as long as we are properly pro- 
c tefted ; but if we are to be treated as ſlaves, we 
& care not who domineers over us. We are willing 
< to venture our lives in defence of all that gur 


484 anceſtors held dear; but if we are to be denied 


r the neceſſaries of life, it fignifies but little who 
e are our maſters, or whether they are kings or 
c ſenators.” 

This ſpirited l of the people alarmed the 

ſenators to ſuch a degree, that they began to con- 

ſider themſelves as in very critical eireumſtances; 
and having in vain endeavoured to appeafe them 
by fair promiſes, they were obliged to conſult on 
the moſt proper methods to be uſed towards pro- 
ducing ſuch ſalutary effects. Some of the. ſenators 
Propoſed, that the names of all thoſe who inliſted 
to ſerve in the army, ſhould have their debts can- 
celled; while others refuſed to 7 — to that 
motion, only infiſtingthat none of the ſoldiers ſhould 
be molefted during the war. This, however, did 
not ſatisfy the diſcontents of the people; for they 
had no confidence in the ſenators, and therefore 
imagined that when they returned victorious from 
the war, their chains would be rivetted more ftrong] 
than ever, fo that they ſtill perſiſted in having their 
grievancies redreſſed before they took the field. 

Their numbers continued to increafe every day, 


and many of the moſt ſubſtantial part of the citizens 


joined them, . from a view to have 2 new 
change 
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change of government; and party from a fixed 


belief that the cauſe was good. Such will always 
be the caſe when men are diſſatisfied with the eſta- 
bliſhed form of government; for when the govern- 
ment itſelf cannot offer them any reaſon for a juſt 
complaint, they find fault with the governors them- 


ſelves, and they ſeek to change maſters, although 


common ſenſe might indicate that they Wen not 
"+ any advantage from it. 
he ſenate alarmed to the hi; -heſt de egree, 10 
not knowing what to do, reſolved to — 
affections of the people, and bring them over to 
obedience, by making ſuch conceffions in their 
' favour, as in the end could not fail of — 
their own power, and eftabliſhing a form of m 


8 „ Which has always proved fatal to the 


iberties of a free people. 
The conſuls had abuſed their authority by a an im- 
proper uſe of it, and therefore having loft all oon- 


fidence with the people, who are the fountain of 


power, it was propoſed that a magiſtrate ſhould be 


choſen with plenary powers to act not only above 


the ſenators, but even above the laws, according 
to his own diſcretion, No conſtraint was to be 
laid upon him, for in every thing he was to 
do juft as he pleaſed, without being accountable 
Either to the ſenate or the people. 

It. is ſurpriſing to think that a free pvogle would 


thus tamely give up their rights and privileges into 


the hand of an arbitrary dictator ; but then it muſt 
be remembered that the Romans had ſeen thoſe who 
pretended to. be the puardians of their liberties, act 
_ conſiſtent with the character of the moſt arbitrary 
rants. They loved liberty, and they hated ſlavery un 4 2 
whatever vs it exiſted ; and therefore there is no 
wonder * they embraced ſuch a propoſal with = 
muc 
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| _—_ avidity as if hint homes title deed to an 
Inheritance. 8 
Tbe name of this e — was DiRator, ant 
the perſon made choice of to diſcharge ſuch im- 
portant duties, was one Largius, a perſon. at that 
time in high favour with the people. 
Here we have an inſtance how unſettled men can 
be, even in things of the utmoſt importance towards 
| 2 their * in this world. The 
omen: people had complained of the conduct of 
their kings, whoſe power was bounded by that of the 
ſenate, and in; conſequence thereof, hey drove 
Tarquin from the throne of ſovereignty. One 
would have thought that they would never more 
have admitted a perſon to rule over them in an 
arbitrary manner, but here we find a brave people 
willing to be ſubjeQ to one rather than to three 
hundred. | 
5 Perhaps in this l they acted as ns 
creatures, and:there is reaſon to imagine that they 
were well convinced in their own minds, that the 
dictators, whoſe power and authority was only de- 
legated, could not oppreſs them in a more cruel 
-manner than they had been by the ſenate, who. pre- 
Genes to be the guardians of their liberty, 
From this inſtance learn, that no form of go- 
vernment deſerves approbation, unleſs it conduces 
towards promoting the happineſs of the people, 
60 Whatever s beſt * is deft.” 


Fs ; L E T * E 1 W. 
2 
Have not hitherto taken notice of the knows- 
ledge of the antient Romans: with reſpect to 
nen merit, in which character their ſ 8 
+ ma 
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made the moſt diſtinguiſhing figure. Indetd the 
labour that would —.— pi de enquiry would: not 
be ſufficient to recompence the agg ets far, his 
toil. As they were like. all other nations, origi - 
nal 7 barbarous, ſo they roſe by 5 though We | 
dual degrees to a Hate of perfection. U it 
was many years after, the; firſt N of go- 
vernment among them, before they knew the 
uſe of letters, and even after that benefit had been 
Fo ferred upon them, it muſt have been ſome ages 
before they cultivated literature i in a proper 29 7 
There is fame pleaſure. in; ſurveying the infanc 
the human mind, eſpecially. when we find it 2 
ing to knowledge, and we trace it through many 
windings and turnings, till, it riſes 00 to 
prejudice, and is enabled to make a proper e 
of 1 pd TY Ade of pg 2 

t is too in e c ent 266 t to 
conſider all 124 the dane =o © 505 3 — 
civilized as ourſelves, with 2 feſlofing, 
anceſtors were once barbarians like them. fan 
time to ripen the human judgment, and | ring tho 
* a 7 all yr ken or | 


already taken notice that Numa Pom: 

pilian "ſome jo s that contained his offices. of 
pills to ; but. it is my opinion they 
were only ſe enn wi with, a few hieroglyphics upon 
them, which he might underſtand, although they 
could be of no 1 to us in the preſent age. 
Letters were not; then known among the Romans, 
fo far ks we are able to learn from hiſtory; and as 
it is generally al ford the they received them firſt 
from the Grete y could not become 7817575 
of them till packs ages afterwards, as I ſhall en- 
deayour to make appear. in the ſubſequent part of 
this ork, But I — proceed with e 
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and den; — in what manner che Romans, who 
Topked upon themſelves as 2 free people, could ſo 
timely ee. their liberty to at atbirrary Jictator, 
obeying le wheititrftes with 
Raten powers to make new. ones, according to 
A n 0. and inclinatiunn. 
No fooner was Largiys inveſted with the title of 
dictator, than the populace placed him upon a 
chrone, attended with the proper officers, and 
| there, in the moſt authoritative mannet, he com- 
manded "that Mach levies. ſhould be made as he 
—_— deckt. ary towards carrying on the war. 
new Feste diQator Aung ſuch power, 
Vit the people trembled, eſpecially when they con- 
fidered that by: one ſingle act, they had raiſed him 
To a higher 'dignity than what any of the kings of 
Rome ever en joyed; for they had taken the. power 
from rhei es, and conferred it upon him. 
© Largois having raiſed thé ſupplies neceffaty for 
Atrying on the war, went out againſt the Latins, 
whom * he ſubdued, after which he returned to 
Rome, and, conſiſtent with the. original condition 
of his agreement, reſigned the office of dictator, 
After he had. enjoyed 1 it with honour and Fepotation 
fix months. 

The Latins had a greed u pon a trace; but next | 
year, while Poſthum 2 was gickatgt, made an 
Incurſion into the —— province, and the dictator 
went againſt them with a great army. When th 
came to the field of action, Poſthumus ordered all 
the horſemen to take the” bridles from off their 
horſes, in order that they de Rite en more violently 
upon the enemy, and at the fame time he poſted the 
ſtandard-bearer in among the 8 that the 
Romans might either res ed him, er en ntail upon 
; themſelves 
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Hremſelies everlaſting diſhonour, as: .not'wo 4 y'O 

the 'name of free citizens,” inen IS 
Such conduct ina general ſen ese 

conſiſtent with e manners and cuftoms*of*a bar- 


barous people; but it ſhews, at the fame = 


that he was no way acquainted with the milita 
art, which requires the moſt Feline Kill, and th 
moſt inlarged prudence, © 
The Latins, however, were as Tron AS the | 
Renta, and therefore they were o to con- 
clude a treaty of peace wih thei sus con- 
querors, giving them at the ſame time en en 
the faithful performance of all the ſtipulated con- 
ditions. Thus you ſee, that promiſes and obligations 
are of a ſacred nature even among barbarians, 
And if ſo, ſurely they ought to be attended to by 
us. We do not deſerve the name of members of 
ſociety, unleſs we are faithful in performing every 
thing to which we bind ourſelves by * promiſes. 
The Latins were convinced of the ſuperior power of 
che Romans, and therefore they made a truce, that 
the war ſhould not be renewed for a certain time, 
The dictator of the people, ſenſible that he had done his 
duty to ferve the commonwealth, accepted of their 
ſubmiſſion; and when he retired, crowned wi 
the applauſes of the people, he laid down his 
authority, and retired to a private ſtation, * 
From the valiant conduct of the ſoldiers alread: 
mentioned, one would have thought that they were 
entitled to the higheſt reſpe& from the people, and 
that all their debts would. have been cancelled when 
they returned to Rome. But quite the reverſe hap- 
pened, as will appear from what I am now going to 
lay before you. | 
The office of dictator was now at an end, for no 
new one had been choſen ſince the death of Poſt- 
humus, 


— 


humus, and proſecutions were commenced quot | 
is 


: oro two conſuls 


although the ſpirit might 
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the ſoldiers for the payment of their debts, _ 
88 beit they had not the leaſt thoughts of, and 
ng. clamorous againſt the Ee of the 


in 8 e e made choice 
but the mildneſs of the one would counter- 


was one of thoſe many who attend YN the letter 


of the. law, but gever pay .any zard” to 80 ſpirit. 


He was flrictly honeft with reſpect. to diſcharging 
the duties eee upon him as à citizen, con- 
ſiſtent with the laws; but he had no regard to 
human feelings, which at all times ought. to be a 
conſtitutional Fart in the. character of a man of 
merit. 


He looked u 2 the moſt rigid laws as the only 


fandard. of jut and he could not form any 
notion in his . that a magiſtrate could, con- 
ſiſtent with natural equity, recede from the letter, 
e diametrically oppoſite, 

Servillius was a man of a totally oppoſite cha- 
we for his meaſures were as mild as thoſe of 
others were rigid. He had been long the 
vourite idol of the people, and he had never in a 


Judicative capacity carried the ſeverity of juſtice to - 


the utmoſt rigour. He was humane and compaſ- 


fionate, and whatever his regard might be to the 


letter of the law, yet he took care that prudence 
ſhould triumph over reſentment, and- compaſſion 
ſhould ſhine in a conſpicuous manner upon the 
ſtern bench of judicature, 

In men of two ſuch oppoſite diſpoſitions, we need 
not be ſurpriſed to find oppoſite inclinations towards 
ma.” the grievances of the people. Servillius 


was 


uite different tempers, not doubt- 


* the violence of the other. Appius Claudius 


ks - aw So Ac 
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was for aboliſhing all the taxes, and cancelling the 
debts owing by thoſe ſoldiers who had ſo bravely 
diſtingu ated 4 emſelves in the war againſt the, 
Eatins, becauſe 'by doing ſo, they would make, 
them friends of the re-pub ick, and ſecure their af- 
fection for eyer. 

But this generous propoſal made by Servillius, 
was violently oppoſed by Appius, who inſiſted upon 
a rigorous execution of the laws at the ſame time, 
obſerving, that if the ſoldiers were diſſolved from 


the obligation they were under t 8 their ene 


the latter would become looſers of that p Ee added 
which they had an undoubted title. 


further, Wal, by doing ſo, a door of Warr 


would be opened, and idleneſs would be encoura 
among all the lower ranks of people; ſo as to. 
increaſe their inſolence, and induce them to make 
Mill higher demands, Fr all manner of government. 
Was overturned. | 


This declaration between thü two eh Was | 


not ſo ſecretly carried on, but the people ſoon learned 
their different ſentiments, and therefore they looked 
upon Servillius as the father of his country, who had 
nothing in view but that of promoting the intereſt 
of his fellow citizens. They therefore loaded him 
wich careſſes, and formed cabats againſt the other 


conſul, Appius, whom they looked upon as an 
arbitrary tyrant, who wanted'to trample upon their 


rights and privileges to which they were entitled to, 


by nature, as well as the rules of the ſociety to 


which they belonged. 


While the —.— were deliberating in what 5 
manner to redreſs their rn a ſoldier cane. n 


into the Forum with all the ſcars upon him that 


nerally accompany a martial life, He was car; J 


in rags, his whole body was emaciated, and it 
| . ſeemel 
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famed as if he. had been ſtarved to anch 8 want. 


of the neceſſaries of life. His appearance excited 
the compaſſion of the people, fer u. many of them had 


remembered his being 5 engaged) in the laſt war with 


the Sabines, and they filled with indignation. 
when he told Tem | that b his whole patrimony had. 


been ſeized, and. his houſe ſet on fire. 


In conſequence of theſe affictions, he had: been. 


obliged to contract debts, and his mercileſs creditor 


had nat only dragged him to. priſon, but at the 


ſame time had ordered the lictors to whip him till 
he was redhies, 


wretched beings: that ever exiſted, =_ 
No ſooner had 7 2 people heard the ſtory of the 


ſoldier, than they flew to arms, Turnding. to take 


rid on Appius, as the cauſe of all their ſuffer- 

; but he having notice of their deſign, made 

his eſcape, and left them to wreck their. vengeance . 

upon his family ; if by doing ſo, they, could fatisfy., 

their reſentment, which was now wane up to _ 
bike * 5 


LETTER XY. 


Gen in civil conflitutions, either 
enable real patriots to prove themi 


of their freedom. 


e 3 to eme of reaſon- 


, to the ſtate of one of the, moſt 


elves: the 
friends of their country, or it aſſiſts tyrants, to rivet 
thoſe chains which they have forged, to deprive them 
When the people are enraged at 
the conduct of thoſe who are intruſted with the ad- 
miniſtration of affairs, it is neceſſary that ſome vho are 
endowed with lenity, ſhould ſtep forth in order to 
appeaſe their dlamours, and make them, by: e 3 


LO a. ac a. 
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Servillius had 


long been the et the 


and when, he found that they were likely to proceed: 


to ky ji he, like a good citizen, laid aſide 

marks of conſular, dignity, andi ruſhing in 
— them, pronounced, that an account aß 
their grievancies Goal be be laid before the ſenate, and 


every thing done in order to; redreſs, them, pro- 
miſing at the ſame time, that ke would become a: 


moſt. powerful advocate for them. To convince 
them of the ſincerity of his intentions, he ordered ai 


prgelamation to be iſſued, that no citigen ſhould be 
arreſted for debt till ſuch time as the ſenate had 


C fac | * I. 
"No 1 = Servillius made his addreſb to the 
| people, than they began to di ſperſe 3 for convinced: 


of; the rectitude of his intentions, they did not 


believe that. he was capable of deceiying them. The 


ſenate met, in order to conſider. of the nature aft 


their complaints, but before they could; come: ter 
any determination, news, was brought, that a; great 


army of the Volſcians, one of: the neichbauting 
nations, was marching to beſiege Rome. 


No news whatever could have been — agree. 


able to a brave warlike people, w who reſolved to make 
a virtug of neceſſity, and convince their domineer- 
ing maſters, that they could not da ann _ with. | 


aſliftance,; 


"The officers, being ſent. te to ebe the proper bot 


of men able to ſerve in the war, thoſe that had 


complained para + the conduct of adminiſtration,. 


refuſed. to take up arms, and the poor creatures wha 
had been confined for debt, rattled their chains, andi 
alked,, whether theſe were: the weapons with / which 


they were to fuce the common enemy? From: this 
te e 3 that: however arbitrary and: domi 


neering 


taken the. Lr of the people: inter h,ftj. 
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— nm por tire 0 £ they mm looſe: 
exits red epi gn cou TN 5 
1 0 to court ak 
thoſe whom they have before deſpiſed, 
u Servilhus, who ſtill acted as the father of che Ro. 
1 _ bein gorderedz in conſequence of his office, to 
upon Kinaſelf the command of the army, was 
—— wrĩth the moſt circumſpect prudencc, 
a ft gain the affections of the citizens, without 
the Vaimiwdirwenlth, of: Bet the li- 
berties'of — Mui nien 
He ſaw nothing in the city vit inteſtine «viſions! 
that required much prudence to, heal, and it was 
hourly -tHat the enemy would attack them 


with à ſuperior force, ſo that death or flavery muſt 


be the conſequence- A proclamation was iſſued, 
declaring that no citizen ſhould be impriſoned for debt 
during the continuanee of the Wk: and that when 

Peace W ñ³ concluded, they ſhould have all their 

redreſſed in the moſt fatisfaftory manner. 

This proclamation had the deſired effect, for the . 
people flocked in crowds to his ſtandard, and none 
were more forward than the debtors, becauſt he 
them the ſpoils of the enemy's camp, upon 
conditions that they ſhould come off victorious. 


Accordingly the Volſcians were defeated with great 
laughter, and Servillius returned to Rome, attended 


by >the 41 who crowned him with laurels; be- 
cauſe they 
co — 4 — who had nothing further in view 
but that of promoting the ice of r in- 
divi dual. ADSI borer 1 
One would have tho cht char facts bravery inte | 
ſoldiers would have int ed them to the higheſt-ap-/ ? 


. probation fromthe ſenate,” „ { 
| avs 


1 


oe owsw _ 


2. 2 . 


ed upon him as the father of bis 


— 
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. dare born made jn ode 016 
, 
ee — deem W . 
h be poor; lolcters went up to the Forum with the- 
; 0 upon their e in vain implored mercy 


in confequence-of the ſervice they hay done their 


country; but no money was to be had. The 


ſenators, as ſelf· intereſted, were deaf to- all- their 
intreaties, and they ſuffered. thoſe braus men te be 

dragged = Priſon,...and . continued. in a e 
r EY = hoſe; Valour che liberties 5 


| ate ic 4 1 A; — — — granted to a cre: itor to 
N impriſgn. his Ne je Was ae in the moſt bar +. 


2 
2 
4 
4 


baxous, time thitanding all our etences 
— ET s remains among if 


to re nement, * 
: us.; 1 i 1 . i _ 


Ng Chile the people: were meditating o on What gad 
be the moſt proper methods to be uſed. in order to 
enable them to wreck. their. vengeance on their op- 
preſſors, they were rouſed by an eyent that 55 bs 
litde expected. „The. Volſcians, the Euuii, and 
the Le Jeri, received. 8 ah the E 


* 
» 
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DA the ] hi bs 
£5: require de [perate_ . 
remedies, 


Wee e and refuſed. to — 
Rus you ſee, . my dear 


* 
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remedies, ſo in order to appeaſe the clamours of the 
people; they had recou 
chuſing 
a“ enndidate to be cho by the people. This 
meaſure had been propoſed by Appius to ſome of 
the ſenators, with a view of Rais himſelf inveſted 


with that dignity; but the ma jority were againſt 
him, on account of the witer of his temper. 
They knew that he had been already inveſted with 
power and they knew that he had abuſed the power 


repoſe in bim, ſo that they were determined to 
make choice of one Who would de acceptable tot the 
people. 


| Abo in, after mch werdet, the choice 

fell upon Marcius Valerius, one who had long been 
the favourite of the public, on account of his mild 
diſpoſition, and at the ſame time he was endeared to 


them, becauſe of his being deſcended from the hero 
of that name, He was a real friend to his country, 


and in order to make himſelf fill more the favourite 


of the people, he appointed Quintus, the brother of 


Setvillius, to be * of che horſe | under him i in 


thè army. 


"As fool 'k# mY people were aſſembled, he * 
dreſſed them in à ſtudied harangue, and told them, 
that if they would follow him into the held, he 
would take care to ſee their grievances redrefſed, | 


and in the mean time he would, in conſequence of 


their valour, Tewars them with oe, ſpoils of the 


enemy. EY | 

The office of a dictator being altogether abſolute, 
without” any manner, of controul, "he ordered all 
their creditors to. difcharge. them. of their debts, and 
commanded them to follow his ftandard, This 
had the deſired eſſect; for the people, who looked 


upon him as their deliverer, * took up 
| arms, 


fe to the bold experiment of 
a Alastor, or at leaft of a ppointing one as 
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Ans, by which the; enemy; was r peer all 
on the 1a s which they enjoyed, and which had not 
been taken from the Romans, were diſtributed 
among them; and by theſe lenitive meaſures, the 
ditator acquired great reputation from the citizens Þ 
in general, while he became an object of love 
85 the foldiers, who looked upon him as more | 
than human, | Pn ay 
The war being in in fs en e as 
well as ſo advantageous a manner, the dictator re- E J 
türned to Rome, and requeſted that the ſenate | 
ſhould perform the promiſes he had made to the = 
people. His propoſal, however, was rejected ..' 5 
great maj ority, who had been gained over by Ap * | 
pius and Valerius not willing to diſoblige the 
people, b y holding an office in which he could not” 
ſerve thee! reſigned it at the age of NOR: and 
returned to a private ſtation.” -_ 

This meaſure inflamed the ple to the utmoſt _ 
9 they faw that although they had been indulged 3 
with t he privil ege of chuſing dictators, yet even 1 

thoſe Mens bathed with plenary powers, had it not | 

in their, power to ſerve them. The ſenate was ' - 
controul upon all their actions, and what was {till 
worſe, they croſſed - their inclinations, -'and pre- 
| verited them from complying with the promiſes they 
had made, in order to encourage the people to take 
up arms. By theſe means, all confidence ceaſed to | 

ſubfiſt between the legiſlative and the executive 5 

power ; for unleſs, governors act confiftent with 

the dickates of truth, they cannot, upon any 
account whatever, be looked upon as proper men- 

bers of ſociety, nor fit to have any ſhare | in the g- 

vernment of civil ſociety. J 

While the ſenate was deliberating it in his manner . 
how to act, they thought of a new expedient, by” 

Fool © + 0 which 
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which hey intendedao in ofe, upon the credulity of 
the people. They aflerte | that there was a neceſ- 
ſity for — new levies, becauſe of another ap- 
ach, of the enemy; but the citizens were ſo in- 
raged,. that they refuſed to take the field. Accord- 
ingly, gathering together in one body, they put 
themſelves under the command of Sicinius Bellutus, 
A, very popular perſon, and according to bis di- 
rection, they marched to one of the mountains ad- 
joining to Rome, and there ranged themſelves in 
proper A This was an alarming circumſtance 
ta. the ſenate; and as moſt of them had children or 
relations concerned i in it, . they were under ſome dif- 
ficulty in what manner to proceed. Alter ſome 
conſultations, they ſent ambaſſadors to the mukigeu 
but received an anſwer no way ſatis factory. The 
ſenators were too haughty to comply with any of 
the people's requeſts, and the people had been too 
Jong oppreſſed to accept of life while Davery was to 
be annexed to it. 
This induced the ſenate to conſider of the At 
Proper methods to be uſed in order to calm the 
omplaints of the people, and bring thoſe back to 
8 proper places in the city, who had been i in- 
duced to take up arms againſt the e, 
and > bacon df wee of, me FORD: 
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855 of the ſenators as ; had the FOTO = Py , 

country at heart, were. willing to redreſs the 

Helene of the people, among Whom was 
enenius Aggrippa, a very popular man, who, had. 

_ long, been the favourite of the citizens, He repre- 


ſented, like an able PRs that the lower. 
„ | orders 
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orders. of the. people. were the ſtrength. of the com- 

1 for as their labour ſupported it in times of 

ce, ſo their valour protected it when a new war 
broke out. TRY intel 

In theſe generous ſentiments he was feconded by 
Valerius, the late dictator, who told the ſenate that 
| 921 had acted in a baſe manner, by endeavouring to 

enſlave the people, in order to make themſelves rich 
with the ſpoils which they, had got from them by 
illegal methods. 

When he had done ſeeking, Appius, who Rill 
retained his rigid notions of obedience, to the letter 
of the laws, ſtood up, and obſerved, that if the 
requeſts of the people were granted, conſiſtent with 
the nature of their inſolent demands, then there 
would be no end of their clamours, becauſe the 
populace never know When to ſtop, but go on from 
one degree of extravagance to another, till they 

involve. the whole commonwealth in confuſion, and 
ſo promote anarchy among all ranks of beings, with- 
out ever conſidering themſelves as ſubordinate, 

That flattery might not be wanting in order to 
accompliſh his favourite purpoſe, he told-the ſenate 
that the young patricians were able to ſupport the 
laws, and to bring into ſubjection all thoſe. who 
refuſed to be obedient to them. _ 

The conſuls who had been newly elected, ſaw 
that the ſenate was driving things to extremity; for 
moſt of the ſenators were the oppreſſors of the people, 
and their ions, many of whom were then in the 
| aſſembly ys. behaved. in a very indiſcreet manner, 
They, therefore, in conſequence of the power 
lodged in them by the conſtitution, put an end to 
the meeting, and at the ſame time informed the 
young patricians, that if they did not act with more 

GEWE at their next meeting, they would order the 

| F 3 ; lictors 
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Jictors to take them into ente ; nor ſhould any 
: under a certain age be admitted into the ſenate. - 
A meeting was ſoon after called by the conſuls, 
; Appius remained inflexible, although he ſaw | 
that his obſtinacy muſt either ruin himſelf or the 
republic. After much oppoſition by thoſe who 
looked upon it as their intereſt to oppreſs the peo- 
ple, it was carried by a great majority, that am- 
baſſadors ſhould be ſent to the people with offers of 
peace in order to induce them to return to their 
duty, as members of the ſtate, whoſe labour, as 
well as their other fervices' were abſolutely necef- 
ſary to promote its dignity and honour. 
The commiſſioners ſent in the name of the Te 
Nate to treat with the people were ten in number, 
and that they might acquire the greater degree of 
popular applauſe, Menenieus Aggrippa, with Valerius 
znd Larguis, who had been dictators, were ſent 
along with them. This was aiſcheme well con- 
certed by the ſenate, for theſe three men being the 
obj<ct of the peoples love, there was not the leaſt 
doubt but they would enter into an accommoda- 
tion with them, which they would never have 
done had they been ſuch of the ſenators as had in- 
curred their diſpleaſure. The conference was open- 
ed by Larguis on the one ſide, and Sicinius Lu- 
cius Junius on the other. The firſt repreſented 
the neceſſity the foldiers were under to return to 
the city, where their grievancies would certainly 
be redreſſed; but the ſecond inſiſted that no con- 
fidence could be placed in the ſenate, who had no 
ſooner got them to undergo the fatigues of a war 
than they dragged them to priſon for debts which 
they had promiſed to cancel. There was too 
much truth in the laſt aſſertion, and the commiſ- 
ſioners could not ny it; but although they were 
willing, 
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willing, if poſſible, to bring about an amicable 
agreement between both parties, nothing was done 
till Menevs Aggrippa ſtood up and reneate ed to 
them the-following well-contrived fable. 0 

„It was common in former times for every 


cc 
cc 
'CC 
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Ke 


part of the human body to aſſert its own right, and 
each part was ſuppoſed to be able to ſpeak. 


Accordingly they all reſolved to revolt : againſt 
the belly, and they urged as an excuſe for their 


conduct that they were not under any obliga- 
tion to toil in order to ſupport it, while it Cid 


nothing for them. This reſolution they put in 


practice, but they ſoon dijcovered their error, as 
they found that without the belly they cc uld 


not ſubſiſt. They found that it was the place 


from whence they were nouriſhed, and therefore 


unleſs they contributed towards its ſupport, | 


they themſelves muſt periſh.” 
There is not the Jeaſt reaſon to doubt but the 


| poputac would draw ſuitable inferences from a 

fable told in ſo fimple a manner, arid ſo it happen- 
ed with the Romans, who were all ſo much cap- 
tivated with the natural unaffected eloquence” of 
the orator, that they propoſed putting ' themſelves 
under his protection in order to be conducted back 
to Rome. This refolution of the people was vio- 
- lently oppoſed by Lucius Junius, who, although 
he ſeemed to treat with reſpect the officers of the 
'fenate; yet he ſaid that no confidence could be 
placed in them, unleſs they would allow them full 
protection, and cancel all the debts for which the 
had been ſo illegally confined; and at the fame 
time inſiſted that they ſhould have officers choſen 
from themſelves, wh ſhould at all times be ready 

to "_ _— COINS? and . a Proper account 
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of them to abe lebte in gude, to chase a redreſs 
of grievancies. mae: 4 * 

A Lucius Junius was one of. the greateſt fa- 
vourites of the ſoldiers, ſo they likened: i in the moſt 
- earueſt manner to his ſpeech, aud it is well known 

that the lat ſpeaker has the greateſt influence on the 

minds of the vulgar, who are not able to compare 
given propoſitions with ſuch eiae as may be 
made to them. 
The commiſſioners, however were obliged to 
| comply with their requeſt, and meſlengers being 
_ _ ; diſpatched to Rome, they found the. — in the 
1 confuſion. Inteſtine diviſions ſeemed to 
; threaten the ruin of the commonwealth, and there- 
fore it was reſolved that the people ſhould be ſatis- 
ned in all their demands, and new officers. created, 
who were to be called Tribunes; or rather the tri- 
dunes of the people. This meaſure was carried 
in ſuch an unanimous manner, that no perſon ob- 
jected to it but Appius, ho ſeems to have :hated 
Popularity, and was in the whole of his conduct a 
erden who ſought the deſtruction of his country, 
and took pleaſure in oppreſſing the people, by which 
he procured their hatred, without doing any thing 
to promote his own intereſt, 5 5 ie 
I baue already obſerved in ſome of my former 
we letters, that the people are the fountain of power, 
and that there is a. binding . hoth upon the 
governors and the governed, and here we have a 


ſtriking inſtance of it. The ſenate of Rome found 
it abſolutely neceſſary that the requeſts of the people 

. ſhould. be complied with; for although they might 
for ſome. time trample on their 1 rights and pri- 
vileges, yet in the end they found that the ſtate 
5 Sould not be ee without their aſſiſtance. ” 
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At firſt theſe: tribunes of the people were only five | 
in number; but in after-times they were increaſed 
to double that number. They were choſen from 
among the plebians, and leſt they ſhould abuſe 
their power, the election was made -annually.. 


-L: his was a wiſe regulation; for thoſe who are only 


intruſted with power for a limited time, are ſup- 
poſed to make a better uſe of it than ſuch as are to- 
enjoy it for life. When a magiſtrate confiders that 


his power will terminate at the end of a year, and 


8 that his conduct will then be enquired into, he will 
eonſider eyery one as ſpies upon him, and he will 
be more earneſt to acquire reputation, leſt his cha- 


_ racer ſhould be afterwards branded with infamy. 

Their power, at firſt, was great, but it acquired. 
„eonſiderable additions of ftrength as their numbers 
continued to increaſe in the commonwealth. Their 
- doors ſtood open at all times, that the people might 
have ready acceſs. to them, and they were to annul 


all the orders made by the ſenate, that might ſeem 
tending towards infranchiſing the public liberties. 


They had no enſigns of office upon their perſons, | 
and vrhen the ſenate was ſitting, deliberating upon 


any inſtitution that was to become binding upon the 


people, the tribunes ſat at the door till they were 
called in, and then they had a right to put a nega- 
tive upon it if they thought proper. They were 
not allowed to exerciſe, any power out of- the city, . 
nor could they, conſiſtent with. the laws, be abſent 
from it a ſingle day. So far their power ſeems to 


© have been of a very extenſive nature; but as it was 
ſtipulated that they ſhould all be unanimous in 
their, reſolutions ;, fo if one was gained over by the 
_ © ſenate, the reſt might look. upon all they did 2h ut= 
terly ineffectual. This was a grand maſter-piece 
orf art: in the ſenate; for out of ſuch a number, 
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they never doubted: but by bribes and promiſes, 
they would be able to bring one over to their 
aſſiſtance, and conſequently penetrate all the deſigns 
of thoſe who wiſhed well to the people. | 
Such was the power intruſted with the firſt 
tribunes of the people, who were to redreſs all their 
_grievancies, and thoſe made choice of at firſt, were 
che following. Sicinius Belutus, Lucius: Junius, 
Caius Livinius, Albinus, and Icilius Ruga, men 
of known integrity, who in conſequence of their 
good actions had endeared themſelves to the popu- 
| lace, who looked upon them as men in whom they 
could place the moſt unlimited confidence, - 

All theſe things being properly ſettled, an order 
was made by the ſena: e, by which the debts of the 
citizens of Rome were to be' cancelled, and the 
people as well as the ſenators having ſacrificed ro 
the gods, nothing was to be ſeen but tranquility 
among all ranks of people. The wound that had 
been made in the conſtitution was healcd ; the 
city began to re- aſſume its former ſtate — im- 
portance; every one returned to his duty, and all 
the animoſities that ſo long ſubſiſted in Rome, 
ſeemed now to be healed. The people having 
repreſentatives choſen to act in their ſtead between 
them and the ſenate, looked upon their liberty as in 
a manner inviolate; but we ſhall ſee the effects of 
theſe Wirt in a future period of 5 hiſtery. 


1 'E by a ＋ E * XVII. 
HERE there f is a continual Auge 
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| carried on between the, governors 
and the people, if it is done in moderation, it keeps 
alive the ſpirit of „ becauſe each party be- 
comes 
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comes watchful over the conduct of the other. The 
people in any fate may make a bad uſe of ei 
power as well as the magiſtrates; for they may by 
licentiouſneſs encroach on thoſe laws which they 
themſelves have made, and to which they have pro- 
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Miſed obedience, h . 
The people of Rome had, by their oppoſition'to: 
- oppreflive meaſures, brought the ſenate. to liſten 
to the voice of reaſon, and comply with their 
demands. We are now to relate the actions of the 
Romans in an age when the ſenate making again an 
"Improper uſe of their power, the people were driven 
to the neceſſity of aſſerting their own importance, 
and eſtabliſhing their liberties on a more permanent. 
L ever © TT TR 
The tribunes of the people reſolved to diſcharge 
their duty in ſuch a manner, that the ſenate ſhould 
be confined down to act conſiſtent with the laws, 
and for that purpoſe they procured the privilege of 
chuſing two of their own number annuaily,' who 
were called ÆEdiles. The power of theſe officers. 
was very great, for they were to take care that no 
man purchaſed any more land than was allowed by 
law all nuſances were to be removed by their 
order; they were to ſee that the city. was properly 
ſupplied with water; that the buildings, both 
public and private, ſhould be kept in proper re- 
pair, and prevent the monopoly of provifions. In 
a word, all immoralities were to be ſuppreſſed By 
them, ſo that they, were as ſpies upon the conduct 
| both of the ſenate and people. 08S | 
TI heſe were great privileges, and they were fa. 
agreeable to the inclinations of the people, that they 
chearfully took up arms and defeated the VoliS and 
the. Antiates, Who had advanced within a 
tw miles of Rome, Coriolanus, former! y named 
 OeiatSs, 
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Martius, with the greateſt — pris 
:ithe Engagement, and contributed towar 
che city o Corioli.. 4 1 | 
iy r over their enemies 15 
dhe Romans, made, th prople more inſolent th 
ever; and as — ad been neglected bor 
-Jome time, a prices; of, all ſorts; of. n | 
ewere gailed,,.and at laſt, a famine enſue d. Nothi 
but e were to be heard i in every part of — 
N and although the ſenate did N could to 
redreſs their grievancics,, yet they being deſtitute of 
the veceſſaries of life, they threw, the blame upon 
the. ei deer ho they y. Haid had en the 
„corn, in order to t. t at an exorbitant rice. 
I be ſenate 15 ſeveral 6 e ew to . 1 
„city that. bad been taken from the Volſcians, Nt | 
this meaſure was looked upon as a Tievance. The 
"rihunes intimated. to 55 people wy their fellow- 
citizens were only ſent out of the way in order to 
zncreaſe the power of the ſenate, who would again 


trample upon their liberties. Their being ſent to 


„Vetta, was conſidered as little better than baniſh- 
ment from their Native country; and that nothing 
might be wanting to. Veli d every circumſtance, | 
it was given out that Flies, had been peur 

by the plague. . 
Both the conſuls aud the kuh Rat care that 

. theſe reports ſhould be ſpread. among the people, 

"who inſiſted on an aſſembly being called, which was 

lead ily complied with. When they met, the 

tribunes and the conſuls ſpoke in their turn, and 

each did all in their power to aggravate the com- 
plaints of the people. The conteſt now became 


Warm hetween the conſuls and the tribunes; for 


. ""difputes aroſe concerning the extent of their power, 
5 pan Eh en that Jun: had a Fight in pre- 
na ference 


234141 
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ſerence to the other. The tribunes declared that 
they were the repreſentatives of the people, choſen. 
by their voluntary conſent, and intruſted with. ple- 
nary power to act in their ſtead. This declaration 
gained them the approbation of the multitude, wh 
looked upon them as the ſacred guardians of their 
-rights.. and- privileges, and therefore an act Was 


«made, that while the tribunes. ſhould be ſpeaking 


to the people, no perſon was to interrupt them 
under the ſevereſt penalties. Here we find their 
power again increaſed, ſo that they became for- 
midable to the ſenate, and were altogether. the idols 
of the people, who while they were raiſing them to 
«grandeur, never conſidered that they were laying a 
e foundation for erecting a tyrannical ſuper- 


— * 


ire fawine, that raged in che-city, induced ne 
people to go into the territories of their enemies, 

whom they robbed of their proviſions, all of which 
they brought home to. their ſtarving families. The 
next ſeaſon they had a very plentiful crop ; but that 
ſerved only to increaſe the popular diſcontents, ſo 


80 Sn nothing but REI were complained of. 


he King of Sicily, having ſent: them a preſent 
of corn in a fleet of ſhips, and ſome more having 
been purchaſed by the public money, their clamougs 
increaſed, and their paſſions were inflamed be- 
beyond all manner of bounds. They repreſented 
the ſenate as guilty of raiſing taxes by extortion, 
and then ſquandering away the money for corn at 
aà time when they did not ſtand in need of it. 
Voiolent diſputes aroſe in the ſenate concerning 
the manner in which the corn was to be diſtributed; 
: "ſome. being of opinion that the people, who had 
ann | 4 wei wor | - 
. : ſerved in the war, ought to have ſome of it 
beſtowed upon them gratis, as a reward for their 
FNr. — 
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labours. Others of the ſenators thought it would 
de moſt prudent to ſell it at a low price, and re- 
place the money in the treaſury, in order to ſup» 
port the exigencies of the ſtate. 

* This meaſure was very near being enibrated by 
the majority, and undoubtedly would have paſſed 
into a law, had it not been for the violent temper 
of Coriolanus, Who addreſſed them in words to the 
following import. 

l Shall we, who are, as e intruſted with 
«the privilege of making laws, thus ſuffer our 
rights to be torn from us by a factious rabble, 
ec who know not how to ſet bounds to their exor- 
' © bitant demands. Shall two powers be ſuffered 
*in Rome, or ſhall tribunes give laws to the 
« ſenate. I inſiſt that none of the corn be diſtri- 
buted till ſuch time as the people are brought 
<< back to a ſenſe of their duty; and if they do not 
<« reliſh my propoſal, let them leave the City, and 
once more ſcek refuge in the mountains. Their 
<< inſolence is now become intollerable; and if we 
“s ſuffer them to on with their encboachments, 

«< we ſhall ſoon Fave tae but the ſhadow of 
power left.? 

A ſpeech delivered with a wakinth peculiar to the 
"ſpeaker, was not calculated to heal the public diſ- 
jenfions; for the people looked upon Coriolanus 
as an Enemy to the ſtate, and their rage was more 
incenſed than ever. Nothing but uproar was to be 

ſeen in every part of the city, and had not the 

tribunes reſtrained them, they would have wrecked 
their vengeance upon the whole body of the ſe- 
nators. Coriolanus, however, was marked cut as 
an object of their higheſt reſentment ;. but although 
he Knew that the whole of the popular fury was 
ready to break out — him, yet he treated all the 

threatnings 
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_ threatnings. of the people with the n ſovereign 
contempt. | 
be tribunes ſummoned. him to appear before 
them in order to anſwer for his conduct as a traitor 
to the ſtate; but when he looked back upon the 
great ſervices he had done to the public, and his own 
abilities, both as a legiſlator and a commander, he 
refuſed to appear, upon which the zdiles were 
ordered to take him into cuſtody. 
The young patricians being eng to think that 
their favourite hero ſhould be ſo far diſgraced as to 
be brought by force before the tribunes of the : 
people, gathered together in a large collective body, 
and having defeated the ædiles with their attendants, 
* brought Coriolanus off in triump. 
It is impoſſible to expreſs the confuſion that toox 
place among all ranks of the citizens; for nothing 
was to be ſeen but one continued ſcene of uproar. 
A. civil war ſeemed depending, and all thoſe who 
had the intereſt of their country at heart, felt for 
her bleeding wounds. The conſuls ſaid all th 
could to appeaſe the clamours of the people, bu 
the tribunes declared, that nothing would ſatisſy 
them unleſs Coriolanus ſhould be thrown from the 
Tarpeian rock as a terrible example to all thoſe who 
for the future might preſume to encroach on the 
. 5 of free citizens. 

To n conſequence of that- declaration, they were 
going to lay hold upon him in order to put their 
threats into execution; but the young patricians, 
who had been of ſuch ſignal ſervice to him before, 
reſcued him a ſecond time from the jaws of 
deſtruction. 

| The people were divided into parties, neither 
knowing in what manner they ought to act; for | | 
while they were unwilling to diſobey the orders « of 

| | their 
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br their own tribunes, whe had. been Choſen | by. their 

voluntary conſent, they could not bear the thoughts 
of hurting their general, who in %o — and 
glorious à manner had ane in due the li- 
berties of their country. 1 1 5 

The tribunes looked upon e condu& of che 
-itizens as altogether inconſiſtent with: their natural 
risbts and, privileges, and at the ſame time doubting 
their authority would be brought into contempt, 
they propoſed that he ſhould be brought to a trial 
before the whole body of the people, en whote 
judgment. no appeal could lay. 

The patricians, eſpecially: the N 8 Rill 
looked. upon Coridlanus as innocent; but left theß 
"ſhould too much exaſperate the people, they pre- 
pared to comply with their requeſts, and a day was 
appointed for him to make his defence in publick. 

Under ſuch eircumſtances it was requiſite that the 
perſon aecuſed ſhould aſk for-a copy of the articles 

that were to be exhibited an him; and conſe- 
quently he was informed by the tribunes that he 
Was an enemy tothe ſtate, 45 that he wanted to 
Kſtabliſh * es authority among the people, who 
bad, by their own voluntary Conſent; - aboliſhed 
king, government. The charge thus ex- 
Hibited, and Coriolanus looking; upon himſelf as 
conſcious of his innocence, declared that he was 
willing to ſubmit to an open trial, not doubting 
but he would be en * abe anime 
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P Pp minds of the people were filled with TE 


. IL. greateſt expectations, nay, even hopes and 
beats concerning the deciſion of a trial, that in their 
opinion was either to deprive them of their liberty, 
or reſtore them to freedom for ever. Crouds 
ed from every part of the adjacent country, and the : 
tribunes loſt no time in order te bring over a ma- 
jority in their favour. To make ſure of their 
ſcheme being attended with ſucceſs, they ordered 
that the antient method of the people voting by 
"centuries ſhould be ſet aſide, and that they ould 
vote ſingly, which ſeemed much more Iikely to 
promote what they had in view than the other; for 
it contributed in à great meaſure to deprive the pa- 
tricians of their right, * Rutting all ranks n. * 
ag footing. 

The ſenate, who were unwilling that the com- 

\manwealth ſhould be deprived of fo uſeful a mem- 
ber as Coriolanus, had recourſe to lenient meaſures, 
and therefore ordered one of che conſuls to make a 

public harague to the people. 

He put them in mind of he many 1 that 
Bad been done to the ſtate, by the perſon who was 
the object of their reſentment, and aſcribed the 
words that he had made uſe of in the ſenate, to the 

heat of ungovernable paſſion, without any intention 
to injure them, He further inſiſted, that all the 

members of the ſenate were intereſted i in his favour, 
and — — that the accuſation againſt him ſhould 
be confined to the exhibited articles, namely, that 
of Ane at the 2 dignity. 
When, 
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When he had done ſpeaking, Sicinius, one of the 
tribunes of the people, replied, that he would take 


care that every charge exhibited againſt him ſhould 


be proved by creditable witneſſes to the ſatisfaction 


of every one preſent, for he was a moſt darin 
fellow, and the ſtate had too much to fear from the 


power of his machinations. He added, that the 


power of the people was abſolute and uncontrouled, 


while that of the ſenate was delegated, fo that he 
would leave nothing undone in order to bring the 
aggreſſor to Juſtice. 


Coriolanus finding the ſtream of popular preju- 


dice running againſt him, and knowing that his 


greateſt enemies were the tribunes of the people, 
came into the forum dreſſed in the moſt elegant 
manner, and addreſſed himſelf to the citizens. He 


told them, that nothing had been wanting on his : 


* 
N — 


? 


part, while they were at war, to promote their in- 


tereſt ; he enumerated the many engagements in 
| wich he had been concerned; the breaches that he 


had made in the walls of the enemies garriſons; the 


laurels he had been honoured with, and at the ſame 


time pointed out the wounds he had received while 


he was fighting in defence of the liberties of his 
country. Theſe expreſſions of his had a great effect 


on the minds of the people; they could not forget 


what he had done for them, and inſtead of reſent- 
ment for the warm expreſſions he had made uſe of, 
the voice of pardon echoed throughout every part of 
the forum. So ſtrong and fo perſuaſive is eloquence 
when delivered by one who has a graceful figure, 


and has on ſome former occaſions been of ſervice to 


the ſtate. Nothing was to be heard but ſhouts of 
- appzobation, till Decius, one of the tribunes, got. 
up into the roſtrum, and made an addreſs to the : 


people 1 in words to the following import: 
| 66 My 
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% My dear countrymen, it was not our intention 
when we came here, to aggravate the crimes of 
the perſon who ſtands accuſed; for had we done 
„ fo, we might have ſwelled the catalogue to an 
enormous length. We are the repreſentatives of 
ce the whole body of the people, and as ſuch, we 
s are obliged 1 give an account of our conduct. 
We are the guardians of the laws, and we have 
< an eſtabliſhed cuſtom among us ever ſince the 
days of Numa Pompillius,: that all plunder taken 
from the enemy ſhall become the property of the 
* {tate, and therefore it muſt be depoſited in the 
public treaſury, to defray the expences of go- 
«< vernment. This law is to all intents and pur- 


_ © poſes equitable ; but the general, who now ſtands 


accuſed before you, has infringed it, and applied 
<« that to himſelf whenk: Winer was the property of 
„the public. . | 
Some time ago he was ſent: upon-afi patition 
es into Antium, and although he had confiderable 
c ſucceſs, - yet he diſtributed the whole of the 
„ plunder among his friends, without paying any 
regard to that duty he-owed-to-the-public, whoſe 
ſervant he was, and to whom he was, conſiſtent 
with the nature of the conſtitution, New to. 
give an account of his conduct. 
In diſtributing the property of the able in 0 
<«. ſcandalous a manner, without any regard to thoſe 
obligations he lay under as a citizen, is a ſtrong 
proof that he wanted only. to enrich his friends, 
< that they might be the more able to aſſiſt him in 
« trampling on the rights of the people. "Fyrants, 
ein all ages, have endeavoured by the moſt artful 
* ſchemes to ſecure-a party in their own favour, 
before they pulled off the maſk, and this ſeems 
to be the * that the . perſon now before 


us. 
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1 ust had in view, I do not deſire. to inflame the 
<< paſſions. of the citizens, but as I am commanded 
.<c by them to reſt the charge upon this ſingle article, 
-< let him bring witneſſes to —— the truth of 


hat I have aſſerted, and then I will, venture to 


Io affirm that he will be honourably acquitted.) ) 
- The charge being thus in the moſt uncxpeRted 
manner brought home againſt him, and! knowing 


bimſelf guilty, though not with an intention of 
wWronging the public, he had not à word to ſay in 
his defence, It ſeems he had given away ſome of 
the ſpoils taken from the enemy, to thoſe who had 


moſt ſignally diſtinguiſhed theraſelves. in the war; 
but this . conſtrued by the populace an offence 
committed againſt the ſtate, the votes of every one 


were immediately taken, which were found to be 
unanimous againſt him, and the tribunes pro- 


nounced ſentence, that he ſhould for ever be ba- 
inte Rome as an enemy to his country. 
ITbe joy that the people teſtified on this occaſion, 
"ſeemed to border both on licentiouſneſs and cruelty. 
Licentiouſneſs, becauſe they began to look upon the 


power of their tribunes as ſuperior to that of the 
— 4. and cruelty, becauſe they had no com- 


on ſor a man who had ſignalized his age 
| in ke favour on many different occaſions. .- 


The ſenate was ftruck. with confernation 3 for 


every member looked upon bimſclt. as, marked out 
for deſtruction, begauſe their power appeared to be 


no more than nominal, T hey had long eſteemed | 
Coriolanus as the defender of e rights and pri- 
vileges; but as he was now condemned to perpetual 


baniſhment, they knew not how ſoon the ſame 


might happen to themſelves. Nothing, however, 


could affect the mind of Coriolanus ; for ſeeming 


* Lise even _—_— to -hig misfartunen he gw ent 


home 


EL n 
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„ Atmel by many of the citizens 
in order to take leave of his emily, and told his 
wife ani mother to think of him no more, as he 
was- for ever baniſhed from Rome. He embraced 
his children with a tenderneſs that can only be felt 
by a parent; he kneeled before his mother to teſtify 
his ſenſe of filial duty, and having elaſped in his 
boſom the wife whom be loved, he tore himſelf 
_ ber embraces, and left Rome wills one 


perſon to attend bim. 
rom this 1 may ſee how — che power of 
Fr people will ys be when they are in a manner 


unanimous in oppoſing the conduct of thoſe whom 
they look upon as their oppreſſors. Indeed, they 
are the fountain of power; for none can be claimed 
in-juſtice, - nor exerciſed with ſafety without the 
ſanction of their approbation. The plebians, Who 
were moſt numerous, triumphed over the patricians, 
and: left them only the ſhadow of power, notwith- 
ſtanding their dignified titles and the airs they 1. 
aſſumed over the reſt of their fellow citizens. 
A ſuppoſition that we have been treated in an 
ungenerous manner, makes a laſting impreſſion on 
the mind, and even thoſe who formerly were, — 
motives of conviction, or a principle of duty, friends 
to their country; have become its moſt implacable 
enemies in conſequence of being diſcarded as not 5 
worthy af the protection o the laws. 
Coriolanus had been early inſtructed in the min 8 
ciples of liberty as inſeparably cemented with the 
exiſtence of the common wealth; but no ſooner 
had his: fellow citigens baniſhed Hoon from Rome, 
than he reſolved to become their moſt implacable 
enemy. He did not look upon himſelf as any 
longer a member of the community, and therefore 
he- e that * might WW" thoſe talents 
| againſt 
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poor exile deſtitute of all the neceſſaries of life, ex- 
cept what aroſe from the benevolence of others. 
Coriolanus was no ſtranger to the different paſ- 


ſions that inflame the hearts of men in different 


ſtations in life; and as his reſentment was in a man- 


ner unbounded and his revenge inſatiable, he reſolved 
to ſtrike at once ſuch a blow as would in the end 
convince his countrymen that they had diſcarded 
him and driven him from all the privileges of a free 
citizen of Rome, without being able to aſſign the 
leaſt cauſe for any part of their conduct. He knew 


that Tullus Attius, a man who had long had great 


influence among the Volſci, was a bitter enemy to 


the Romans, and therefore one evening he went 
into his houſe, and ſat down by the place where 


+ the houſhold gods had their abode, without aſking 
any queſtions, although he knew that it was look- 
ed upon as ſacriledge for any perſon” to go there 
without permiſſion. The ſervants were a good deal 
ſurprized ; but as they knew the laws of hoſpitality, 
ſo they did not take any notice of the ſtranger till 


they had informed their maſter. 


As ſoon as Tullus was informed that a ſtranger | 
was in his houſe who ſeemed to have an air of dig- 
| nity above the common rank, he came into the 
houſe, and demanded to know who he was. Co- 


riolanus told him his name, and that he had been 


baniſhed from Rome for no other reaſon but that of 
endeavouring to ſerve his fellow citizens in the moſt 
| : faithful 


— 


againſt the Romans that had formerly been exerted 
in defending their rights and privilegee. 
_ + Reſentment to the higheſt degree took place in 

his mind; but in order to wreck his vengeance 
more effectually upon his countrymen, it was neceſ- 

ſary that he ſhould find out one who had money 
and forces to aſſiſt him; for as to himſelf he was a 
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faithful manner. He inſiſted further, that the Ro- 
mans were torn in pieces by inteſtine diviſions, and 
that if he had the leaſt intention of bringing them 
into ſubjection, no aſſiſtance in his power ſhould be 
wanting to accompliſh ſo deſired an end. i 
Here, my dear Frederick, you have an inſtance 
of the danger that will attend every commonwealth 
in conſequence of diſcarding thoſe generals, who by 
their conduct and carriage have contributed towards 
eſtabliſhing its grandeur. Lenientmeaſures are always 
the moſt ſerviceable to heal public grievancies; but 
the populace, notwithſtanding the right they have 
to power, are generally bent upon extremes. The 
cannot be brought to the ſober ſtandard of reaſon, 
but all is oppoſition on the one hand, and revenge 
on the other. No ſooner is a favourite diſcarded, 
either by the king or the people, than he becomes 
the enemy of both, and inſtead of acting conſiſtent 
with his duty as a good ſubject, endeavours to 
involve his country in ruin and confuſion, 


; * 
5 


TO ſooner had Tullus heard him ſpeak than 
be eſpouſed his cauſe, and treated him with 
all the reſpect due to his rank, as a brave military 
officer. When they had conſulted together ſome 
time, it was agreed that ſome of the Volſcians 
ſhould be ſent to Rome, in order to ſee ſome games 
exhibited, and to give a more plauſible colour to 
their breaking the league into which t:cv had en- 
tered with the Romans. Tullus ſent a meſſenger 
privately to the ſenate, informing them that he had 
reaſon to fear ſome of his people, who would be 
preſent at the games, intended to diſturb the 1 

ar e | q 
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of the city. This was one of the maſt artſul 
ſchemes chat could Shave, been conttived, and it 
ſucceeded equal to. his. -moit:ſangyine: wiſhes; for. 
the ſenate knowing the Volſcians to be a perfidious b 
people, iſſued an order that all ftrangerg, ſhould de- t 
part from ee eee —— _—_ re 
they . 25-68." fs A 


* to demand an pr nts they . in. == 
| ſuch a manner; and at the ſame time to demand 
the reſtitution of ſuch territories: as had been taken 
from the Volſcians during the late war, intimating ; 
that if the requeſt was not compl with, TIT 
would be cotgmenced.  . + 
When theambaſladors had rand theirmeſlage, 
| the ſenate, who looked upon them with the utmoſt 

_ contempt, told them to e and tell their con- 
— that if-the Volſeians ſhould: have the au- 
dacity to take up arms on any pretence whatever, 
thę Romans were ere for them; nor would 
thpy: ever ſheath the ſword till they had brou ht them v 


into total ſubjection, and rivetted the chains of 5 v 
a upon them for ever. Things were now: - tl 
N to the laſt extremity, and war bein de- 1 8 I 
clared between both nations, Tullus and Gori anus t] 
were made choice of to command the ace of he t. 
Volſcians. 
They began hate” operations 75 er the | 
We e and according Nas mes, of t. 
war in that age, they ſpread deſolation wherever } 


| they came, except in ſuch 2 as eee to the 
a ſenators, 
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PREY which Coriolanus deſired might not "oe in- 
jured. The Romans ſeemed to be intirely diſap- 
pointed; for the two conſuls who had been elected, 
poi d neither ſkcill nor courage, fo. that Coriolanus - 
took their cities and towns almoſt as ſoon as he 
made his appearance before them. Some of the 
neighbouring nations had promiſed to ſupply them 
with men, but they ſeemed very backward in com- 
plying; ſo that after a very feeble reſiſtance Corio- 
lanus took the tons of Bola, Pes, Lavici, and 5 
Talerium, all belonging to the Latins, who in vain 
implored ſuccours from the Roman ſenate, and he 
made captives of all the people 1 in a Roman town | 
called Circum. : 
Great cruelties were committed by the YVolicians, : 
for they plundered the people of their moſt valuable 
effects, and thoſe who made ay reſiſtance, were 3 
immediately put to death. : 
Wherever Coriolanus went he. was font ; 
| and the ſoldiers who ſerved under Tullus, deſerted 
the ſtandard of their general; and followed the 
fortune of a man whom they looked upon as in- 
vincible. His ſucceſs was indeed ſo great, that not 
being afraid of any oppoſition, he marched his 
troops up to a ditch within five miles of Rome, 
where he pitched. his camp, not doubting: but he 
would. ſoon be able to ſubdue the city, and puniſh 
thoſe who had baniſhed him from his native country, 
Rome was filled with conſternation, eſpecially when 
they ſaw the enemy ravaging the country adjoining 
to the walls, and every moment they expected to 
ſee their houſes 8 to a heap of e They 


begged the ſenate to cancel all the crimes imputed 
riolanus, and once more invite him to come 
and take his place among them as a free citizen; 


but their requeſt was treated with contempt; 3 for 
Vo. I. G the 
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aer declared, that it was beneath their dg 
to grant a pardon to a traitor, Who came to 
dead it by the aſſiſtance of a foreign power, after 
4 Rad been baniſned by the uhanimous conſent of 
8 e, who had adjudged him an enemy to the 
mönwealth; but in conſideration of his former 
We, had only baniſhed him while it was in their 
8 to Rave taken his life, b 
This fpitited conduct of the ſenate was undoubt⸗ 
edly confiſtent with their duty as magiſtrates, but 
1120 they had not an army ready to oppoſe the con- 
queror, who approached daily nearer to the city, 
ald ſeemed refolved to take it by ſtorm. The fear 
of ſubjection at laſt had ſuch an effect on their 
minds, that both the ſetiators and the patricians re- 
ſo ved to ſend deputies to him, offering him a free 
pardon on condition that he would diſbandhis forces, 
and return peaceably into the cit. 
Wen the ambaſſadors came to Coriolanus, he 
Was fitting with his principal officers, and aſſuming” 
the higheſt airs of dignity, he told them that he 
was now the general of the Volſcians, and therefore” 
he would act for them. like a man of honour. He 
added farther, that he would never conſent to grant” 
| them peace unleſs all the towns that had been taken 
from the Volicians were returned; that they ſhould. 
be admitted to all the privileges of the Roman 
people ; and in order that the trèaty ſhould be con- 
claded on the moſt ſolid footing, he gave them 
thirty days to conſider of it, declaring that during 
that time none of their towns ſhould be moleſted by 
the enemy under his command. He ſaid he had no 
| antipathy againſt his native country, but he would 
E eare to act with fidelity for the people Who had 
ntruſted him with the command of their army, and 


he would * His fellow citizens, . 
ee — "nant 


* 
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that they had, wathbas any ſort of reaſon whi 
him from Rome, where his beim 


. LORA this — to the Roman am- 
baſſadors, they retired to inform the ſenate; and in 
the mean — the Volſcians, under the eee 
of Coriolanus, turned their arms againſt the Latins 
in conſequence of ſome affronts that they had. re- 
ceived from t and took ſeveral of their towns, 
after which he returned and- encamped his army 
thin fight of the walls of Rome. 
The ſenate not knowing what to do, ſent other 
aden, to him, and begged that if he had the 
leaſt regard for the intereſt of his native country, 
- be: roach page deſire the people to comply with any 
conditions tłrat might appear inconſiſtent with their 
honour. This requeſt had no effect on the haughty 
ſpirit of Coriolanus, who looking upon himſelf as 
ſare of conqueſt, ſent notice to the ſenate that he 
would give them no more than three days to deli- 
berate wnether they would comply with his e 
ot have their city burnt to the ground. 6 | 
The whole city was now in — oc T 
many of the people were afraid that Coriolanus had 
formed a ſtrong party amongſt them, o they fortified 
their houſes, while others were placed on the walls 
in order to give an account of the approach of the 
enemy. Diſcipline was totally neglected; and the 
conſuls were too much ignorant of the art of war, 
to be able to propoſe any ſcheme by which the peace + 
of the city could be ſecured, and the common 
. with the eme under nis r de- 
eated. 1713 * 


The a ho had fold to ſho the leaſt, | EY 


favour. to Coriolanus while he ſtood in the forum, * 


eee: now aſhamed to appear in public; cor. a 
28 G2 | general 
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2 ſeized all ranks of * 
the ſenators down to the plebians. The cou- 
rage of the Roman people ſeemed to have fled with 
Coriolanus, and from the higheſt to the loweſt they 
Were like men Wwho had not cen dane to act in 
their on defence. I 
The ſenate ſeeing no hopes left, ok a third em- 
.bafly to Coriolanus more ſolemn than any of the 
former; for beſides ſome of the patricians, it con- 
ſiſted of a deputation from the high prieſts and 
aug urs, all dreſſed in the garments of their offices. 
Vhen they approached the tent of Coriolanus, 
they fell before him on their knees, and begged that 
by all the duty he owed to the gods, and the hopes 
of rewards that he expected from them, he would 
withdraw: his army, and ſuffer his native citizens to 
remain in peace. Coriolanus declared to them, that 
he had the utmoſt: reſpect to the religion of his 
95 „ but he had been ill treated by his country- 
men, and therefore he would never relax any of his 
demands till ſuch time as the Volſcians had been 
- zeſtored. to the poſſeſſions of the towns that had 
deen taken from them by the Romans, and the act 
dy which he was baniſhed ſhould be cancelled, and 
buried in perpetual oblivion. 
Having faid theſe words be diſmiſſed them with 
dhe uſual reſpeR, at the ſame time adding, that none 
of his men ſhould offer them the leaſt injury; but 
when the people who waited on the walls for their 
return, with longing to hear what ſucceſs they had 
met with, ſaw them return with ſorrowful counte- 
nances, they gave all up for loſt, and looked every 
7 moment for the immedinde cen . of of their 
Puck of: the people as were addicted to 9 


de, crouded into * n at the altars 
4 0 
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| keiploter, in the moſt'' fervent manner; that the 
6% would- de propitious to them, and deliver them 

go the enemy. Every part of the city was filled 
with grievancies and lamentations, no perſon look- 
ing upon himſelf in any other light but as devoted 
to "the 3 word of the ee nl a 


Wade. a fore 
* Nase Barta failed: em Sid in conkdibe 
exp ected from ſolemn embaſſies, it was reſolved to 
8 the conqueror upon principles of natural 
feelings. They knew that as a commander, he 
was haughty and inflexible, but at the ſame time 
"they "knew that his heart was fuſceptible-of the 
"moſt tender impreflions. They therefore refolved 
that his wife and mother ſhould go. to the camp, 
"and with the moſt carneſt intreaties | 
"prevait-upon'hitwto withdraw his Torte 
Dad ben the propoſal was made to his bene 4 
>turia, ſhe ob jected, leſt her ſon ſhould remain as 
| | Inflexible- to her as he had done to the ambaſſadors, 
but the petitions of the people, and the duty ſhe 
_ owed to her country, induced her to rr ang 
nue ſet out from her own houſe, attended by his 
Wife Volumnia, and his two children, together 
With many of the chief women in the cit. 
When the women approached the tent, Sede 
, "Janus having ſome ſuſpicion of the nature of their 
"embaſſy, was reſolved to treat them with the ſame 
* contempt as he had ſhewed to the ambaſſadors, and 
"therefore called the principal officers of the Volſcians. 
together to be witneſſes of his fortitude. He was 
2 en throne, and the moment that he was in- 
formed his wife and mother were among wann 
bag 18 Ann ä G 3 the. 
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the children, the pledges of their conjugal Adel; 
he came down to embrace them with the duty of a 
fon, the love of a huſband, and the tenderneſs of 
a parent. 
Here you may ſee how nature tramples over. all 
the ſtate of formality. The ſon, the huſband, and 
the father, thoſe companions where the ſolemnity of 
the p riefts could not make the leaſt impreſſion, and 
KG paid no regard to his natiye city as a ſubject, 
yet was touched with thoſe — that are in om 
| Mags DE with eee 


3 2 
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T* mother of Coriolanus cling upon ; het 

knees before her beloved ſon, 7 to him in 
words to the following import, w ile che row 
ruſbed down her aged cheeks, _ 

« My dear ſon, did I not bring up in all he 
<< precepts of liberty incumbent upon a | 
< and tell me whether I am now pee: flave- or 
£ your wather ? hall I call you my fon, or deteſt 
28 my enemy, who ſeeks to trample on the 
64 tbertjes ef your country? The ane, J have 
4 ſuffered in ſeeing you baniſhed from the republie 
is but .trifling when compared to the- grief an 
„ anguiſh of my ſoul, when I behold you at the 
4 head of a * army, ſeeking to inflave Rome. 
< Can you, conſiſtent with the eee, of natural 
reaſon, take up arms againſt the country where 

es you was born, and where you was foſtered in all 
% manner af indulgence? Your mother, your wife 
4 and children, are protected by the walls of Rome, 
4 and would you deftroy that city which contains 
ma 0 dear to * in the world ꝰ 
=” % hlame 
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t blame lay upon myſelh for. 1 am the firſt woman 
ho ever gave birth to one Who has been a 
de enemy to the commonwealth. "The confide- 
« ration that I am. your miner, 5 me ore | 


00 «ti me 18 ee 9 4 15 to 1 


«tt em, 
While" the aged m matron was footing the 18 


the w Warrior Was agitated with con ending, pat 


4 ons „ eſpecial ly. 15 400 my Dk. 
5 his, CAR is wife and _ 


a ech in EUN 955 e ke: in 
1 nee * i hap Ae 


ſt m, 1 of the e 7 00 WI ENCE they rer 
i” ch alk ſupplies 3 > and Wan drawn off 110 

Be 3 8 matched back to the. city 0 

I(ci e Was treated as 4 EE TI 

one W e them to | th ge coo T i 

gil — 5 of the people were heightene 

inſinua 183 0! f Tu ug who had long confidere his 

0 


| — an 0 ect of enm in CON equence there, 
be Wo murdered, 78 e fa who all all Cortfpired 


him as a i 


J Ge way toon reſin 6 
| Ana, pn d, pub be 8 340885 were made for 
jog got. rid a9 een LOG 


„ 


* . 
+ „ 
* Me 
® 4 
* 
7 "RE" * 
* 


of their on members, 
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Ver. 
n 22 


le a tenale: was Gi to bb er Hoc 4 tha bo- 
-nour of the gods, in the place. where his mother 
fell on her knees before him. | That courage which 
had hitherto diſtinguiſhed the Roman citizens, but 
| ſeemed to be aſleep while — oppoſed by one 

to diſplay itſelf, 
and having taken the "Feld, — not only defeated 


the whole army of the Volſcians, but alſo left dead 
on the field of battle Tullus, who had been ſuch 
= inveterate enemy to Rome, and ſo unfaithful 


a friend to the brave but unfortunate Coriolanus. 
The general of the Roman army at that time 


$ a Spurius Caffius Viſcillinus, a vain baughty per- 


ſon, who looked upon himfelf as ſuperior in merit 
to all the other citizens. His ambition was ſo great 
that he took care to conſider the ſervices he did the 
republic as much ſuperior to what they were, and 
at the ſame time he treated with contempt all halle 
who ſerved under him. . 


During the time he had been conſul. ſe 


dae, had been decreed him by the ſenate, and he- 


2 (08759. $5 uired ſo much popularity among the citi- 
gens, at 


| ſome of the Patricians had thoughts: that. 

he aimed at the ſole authority . the ſtate. The 
ſenate bad intruſted him with plenary power, in 
order to make peace upon whatever conditions he 
thought proper, with the people whom he had re- 


"duced, to a fate of ſubjection, and therefore he 


enn he could not do better than by making 
N conceſſions to attach them to his own in- 
ot fs as to ſupport him in his ambitious views, 

gave them back the greateſt part of their lands, 


my — knowing that the poor are moſt numerous 
in all ſocieties, he made them more valuable pre- 


ſents, which he told them was their inherent rights, 
and Much 2 no perſon could rob them of, unleſs. 
_ 
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they. were arbitrary tyrants, Having received the 


n of the ſenate, be made a ſpeech to the 


4 people, in which he expatiated r 


De had done to the commonwealth, and the vaſt- 
numbers of people that he had made tributary to» 
Rob,” as the only means of enſuring it's gran— 
deur, and making it the greateſt Ry. that 1 omg - 
hes in the world. 
He took. notice further that Rome might acquire: 
Lade, name of greatneſs, and yet not enjoy it in. 


reality; for the ſoldiers who had purchaſed: their- 


þ > arg at the expence. of their own lives, were 
: ſuffered to ftarve in wretchedneſs and poverty, 


while the haughty Patricians revelled in all manner: 


of luxury. He inſiſted that. all the lands taken. 


from the enemy, and which. were then claimed by 
the Patricians, ſhould be equally divided among. 
thoſe brave ſoldiers who had conquered them; and: 


he looked upon it as the juſt reward for all the 
dangers they had undergone. No ſooner had 


the ſenate heard this propoſal. than they were filled 
with indignation, and the more. ſo, becauſe ſome 
of them were concerned in the iniquitous practices 


alluded to. This meaſure was called the Agravian- 
Law, and nothing. was left undone by the ſenate to 
prevent its taking place, in which they. were ſe- 


conded by thoſe whom Servius wanted to bring. 


over to his ſide, namly the tribunes of the people, 
and the more wealthy citizens. Many of theſe 
had received lands. in conſequence of: the. different 
victories they. had obtained. over- the enemy, and. 

therefore they conſidered it as altogether inconſiſtent: 
with their natural or acquired rights, that they. 
ſbould be obliged to forfeit:them,. and ſo put. them 
Elves. on a 19758 with the meaneſt of the people. . 
fo gy e to loſe light. of. the 8 


GR r 


y 
[ 
| 
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ob ects upon which he had ſo much placed his af- 

| ions, had called in ſome of the Volſeians to 
ſupport his motion in caſe it ſhould be rejected by 
the ſenate, or himſelf treated as one who acted in- 
conſiſtent with the duty he owed to the Republic. 

Nude ſenate were for ſome time ſo much embar- 

raſſed that they knew not what to do, but at laſt 
they eame to the followin ag reſolutions, namely, 
that the lands ſhould be diſtributed among the 
citizens, but thofe who had ſerved 28 auxiliaries. 
In the war ſhould not be intitled to anyiſhare of 
them, becauſe they were An and "Hot * 
"Citizens of Rome. 

For ſome time the e Seed in er 
pacified, and the ſenate, who looked upon the con- 
ceſſion they had made as inconſiſtent with their 
dignity, reſolved to leave nothing undone till they 
Had brought the perſon to condign puniſhment, 
who was the original propofer of what they con- 
ſidered as an infrigement on their natural ri 


and privileges. The quæſtors having received Dre. 


ders from the ſenate, ſent a ſummons to Spurius, 
commanding” him to appear before an aflembly of 
the people, and anſwer to the queſtions Whether 
he did not intend to make himſelf : abſolute ſovereign 
of Rome, by overthrowing the commonwealth, 
and ſetting up kingly government in the ſame 
manner as it was in the reign of Tarqumn. 
Spurius was alarmed at ſo unexpected a ſtroke, 
he knew not what to fay, for both the tribunes 
and the ſenate were his enemies. Both were equal- 
ly concerned in the diſtribution of the lands, ſo 
that he had none but the loweſt claſs of the peo- 
ple to look to in order to ſupport him in bis 
ambitious views, which he had formed to 
trample on the rights of free. citizens, and = 
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asiinconfiffent wh. : a 
OT When he appeared Rove tha 
ehe affumed an air of a 
ſation — . laid againſt, þ 1 
looked. round among the people, ich unding uf 


that all this had h ed in conſequence of bis. ine 
tentions to ſerve them, and free them from: the: 
bondage under which they laboured from the ſe= 
nate, and the Patricians; inſinuating at the fame 
time that he was the only a: left Who coul 
promote thei? intereſt. 

This ſpeech calculated to revive and to iofience 
the paſſions of the people had not the deſired effect . 
ſor both the Patricians and the ſenators were ſo 
much intereſted in the affair, that they, made @ 
Krong party among the citizens, who were anxi- 
ous in finding Servillius guilty, upon. which he 
was - thrown. headlong from the Tarpeian rock, 
and daſhed to pieces, as-an.enemy to the Republic, 
and one Who wanted to MP the rights of the 

ple. 

Such ao of a man who had done many 
abinga to ſetve his country, and promote the inte— 
reſt-of his fellow citizens, from whence. you: may 
learn that nothing can- inſure real a 
but the love of virtue, while it operates in an ac 
tive manner upon our hearts. A. villain: max ac 
quite popularity, though. it is ſure. to.vanilh: ike a 
ſhadow, but thoſe who would be true and faith»- 
ful ſervants of the community to which. they. be- 
long, muſt never ſeek to aggravate any meaſure: | 
hn, in the: leaſt nſiſtent Wiſh eee he 
der. 
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wet C. Tbe bers ve had! @faltfully-ſerved 
274. his country, being - thus' removed by a 
violent death, the fenate in order” to divert the at- 
tention of the people, who were ſtill clamarous for 
the execution of the Agrarian law, ſet them upon 
an expedition againſt the Aqui, under pretence 
that they bad made an Inſide into the Roman 
province. Such of the people as ſivred adjoining to 
the city, diſcovered the utmoſt reluctance in taking 
up arms till ſuch time as their grievancies ſhould 
de redreſſed, but the conſuls, in order to force 
them into a compliance, ordered ſome of their 
houſes to be levelled to the ground, upon which 
the reſt came and offered their fervices to the tate, 
upon condition that no violence thould be offered to 
their poſſeffions. eee 0197: 
Good fortune Attended all weir undertakings, 
and the ſpirit of liberty that firſt founded the Ro- 
man ſtate, raiſed it in the end tothe utmoſt height 
of grandeur, The oppoſition: they met with from 
all the nations that ſurrounded them naturally tauę 
"them the art of war, and neceſſity made thera 
courageous. The other ſtates in Italy either be- 
came tributary to them or courted their alliance; 
and a handful of men, who were no more then a 
banditti of robbers at firſt, became ſo formidable 
as to give laws to the world: of this I ſhall have 
- occaſion to ſpeak more fully- hereafter, eſpecially 
when I come to relate ſome of the important events 
that took lace before the deſtruction of the com- 
| monweal 4 44 * 
While the nnter were contending for Shae 
they confidered as their private property on the 
one hand, and the people for a fedreſs of their 
grievancies on the other, Virginius, one of the 
conſuls, who had taken upon him the command of 


the 


* 
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the command. of. the army, was defeated in 
engagment with the Etrurians, who, in order — 
improve their victory followed him even to the 
of Rome, notwithſtanding Fabius having 

been ſent to his aſſiſtance with à conſiderable re- 
inforcement. The: 3 that had ſo long 
taken place among the citizens, now began to in- 


creaſe to an into] ble beight,, and notwithſtand- 


ing many offers that were made them, yet they re- 
fuſed to inliſt, unleſs the lands taken from the ene- 
| _ in the . wars were equally divided among 
t io 
In ſuch an 1 extremity the family of Fabii under- 
took to ſtand up in defence of their country, al- 
though they did not exceed in number four hundred 
men. Near where the enemy had pitched their camp, 
the Fabii built a fort, where they ſheltered themſelves, 
and made frequent incurſions into the territories 
of Hetruriam, who thereby became much weakened, 
by being obliged to ſend. out detached parties to 
oppoſe them. At laſt the Romans became vic- 
gtorious; but the Fabii were all cut off by the 
Veli, who lay in ambuſcade for them, except one, 
: Whoſe family was long after an ornament to Rome, 
and a ar. to the n in the moſt trying: 
ane. : 


2 
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aſtoniſhment when we take a view of. the rife « 


— che Roman people; for the more they were op- 
preſſed in conſequence of the incurſions made into 
their territories by the ſtates around them, the more 
 luperior * became, aud the bounds of their 
empire 


- HERE is ;-forething that fills the mind with 
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empire continued daily to be inl But din 
they had nothing among them at the — — time 
J am now writing of, that deſerved the name of 
9 and the people for want of proper em- 
ment, became clamorous againſt each other, 
and almoſt every day produced tumults in the city. 
e people — the ſole power of electing 
3 magiſtrates, and as they were not able to) j : 
of the different abilities of men, ſo it frequently 
-bappened that they made choice of ſuch as were not 
At to diſeharge the duties of ſuch. important ſtations. 
This created. many diſſenſions among them; for no 
fooner had a conſul reſigned his authority, than the 
Jeaſt error in judgment was magnified to a crime, 
and men were difgraced becauſe they did not what 
was not in their power to perform. 5 
Menenius, one of the ten conſuls, was bubu! 
of having not done his duty when the family of the 
Fabii was cut off; and although he was intirely in- 
nocent, Ir. he was fined in a fur that he could not 
pay, and therefore rather than be ſold as a flave, he 
- but himſelf up in his houſe, in order to avoid the 
rage of an incenſed populace, and ſtarved himſelf to 
death, after he had done all in his power, according 
£0 the deſt of his judgment, to ſeruve his eountry. 
The Agrarian law was the moſt favourite. object 
the people had in view, and in order to ſupport it, 
they reſolved to ſaeriſice both honour and con- 
ſcience. Fabius and Manlius, two conſuls, who 
had lately reſigned their employments, were ſum- 
moned | before the tribunal of the people; and ac 
.cuſed of having acted: inconſiſtent with the nature 
of their duty. This occaſioned: a freſh. infurreCtion. 
among the citizens, and while they were delibe- 
rating upon the moſt proper methods to be uſed in 
bringing. the conſuls. to juſtice, Genutius, the- 
tribune, 
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ttibane,. who had ſtirred them up to eee 


cover any marks of violence upon him. 

One would have thought that ſuch a circum- 
cumſtance would have been ſufficient to have alarm 
ed the ſuſpicions of the people, and induced them 
to imagine that the tribune had been privately 


patricians, who were his moſt inveterate enemies; 


but ſuperſtition got the gr of reaſon, and 
imagined that the "= had taken him away, 
iſob 


they i 
becauſe of their own edience to the laws. 
This was one of the moſt favourable circumſtances: 


the power of the —_ and they took care to. 
turn it to their own advantage, Thus you may 


ſee, that in all ages and nations, the credulity of 
the people will always be ſubſervient to the deſigns 


that political miniſters have in view. In moſt caſes 
the people make their own choice, though on many 
cceaſions, they, who are their governors, pu en 
on. MP 

-\Nathing appeared o proper towards extending the 
power of the conſuls, as the raiſing of new levies, 


dy which they intended to inliſt all ſuch as were 


diſcontented, and ſo weaken thoſe that were at 
home, ſo as to prevent them from being able to 


aſſert their natural rights and privileges, as free 
born citizens of Rome. Many of the people came 
in to inliſt under the banners of the conſuls, who 


ſat on thrones. with all the enſigns of regal au- 
thority, attended by their lictors, who were to 

execute their orders without heſitation. 
While they were going on in this manner, one 

Volero, a centurion was made choice of to be a 


"Common nn. 2 as he refuſed to ſerve in any 


other 


e adileibed'3: ee ee ee a. 


murdered, in conſequence of a plan formed by the 


that could have happened in order to re- eſtabliſſi 


2 
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mes than what he had been in before, the 


_ --eonhfuls commanded xheflictors to ſtrip and ſcourge 


him: all which. was done in the preſence of the 


: People, whoſe-indignation was ſo great, that they | 


Joined in a popular cumult, reſcued the unfortunate 
priſoner from the hands of the lictors, and ſoon 
after made choice of him as one of their own 


tribunes. Thus the conſuls, while they were by an 


-#tmproper ule of their power, endeavouring to make 
the patricians abſolute, they brought themſelves into 
contempt, and by ſeeking to obtain what was in 


its own nature inconſiſtent with the conſtitution, 


| found themſelves under an abſolute neceſſity of 
l conceſſions in favour. of the people whom 

they had injured, by trampling upon their juſt rights 
and privileges, which * - e both ey natur- 
7 municipal law. 

A ſtrong conteſt was-carried om in the ſenate con- 
.cerning the Agrarian law, and parties were formed 
on each ſide of the queſtions z. fome being for 
granting the people no more privileges than what 

they formerly enjoyed, while ethers, like wiſe ma- 
giſtrates, propoſed - that: all their eee ; 
* redreſſed. 

Appius Claudius, one of the conſuls, and andiſon to 
| — of that name, had conceived an inveterate 
hatred to the people; and in a ſpeech that he deli- 
vered to the ſenate; he expreſled himſelf with ſo 
much warmth, that be was. — to depart out of 
tho aſſembly, by the tribunes, who were there to 
Act in the name of the people. The ſenate: were 
enraged to ſee one of their own . body treated. in ſo 
_ indignant a manner, and much more ſo, when they 
heard the tribunes order the lictors to take him to 
priſon, and therefore they roſe in a body, and re- 
en bim n the . 2 nen were do- 

termined 


— 4 . —_ \ 


4 
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© termined to proſecute him with the moſt Inrelent- 
ks wi. » 2h, Gin epic) 


he whole body of citizens were now in an up- 


-:roar againſt the patricians, and the ſenate; they 


- reſtified their indignation,” by throwing ſtones at 


all. thoſe whom they had ſingled out as objects of 


their reſentment. ' It was, rd the evening, 


when this affair happened, and Quintus, the other 


conſul, who was of a pacific diſpoſition, ruſhed into 
the middle of the affembly, and partly by threats, 

but: much more fo by the promiſe of redreſs" of 
3 


Len, prevailed upon them to diſperſe without 
doing any further mifchief, 


Puring the night every thing was filent, dut next 
day the tumults in the city increaſed more than 
ever; for the plebians continued to aſſert their 
right, while Appius put himſelf at the head of the 


young patriclans, | in x order to make a mot ene 
defence. . e ; 


While Appius was 1 at the head of 


the Patricians to make himſelf abſolute maſter of 
of the city, Lectorius, one of the conſuls, having 
gathered together a large body of the People, took 
poſſeſfion of the capitol, and reſolved to hold it out 
to the laſt extremity. Deſtruction now ſeemed to 
be impending on the city, and there is no doubt 
but it would have taken place, had it not been for 


the pacific temper of Quintus, who preferred the 


intereſts of his country to all other conſiderations. 
He propoſed that the Agrarian law ſhould be _ 
bliſhed by the ſenate, and in that the 


aggrieved, - who thinks their demands to be 3 wy | 


doubted: not but they would be complied X tomy 
The ſenate finding that nothing could be done with- 
out the conſent and affiftance of the people, re- 
ſolved to awe with all their GOA ſo that 


the 
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the. la was eſtabliſhed in its full force, and the 


cm 67 who had ſo _ looked upon Bee | 


be Roman tercitories, | 
— — to. one W 


= t 


- ol * * 


1 th was yery rigorous, >, Nobis by a > £6. 
inflexibility of temper, made it much more ſo than 
ever, ſo that moſt of the ſoldiers locked upon him 


38 an inhuman enger, rather than a beneyolent 
eneral, who intended to conduct the forces of the 
1 the common enemy. This was a 
| mo 
Honer had the enemy appeared, than the Volſcians 
who were pot half fo numerous as the Romans, 


in their commander. 85 


rces, hut ſtill in vain, for they actually refuſed to 
ear him ſpeak. His next doen. was to make an 


hopgy * retreat, but they Paid no regard dof his 


Sz 


Rocking circumſtance for the general, for no 


the latter to flight, becauſe they could nat 
Appius did all a Sg could in order to rally 1 


* . 
* 2 » i . „ 
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rs, and fled wit ever conſidering the du 
855 were under ge on ublick. ow few — 
de forces yet adhered: to yy and having mar- 


led 4 — in proper order, be comm ed the 


lictors to 
turians who had refuſed to obey 
being over, he 2 0 every tenth man to be taken 
out from the place he ſtood in the ranks, and he 


angle and behead ar, ap. one. of the cen» 


was executed before the army as a terrible example 
to all thoſe who for the future ſhould. giſobey, the 


orders of their general. Here we have an example 
of 'the ſeverity of the military laws even in a bar- 
barous age. A ſeverity that can never promote the 
ends of government; although it may for ſome 
time firike a ſort of awe or terror into the. minds of 
the vulgar, eſpecially when it is conſidered that they 
have not an opportunity of aſſerting their own 
natural rights and privileges. Times, however, 


when things are carried to ſuch an unreaſonable 


height, are never 3 to Te public ; for 


ſubmit, while at the ſame time they are batching 


deteſtation to all ranks of people among the .Ro- 


mans, who were below the degree of patriciang, 


but more particularly the ſoldiers, who. in 7 
.warlike age were the guaydians. of the ſtate. 

did not, however, continue to exerciſe a —— 
authority long ayer his fellow citizens till he w 


called to an account for his conduct by the ridge 


of the e, who inſiſted that the Agrarian, Jay 
ſhould. b comp lied with, and all ranks of peopl, 
485 fm: to it wichout rye or evaſion. Ii 


4 


s orders. That 


ople may, from motives of neceſſity be obliged to 


1 * 
* 2 


. to bring their oppreſſors to condign puniſh= 
67 "The conduct of Appius made bim an object of 


* * r 
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As he continued to perſiſt in his obſlinacy, a day 


was appointed for him to make his defence before the 
people; but when he came he aſſumed the moſt do- 
mineering airs, and ſeemed regardleſs whether he 


Id five. or die. The tribunes of the people, 


9 r r rey >a 2 r 
fanity, and therefore in order to do juſtice both to 
m and the republic, they ordered that his trial 
ſhould be put off till ſome future time of meeting, 


2 


In the mean time he laid violent hands upon bim- 
felf, in conformity with an unnatural notion, that 
Was beginning to gain ground in that age, and 


* 


which in ſubſequent times was Iooked upon as an 


BE 
5 >» 


=» fh 8 
inſtance of heroiſm. m. 
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292 1A in the manner already mentioned; and 
war having ceafed between 5 Romans and 
;the Volſcians, the people were for ſome time quiet. 
But no ſooner were theſe wars, or rather ſkirmiſhes, 
ver, than the trihunes began to ſhew their au- 
thority, and ſo great was their infolence, that the 
inſiſted upon the people being intruſted with a patt 
ol the legiſlative authority, and propoſed: that a bo 
of laws. ſhould be compiled, wherein the reſpective 


2 YEW & £25 @ 4 * 241. d 3 "I : : fy *. en hed nw 
r ©; 21048 
. C. 8 PPI Us having made away with himſelf 

. bo +.» 


bounds of each party ſhould be comprehendded. | 


This occaſioned the moſt violent diſputes in the 
ſenate, between the patricians and the tribunes of 
the people; and Czſo, the ſon of . ging 
einnatas, drove the clamorous multitude, ou iN Fr 
| | e Orun 2 


1234.7 


— 


who ſeemed to have acted from motives of ſound 


that he might be more ready to make his defence. 


rann 
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. treating them at the ſame time with ; cyery 
mark of indgnity, 1189 
Tbe conduct of dne young | amtrivitlej« 1 ae 
perated the people, that regs 'rribunes reſolved: to 
bring him to public juſtice, and therefore gave him 
notice that a day was fixed upon for him to Ake his 
defence. His father was equally reproached by 
both parties, and the haughty ſon was admitted to 
bail, from which he fled, and his father bein 
man of the greateſt integrity, took the whole perils : 
upon himſelf. He ſold all his eftates except one 
{mall farm, which lay on the other fide of the Tiber, 
to which he retired, and cultivated it in the moſt 
frugal manner, in order to procure a ſubſiſtence for 
bis family, while his fon, who was declared an 
enemy to the commonwealth, took ſhelter from the 
revenge of his incenſed countrymen. among the 
. £truria. ; 
In the mean time the clamours of the people c con- 
tinued to increaſe more than ever againſt the ſe- 
nators, for not putting in force the Agrarian law, 
and it was inſinuated by the tribunes, that a deſign 
had been formed, in order to deprive them of their 
privileges, and make them ſlaves to the patricians. 
by theſe means they thought to have intimidated 
os ſenate, and brought them into a compliance 
with all their deſigns; but ſtill they found it im- 
practicable, for the people continued till more 
clamorous than before, while the patricians re- 
mained inflexible, and lent a deaf ear to all their 
intreaties. During the continuance of theſe in- 
tefline diviſions among the citizens, Herdonius, a 
Sabine, a man of an enterprizing ſpirit, took up 
arms, in order to ſurprize Rome, while the people 
were ſo much engaged in their own popular diſ- 
butes, that they had totally e hat Nrn. 
cir 
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y to each other as memb 

lective i body i in a political capacity. 

his Herdonius was à man of great power, hed, 
he had abilities fit for conducting anyrenterprize 
wharever. His tenants and: ener were ſo nu - 

merous, that he was able to raiſe an army of four 

chouſand men, whom he fent down the Tiber in 


boats during the night, and next morning the 


— vers were not a little ſurprized to fee a foreign 
in poſſeffion of the eapitol, as well as ſome 
other, important places in Rome, 


Herdonius, like an able politician, did all he : 
_ cvuld to perſuade the flaves and the lower orders of 
the people, to join his ſtandard ; but the tribunes, 


notwithftanding their inveterate hitred'to the' patri- 


_ cfans, yet could not bear the thoughts of becoming 
enemies to their country. Application was made 
to the conſuls, and they my that ten men 
ftibuld be made choice of by the pebple, and au- 
thorized with plenary powers to make laws binding 
upon the whole community; Valerius, one of the 
confuls, took upon himſelf the direction of public 
affairs, and marching at the head of as many of the 
people as would follow him, he called out that all 

_ thoſe who had the intereſt of their countfy at heart, 


ſhould now ſhew their courage, by taking up arms 


in its defence. A moſt dreadful engagement en- 
ſued, in which the conſul was ſlain, ahd Herdonius 


laid Violent hands upon himfelf, while 2 follower 
were either ſlain or made ſlaves. 5 al 


This victory over the Sabines, did not, "Ra, 
reſtore peace to the city, for the Agfiirian law was 
whit the ſenate could not think of Cbmplying with: 
for this feaſon, that it would have in a conſideralble 
manner affected their temporal circumſtances. TRE 

tribunes — the 2» — but as he. 


had 


ers of the ſame col. 


q 
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he told them that he was but one, and therefore he 
could not give them an anſwer till ſach time as a 
colleague was appointed to act in concert with him. 
It was therefore refolved upon, that an aſſembly of 
the people ſhould be called, in order to make choice 
of a new conſul, and the election fell upon I 
tius Cincinnatus, the father of Cæſo, who had been 
proſecuted as an enemy to his country, This 
worthy Roman had becomie ſo dead to all thoughts 
of riſing to any honorary employment under 
the government, that when the deputies, 

who were appointed to give him notice of 
his new dignity, arrived at his farm, they found 
him holding the plough in the character of a huſ- 


bandman. He did not feem in the leaſt ambitious 


of the honour that had been beftowed upon him, 
but looking back to the fields, where he had long 
enjoyed rural pleaſures, he came to his wife and ſaid, . 
Ah, my dear, I muſt leave my beloved retire- 
«ment, and I am afraid theſe fields will not be cul- 
e tivated in a proper manner during this ſeaſon, 


0 unleſs I ſhall return to give my men ſuch di- 


© rections as are neceſſary for the regulation of their 
emu b 


Having taken an affectionate farewel of his wife, | 


he ſet out for Rome, where he found two contend- 
ing · parties ready to devour each other; but prudence 
indueed him to take part with neither, being reſolved 
to diſcharge the duty of his office, without feeking. 
for popular applauſe on the one hand, nor incurring 
popular diſpleaſure on the other, He was well ac- 
quainted with all the ſprings of action in the human 
heart, and therefore while he treated the tribunes 
with a reſpect becoming their dignity, as the re- 
preſentatives of the people, he at the ſame time 
| 5 \ IE | : chaſtiſed 


ON ο v 


chaſtiſed ; their inſolence, Were out 
che Hound of 0 eir duty. = and the extent 9 5 their 
privileges. Upon 93 Whole, his conduct was ſuch, 
that it gave the utmoſt ſatis faction. to bo wy con- 
tending i . for he knew 1 7 * the 
rigour of the laws with equitable moder : and 
the power of the ſtern magiſtrate on the bent was 
forgotten, when the ſeverity of 5. depen. were 
related by ſentiments of mercy, which can only 
take place in great minds. Having N ed the 
affairs of the republic in this equitable manner one 
ear, and brought the contending parties to a ſort of 
agreement, he reſigned the enſigns of his office, a and. 
dnce more went to enjoy his beloved retirement, in 
e cultivation of that farm, op which he had Ven 
called by the unanimous ſuffra es i people, 
The value or worth of a magiltrate is ſeldom 
| known till ſuch as paths them e 
with that duty they owe to the. ne PE | 
J. C on Many have taken e Ne Ives. 
295 reins of govèrnment, and 115 | 
hargs every. duty to the public, 2 Akt We 
_ time they knew that they were no Wa 0 
ſuch, ugdertakiags ; , and.the- event 9 5 I. h 
eople that the aſſertion now made uſe of 45, üs. 
0 cents had acted as a conſul... the 
an, people with ſuch moderation, han | 
integtity, that be. deſerved the applaulg,o I 
Pegpls, ;and it Nee long before they Were. On A 
more.ghli igeds to, ſol wp tug, to leave. that ta : 
retirement which ſeemed more happy 19 hi Wy than all f 
the ee of offices, ar the mar, by. which 
oe ignity is held 1 vp to the e as 4 e | 
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ied," yet were ſo reſtleſs i in their diſpoſition, th 
cs 1 ed to renew the War, and ewe 
hoſtilities 3 gainſt the Roman people. Minutius, one 
of the confiſs, was ſent at the head of an army to 
oppoſe them, but being of à coward! diſpoſition, 
and utterly unacquainted with the military art, he 
cetreated at the firſt approach of the enemy, and | 
ſuffered the Romans to be incloſed within a defile 
between two mountains, from whence there was no 
r bability of their being able to make a retreat. , 
| Tnevitable deſtruction now ſeemed impending on {.. | 
Roman army; for the conſul neither knew how ta | 
advance or retreat; while ſome horſemen, endowed 
With more courage than the reſt of the ſoldiers, 
made their way through the camp of the enemy, and 
conyeyed the diſmal news to the ſenate at Rome. 
The e as well as the people, were ſtruck | 
with con ſternation; and as the other conſul could 2 
ay. be ad in an affair of ſo much importance, 1 
1. that . e 3 


Fe ; % 
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1 ot manner 2s Pee : wh when the 4 

ſented to him the enſigns of his office, he . they 85 2 
5 at che thought, and declared that he was fo 
N in che e of his farm, that he = 3 


fire. a chan „nor coo an y thing | but of 
1 of his country bring him | Romy . 4 grin | 
That fimplicity 4 manners had fo Wedel 


W evety part of his du; il ſeemed 14 | 1 

predominant principley. for no ſoaner ha the 9 
gers iny lied h with the enſigns of office, . 

95 he kes chalice * e 4 poor labouring 
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man, to be the: general af his horſe, becauſe he was 
convinced -of his ſkill in militaty affairs, and could 
exp ea in his fidelity in reſpect to the diſcharging 
| the duty incumbent upon him. 57 725 | 
| The parents of Tarquilius bad lived in the mot 
Selene circumſtances, but his father having been 
inzolved in debt, he was left an orphan, and had 
| \aQted only as a private ſoldier during the 
wars, and as a huſbandman in time of an 45 
As ſoon as the dictator entered the city, he cum 
moned all thoſe who were willing to arms, 
to appear the ſame evening in the Campus 
Martius, and at the ſame time bring along with 
them proper arms and accoutrements, with pro- 
viſions to ferve them five days. This was: a moſt 
ſpirited reſolution, and it is impoſſible to expres 
with what alacrity the people obeyed the orders of 2 
man, in whom they pn" lady the utmoſt con- 
fidence. - This ſhould teach magiſtrates to ſludy the 
inclinations, of the people, who are the fountain of 
power, and ſeek nothing further as a reward for 
their: ſervices, than the public ap | . 


| 5 FIT: | Ps | | | 
| men to make as. much noife as Toile: by hang 
and acclamations, that the confols might be ap- 
prized of their arrival, ſo as to revive the drooping 
Mirits of the army. Thie was an — 
| dioliche enemy, who thought themſelves ſeeure of 
1 . victory, but they were fl. more perpleaed hen 
they fond that Cincinnatus had taken them in 
Nm, tao thrown up an entrenchment between 
in order to eden * from 3 
0 e battle enſued, but the. Volſct find- 
Ing. themſelves altogether unable to oppoſe the 


. even defend —— — 
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8 formidable as poſſible, made all the offit 


that the 


* Wear would permit, and * che auxiliaries. 


An 0 - & © wwuwnagywe TT . 
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gude for peace] and a ceſfariory'of arms. wat 
reed up- 


n They gave the dictator leave to ih | 
ſeribe wh imdicibng they were to comply Wich; 
and he, in order to make the Roman power a 


ſoners of War, and obliged all the commri fla 


diers to paſs under the yoke; That is, they were 
obliged to paſs under à gallows with” wo” 

extended upon it, as a token of their having for. 
feited their lives, and become obnoxious o public 


_ puniſhment, - 


This was undoubtedly the moſt ab- 
ject ſtate to which he could reduce them, and their 
conduct in ſubmitting to ſuch conditions is a prddf 
had no regard for that ſpiri uf public 

Iberty that muſt at all times keep the ſtate from 
demos, and make men real patriots; though 
they:may-not' be denominated by chat apperlacion 


es unthinking populace. 


All: the plunder taken from the enemy he ordered 
ee among his men, nor did he fo 
chus appropriate one part of it to himſelf. * In 

Law other patt of his conduct he a ted in che mot 
dctereſted manner, and having ſubdued the che- 
mies of the commonweal th, and made the city 
mach mofe ffouriſhing than it was when he entered 
2 office; he 2 the dictatorſhip aſter he 
y enjoy ed it two months. So much can ſome 
ina little time. The ſenate intended 

to have heaped honours upon him, but he rather 
ohoſe to return to his farm, in order to ſpend tho 
remainder of his days in e eee 


donnektion with the buſy world, 


8 ao C. The ZXquii who could” not bean: ER 


thoughts of being ſubject to the Romans. 
act: 296... took the field — wo as the ſeuſbn of 


out 
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out "of: their o e more entared.; 4 in PLA 


ump. This was apparently; a fatal ſtroke to the 
| Romans,” for theſe wateſtine diviſions; was not yer 
healed, and whenithe levies were to be made, the 
benen would mot ſuffer the people to be inrolled. 
every ching was nom in a ſtate of confuſion, and 
as/ thẽ {nators had: moſt to loſe, fo the hey reſolved to 
raiſe a their dependants, and put themſelves at 
their head in order to ſupport the public cauſe, 
Fhis was certainly a very political meaſure, for 
| no ſooner: did the people es the aged ſenators go- 
_ ing in a body againſt the common enem 415 than the 

love of their country got the better of en 
prejudices; and they conſented to inliſt upon conr 
9 that their tribunes ſhould from Hive de. ine 
creaſed to the. number of te. 

Great oppoſition was made in the fans to hs 
. meaſure, becauſe moſt of the Patricians looked 
upon it as only a handle made uſe of by the People, 
in order to encroach upon the civil power. I 
could not conceive how their own dignity could be 
ſupported, while any conceſſions in favour of liberty 
were made to the people, and like all corrupt mi- 
niſters, they ſet up a claim to power, ene 
"ih the rights df the community, 

While the ſenate was deliberating in this manner 
6 the moſt ſalutary methods to be uſed in Due to 
ſupport the peace of the city, without givin 
people an unlimited authority, Cincinnatus, w. 
from the whole of his n (cems to have 4850 
conſiſtent with the duty of an upright magiſtrate, 
tald them, that nothing could much eſtabliſn 
their own power, as that of granting the people 
the liberty of chuſing ten tribunes. He obierved, 
that while they had only a few, they were gene- 
rally unanimous in * opinions, but could the 

number 


whenever it ſhould rappen 
2 poflible; | 


: Fett my people now. 
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e be encreaſed to ten, one would by his diſ- 
ſenting vote direct the whole of the proceedings, 
and one dut of ten might be caſily brotighe over, 
M order to give'countenance! to 2 favourite ſcbheme, 
to be-profiefed ta the 
ſenate. The ſenate! coineided with 'bis-.propoſal, 
and in order to make the people as much contented 
they were cold that their requeſt ſhould 
be « with, and _ acer of wibunes a> 
cfeaſ2d"to T7). 376144. 7; dee 11581 


none dar t the ery perſons 
Aicher "Had made choice of Dee 
tberty, acted ia ſuch a 
Herz ens neſt man could place rages Jowagrs 


tems The people inſiſtec that their: tribmnes 


fhould ſummon a publie aſſembly in the forum in 


Oo" als an act, in which every one ſhould be 


8 of building houſes on the 
Aefftine Ful er mar int were altogether 
Votcupied! Phe ſetnate was perplexed; hut they 
ent it mucb better to comply with their te- 
Wr chan Habe the Agrarian Law'irevived; which 
9 
this did not anſwer the end propoſed; fer new 


had no intentien of complying with 3 but 
complaints were conſtantly exhibited, and demabds 


Made of ſueh à nature, that nune could comply 


With them, Who had the leaft e to the dignity 
ment? 1 79 J 92 eee 342 10091 F 

From ks you may Iearu that there is: „ line 
. de pee for che conduct of thengei- 


Frheck and the teas pe Let tyrants en- 


Aach on the cid of the people, and they 

o- not when do ſtop, till they have made 
m che moſt 7 ſtaves, and on the other hand. 
3 3 "IW ** 7 3 E 18 2 Ne det 


Tecs at rom n I 


ds * 


ws * the ren u1s TUR. 
24 35 Ke demands aft au lift utineceſſary 


9 nd! be, al de le 
ge Li, | proceed f ber, till ch nd 


en. 
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power of the tribunes now begs on 

I object of. ridicule, in conſequence of their- 

rex? ae they even went 1 far as * ſummons 

*conſuls to appear before e peo 

freer, to every thing that ſhould be s 225 
pect to their infringement of the 


4 3 1 & . | "3 | : 


= 


them, with ret 
A 1 Law. 
On the d . for che diſcuſſion of this 
important ar, 2 of the people gathered to- 
| Funn and long debates enſued ——— thoſe who 
Toug t to ſupport the. Patricians on che one band, 
"and the friends of liberty on the other. The ſe- 
nators 9 1 conſuls argued that no gorernment 
dould exiſt whete the laws were not vigorouſly | 
üted. And on the other hand the tribunes ;'of 
the people inſiſted that what they claimed was 
conſtitutional, and therefore their demands ought 
©, be complicd Ws - 
The ply: began to be extremely abs, 
and inſifted for th Agrarian Law being executed 
In its full force, while Sek ſenators' and conſuls Kill 
remained inflexible. While they were deliberatin 
in this manner with equal heat on both ſides, Sic- 
cinus Denatus, an old foldier, entered the ford, 
and addreffing himſelf to the tribunes, told them 
how many battles he had fought in defence of the 
Commonwealth, and yet for all that he was left to 
Rarve while ſinking under, the decays ef nat 


: 48 5 5 5 352818 
b lands that Kar gods u his 
from the cominon enemy, were bre among 
the patricians, who had never fuſtained any of the 
- fatigues of war, and they refuſed to grant him ſo 


* 
* 
of 


| Ie 145 Some of the ſenators made attempts to 
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much out of them as would: procum a ſcanty ſub- 

fiene M 2, 

| d o ſooner had he 171 (peaking, than the people 
n e that ſo much merit mould go 

ee ed that the law ſhould be put ja 


force, and an equitable diſtribution be made of 


but all was in vain, for the people, in one 
vice, called out for a redreſs of their grievancies, 


Without —.— any en to the dignified order of 
4 5 50 
The phat N who looked upon. the 


Amands of the people as altogether. inconſiſtens 
With, the dignizy of government, ruſhed. out among 
55 multitude, and with their ſwords drawn, 5 | 
them all to flight, declaring that they would ſooner 
their lives than comply with their requeſts. 


1 RED The tribunes of the people could not look upon 


this act of indignity in any other light than as 
merely the higheſt degree of inſolence, and therefore 
ee eee that the young patricians ſhould, be 
tried;. in order to deter others from committing the 
practices for the future; but ſtill the grie- 
ancies of che people were not redreſſed, for the Pa- 
tricians ſeemed. to reign triumphant. 


There is nothing contributes fo. much towards 


ling inteſtine diviſions in public communities oy 
ee invaſion, and while the Rom 
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: Jod S Hop ess 2411 T e 
cjans 36, th W KihEa and tlie liberties of the 
people news be eo that 

TEE 8 marching "x ful Yody wc 
It a of the MEN to head the army 
againſt the invaders, and along with him, in his 
train, he took Siccinus Denatus, who by his 
ſpirited harangues, had fo much ingratiated himſelf 
into the favour and graces of the people. He was 
bribed by the conſul, and therefore in order to 
prevent him from making any remonſtrances againſt 
the grievancies which the people complained of, he 
was Sent by the conful to attack tie enemy at a 
place where there was not the leaſt reaſon to ſup- 
-Poſe but he would be killed along with all thoſe 
under his command. His courage, however; ſup- 
ported him under the greateſt dangers ; for altho 
he had no more than eight hundred men under his 
command, yet they had been ſo long actuſtbaied | 
fo. war, that they were willing to unders dif- 
Kculties rather than deſert his ſtand M= 
tacked the hong at a part of the — 
they had not eaſt ſulpicion of any aſſault being 
made, and by his conduct and courage alone, the 
Romans obtained a complete victory, and triumphed 
over their enemies, Whom they defeated wir great 
Kauchter. 5 ; 262 d ren 425 s 
Siceinus Beds who had done ſo much ſervſce 
to the commonwealth, knew the malice of the 
- conſul to be inveterate; and at the fam# timee 
vas convinced that he would not havè been ſent = 
ſo dangerous an expedition, had it not bern ih hopes. 
of his being defeated, Ile therefore reſdlved — 
aſſert his own importance, and fir that reaſon; when 
the conſuls returned from the army to the eityy2he 
united that no triumph mould be allowed tem 
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are 
This was ſuch à popu 


look oh LE the; 1 85 privilei "1 
L | ant | 1 8 5 
them from 18 0 : ſenate, a8 

well as from che merci 15 5 [+ of ie petri 
T 'hus> the ſtruggle eee the governors and the- 


people, came to ſuch an height, that while the 
latter began to know the nature of their own im- 
portance, and that ſhadow of ſovereig y which the 
ſenate had claimed, began to d indle down to 
nothing. 8 
From this you may learn, that denne can ſet 
4108 natural claims, nor can governors continue 
Jong. in oppreſling the people. Tyrants may for 
ſome time 3 a coercive authority over free- 
z born ſubjects; 3 but they cannot expect to do it any: 
longer than the people begin to know what right 
they have to act conſiſtent with the rules of civil 
ſociety, and at the ſame time be trampled upon by 
Sthoſe to whom they have delegated an authority 
to govern them conſiſtent with the laws of the com 
"Ty to which they belong, as members who 
wanted to diſcharge every duty incumbent — 
them. a 
A. C. The diſputes concerning the Agterän be, 
202 ſeemed to have for ſome time ſubſided; for- 
0 violence of the contending parties on each hand, 
had been carried on with ſuch heat, that all thoſe 
who had the leaſt regard to the ſafety of the eivil 
- community, wanted to fee an end ut to them, a 
„ee reſtored to the city. 1 
To bring about ſo valuable a chin, Fn to. 
conciliate the affections of all ranks of people, and: 
make every one acquainted with a fixed rule of duty, 
it was propoſed that the Jaws ſhould be all reduced. 


5 >a, e 0 that every POO, ſhould "RIG in. 
a9 We s ad it, H 5 * 1 
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what manner tey were to 1 The ſenate 

0 chis propoſal, at the only method that could be 
uſed to heal'the differences between them and the 
People: for they deſired that the bounds: of 'their 
power ſhould be marked dut in the fame manner as 
ar rename who in. all ſtates: are the mot 
numerous. z Nis IC 

R was themfore, 3 in the chase and ap- 
proved of by the people, that deputies from the re- 
public ſhould be ſent to Greece, in order to brin 
over ſome copies of thoſe laws that had been fram 
for the uſe of ee and the other ſtates of that 
country; who were then the moſt famous in the 
would. Famous, whether we conkder them as the 
encouragers of learning, or the E af thoſe 
civil rights of the people, to which every man is 
undoubtedly entitled to, by that oo. * "bears in 
N as an individual. 

Manlius Sulpicius, We eee were the 88 
ſons made choice of by the Roman people to go upon 
this important expedition, and they were ſent out in 
gallies conſiſtent with the dignity tbat the people of 
Rome began then to take upon them; for although 
lieile better than barbarians, yet they looked upon 

themſelves as ſuperior to all others. In this manner 

they” fer fail from the Tiber, and undoubtedly it 
Wuithe duty of the ſenate, as well as the people to 
make their repreſentatives as. teſpectable as poſſible, 
whilethey were going upon a foreign embaſſy to the 
moſt polite: people in the world; for had they dont 
other iſe, they would have hraught their republic 
into difgrace, while they were sto ing e to A 
ſtate of matiirity: . 

While they were: > TRY fon Rome. 4455 mk 
dreadful plague happened in the city, which daily 
ont; off vaſt numbers of the people, ſo that upon 
- | their 


heir returning, all a ite aboliſhed s.foc 
the public: calàmity had ce Kansas os esher as 
Ariends, who before:were:enemiges«:{: [od 0 bot 
it When the three ambaſſadors red they 


ducedꝭ the copies of the laws:which-they- bad 9 


from the Athenian. archieves, and they were digeſted. 
into ten rules or tables; but two more were after 
wards added, by the unanimous: conſent of the 
ſenate and people; fo that theſe munici al laws were 
called the laws of the twelve tables. They werk in 
their oumn nature ſimple, and ſuited to the manneis 
of the people in that age, and many fragments of 
them are ſtill to be met with in the wreingiogt 
:Civilians: : 1303 
„ Fhe laws being 1 to the ſenate and. to the- 
poopie, the latter inſiſted that ſome of their /own. 
ſhould be made. choice of, to reduce them into 
a ſyſtem, ſo that the executive part ſhould be am- 
| pled with in the moſt rigorous manner-—. 
This occaſioned ſuch: a number of debates, - ahnt 
it is neceſſaty to attend to the proceedings of the 
Romans in the cloſeſt manner. Ten.of the prin- 
cipal fe nators were made choice of, whoſe paẽwWer 
was to laſt for one year, aud no appeal Was & Hy | 
from whatever they determined. 30:2 lg 
Poſthumus, Manlius, and Saite who. had 
been ſent as ambaſſadors to Greece, were theithree 
_ firſt: choſen; and to them were added, Anpiun, 
Genutius, Sextus, Romulus, Jukius, Veturius, and 
Heratius, men held in the utmoſt eſtimatian bahe 
People, and who had 18 poifeftons in I: Rh 
detritaries. QI, GW... - 
Theſe ten perſons 9 85 the abloluts power of 
the. government reſted in their: hands, re ſolved that 
each ſhould act one ſi n gle day, and then! he ſut- 
N the other. That no datei might take 
place 
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place among them, but that each ſhould have that 
honour beſtowed upon him that was confiſtent with 
the duty of his ſtationg it was agreed upon that the 
perſon in office for the day, ſhould be — : 
all che enſigns of power, while the other ſhould only 
be honoured in ſuch a manner as to diſtinguiſn them 
from the vulgar, and convince the populace that 
they had a right to reſpect, becauſe A would Wn 
in their turn. 9 hen wor 
Here we find, in conſequence of — Arogalebes 
eween the people and the patricians, Rome once 
more aſſumed a new form of. nn 5 For 
ſome time theſe magiſtrates acted as if had 
nothing but the intereſt of the commonwealth at 
heart, and that the people might be made fully 
acquainted: with the code of Jaws that had been 
brought from Greece, they got a ranger, 2 rative 
of Epheſus, to interpret them to them 
Induſtry, however, ſurmounts all "difficulties; 
| 5 by the aſſiduous attendance of: the people to 
what was ſaid to them by the interpreter, they ſoon 
comprehended the nature of thoſe dus that were to 
He'the rule of their duty as members of the com- 
munity ; and a8 ſoon as they could read them, they 
were engraven on plates of braſs, en hang = in 
the forum. cb qq: 
Fhis was a moſt excctient Kula) becauſe by 
ir the people were not leſt in a ſtate of uncertainty 
concerning the extent of thoſe: obligations they were 
under — * eivik power; for the line of duty was 
markkd out in ſuch a manner; that they could not 
be decelved. Such indeed ſhould be the duty of all 
legiſlators; for no man, conſiſtent with the dictates 
of: natural religion, © ought to be judyed dy ra law 
that has never been promulgated to him zu nor can 
9 upon as: criminal, unleſs a — | 
| wit 
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_ whoſe PE MT had 1 in +-confalcrable/mennes 
_ +» Phey told the people: As ebene was an 
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_ with ſome pains and penalties affined to it, has firſt 


been made public, in order to: puniſn him. 
2 thing being ſettled to the ſſatis faction of alt 
it was thought the decemviri would b. 

d their employments; but che love of power 
is of too intoxicating a nature to bei eaſily given up. 


Theſe magiſtrates found that by their eneroach- 
| —_— on the rights of the ſenate:aud patrici 


ans, 
had engroſſed to themſelves almoſt the whole 
giſlative as well as the executive power, ſo:that 
— were unwilling to become ſubject to thoſa 


abridged. 211114 ö 
abſolute 
neceflity for ſome: more laws being added to thoſe 
brought from Greece, in order to eſtabliſh the 
liberties of the people, and the citizens, in com- 
pliance with their requeſt, were unanimous in their 
reſolution of continuing them ſome time longer in 
office. It 5 remarkable, _ ſome perſons: can 

ire popularity, even under a pretence of ade- 
ri 0 it; and — have riſen to power, a well 
as grandeur, by a well- affected indifference.for what 
they moſt withed for. Sincerity; however, :is the 
foundation of real patriotiſm; for no man can he 


ſuppoſed capable of acting for the intereſt:of his 
country, conſiſtent with the duty he owes: to his 
9 While he e 2 eee 


—— — duties of bis — — — — 


the people to look out for ſome perſon properly qua- 


lified to ſucceed him, as he was determined to 
reſign, and retire to à private ſtation. But while 


he was pretending to ſo: much diſintereſtedneſss he 
was in a private manner making ſure: * 


by bringing over to hie party as bite 


Citizens — — .it bees 1986012011 
This was ſuch' a ſtroke of 5 that it ſur- 
priaed — — nleing man among the Roman 
people, eſpecially When on the day of election his 
name ſtood firſt in the liſt of the candidates, and a 

—— the populace ſtood up in his favour, 
Fe at the fame time contrived means to get ſome af 
the plebians, who were moſt: attached to his in- 
tereſt, elected to ſerve along with him, in order to 
have them wholly under his own direction, all 
arhich was tranſacted under the name ol b Parrictiſn 


wa popularity. S Wi 
From this you may learn in what manner govern 
ment is generally conducted, and how eaſily the 


lower claſs of — are impoſed upon. Theſe 
-decemviri pretended to the moſt diſintereſtedneſs of 
mind, and the greateſt integrity of conduct, and 
yet we find them as fond of coveting popular ap- 
plauſe as ever tyrants were to — ag a pretended 
Prerogativeuponthe: ruin of the, ri ts of their own 

natural ſubjects. 22 8 . 522 $83; 14 113 1092 
The nin — Appius reinſtated in 
the of that authority he do much deſirnd, 
reſolved, if poſhble, to make it / foithat 
no revolution for the future ſhauld ſet it aſide. All 
thoſe connected with him were creatures whom he 
had raiſed to power, in order to be ſubſetvient tochis 
views, and he doubted nat of bringing them over, 
tocgive à ſanction to all his- — They were 
toa ducile, and under too many obligations to Ap- 
pius, to diſpute his orders, and therefore in the moſt 
ſolemn manner, they bound themſelves not to do 
any thing without his approbation and concurretice. 
Here we. find a popular eneroachment upon the 
1 wo of the ſenate that ſeemed to ay — 
ruciien 


, 


U 
> 
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Kruction of. the commonwealth. The wee 


no longer acted in the moderate manner "had 
done; for inftead of one of them, as uſual, ing 
attended with the lictors, each claimed that pri- 
vilege; nor did any of them ever appear in public, 
but with all the enſigns of regal dignity, that uſed 


to de aſſumed by the Roman — before the ex- 


pulſion of Farquin. The eyes of the people were 
now opened, and they found that. inſtead of men 
properly qualified to diſcharge the duties of ma- 
giſtrates, they had given up their power into the 


bands of villains, who, under the proſtituted name er 


law, exerciſed the moſt horrid acts of e . 


without regard to any moral obligations. 


The vileſt wretches were made uſe of to give ir. 
formation againſt all ſuch as were obnoxious to the 
ues of the people, and ſuch as obtained any 
xdreſs of their grievancies, were obliged to purchaſe 


it at the expence- of truth and honeſty, namely, by 


ring bribes to the judges. Every perſon who had 


the leaſt regard for the proſperity of Rome, looked 
upon their city as given up to deſtruction, but that 
they might not be witneſs of the miferies that ſeemed 


inbendine. they retired and diſperſed-themafelves 


among the neighbouring ſtates, e 54% 


In the mean time the decemviri Endir 


that rhey 
had proceeded too far in their deſpotic action ＋ 


degan to think of ſome means whereby they could 
regain. the affections of the people which they had 
in a great meaſure loft. To effectuate fo valuable 
a purpoſe, and make themſelves ill more arbitrary 
than before, they ordered that two new tables of 
laws ſhould be added to. thoſe already agteed upon 
by the ſenate, and theſe were called the laws'of the 
twelve tables. This they conſidered as a maſter- 

d dN policy; 3 for it was — that none of 
HALL the 


the-pateicians and. plebia PO Went: Nun lren 
together in: marriage, from W — 
chat tbeir Ele intended way, by es he Vfeach 
between-the contending par F d 
The pesple, —— Were "nt Mich fools bat 
that they ſaw through their deſigns, although they 
reſolved to conceal. their reſentment for ſome time, 


deeaule, they knew they would ſoon. have an op- | 


portunity of chuſing others in their oom. Stupid, 
indeed, ate thoſe who think to ſupport themſelves 
in power, by trampling, on the rights of the Aale 
een authority, with wh ich they ate | 
truſted. . 5 
In this, however, the 


e ple : were dec; Fr 


no ſooner did the time election arrive, than the 


decemviti, in the moſt arbitrary manner, voted 
themſelves into a ſtanding body for one year longer, 
although it Was contrary to the law, and both the 
ſenate and the people had remonſtrated againſt i it. 


The people looked upon themſelves as utterly im- 
poſed 2 by thoſe whom they had made their 


a city was almoſt deſerted of its in- 


. — The decemviri acted in ſo arbitrary a 
manner, that they ſeemed: to. mind nothing further 
-than that of looking out-for new objects upon whom 
might. [exerciſe their cruelty. , The martial 


courage to take up arms in defence of their juſt 
rights and privileges, which they had nobly ae- 
 »quired.in the field of battle. 

Their uſurped authority was cpepred not oily 
by the lictors, who on every occaſion uſed to 4284 


s ſubſervient to them, and even many of the 


5894 


they 
ſpirit of the Romans ſeemed, during this time, to 
have ſubſided, for not one of the citizens had 


hben megiſtrate, for all their clients were obliged to 


- &ri6japs/Were brought over theit party, r 5 


in, „ v WW wo iy 
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Fi 


e du 7 they. owed to their country. 
ſee, my 5 ee how the moſt- en 
wretches can abuſe under à pretetice-of ſup». 
porting the Pens, of the pecple; for 3 Jos 
been mock-patriots in all ages, who never paid any 
regard tot . of the people, further than 
1 Wn intere ould be promoted. 

This i is a moſt melancholy conſideration, but it 
is tog true to be denied, for the accounts of all 
nations make it evident, even to the moſt ignorant 
who have never inquired into theſe things, whether 
they were right or wrong. The abuſed power 
of corrupt magiſtrates indicates the downfall 


of, the. ſtate, and of this we ſhall have occaſion 


to take particular notice in the ſubſequent part of 
his work, The people may for ſome time be de- 
<ived,,. and for ſome time may be injured, but at 
lafh; their. indighation will return upon | the heads oy 
[ eir oppre lors 1 en N ee 


5g Sher bet ar 55 20 wes 
677 | * 5 a > IR 
ok ele x ry T E * xxIV. 
21 eie | 
E the Rochans were tearing e a 


in pieces by their inteſtine diviſions, the 
Y olſcii and, Æquii embraced as fabourable an op- 


[portynity, of invading their territories, They had 


got ſh ſix miles of Rome, before the people ſo 
c 45 new of their Nog aſe caken up arms; and 
e decemviri could hot raiſe an army without the 
-Authorjty,,of, the ſenate, ſo they Wel obliged to 
Apply to them, no withſtandinf x the haughty Ware 
anger in which, they had ated. 10 8 tem before. 
0 Thexigence' of the ſtate required that the ſenate 
Would, be called, "after a receſs of ſome months; 


and when _ met, Appius, who ft atted-ag — 
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head of the decemviri, addreſſed himſelf to them · in 
a: formal ſpeech; deſiring their opinion in- what 
manner i Dr age buſineſs of m 
8 nature. * A E 5 K H 
When be had —— ſpeaking,. Valerius, the 
grandſon of Poplicola, roſe up in eder to deliver 
Bis — dut Appius, in the moſt arbitrary 
manner, cummanded him to fit down till it came to 
His turn; for it ſeems fome of the en had not yet 
1 "OY ho = Sod: 4 
The Infolenee ef Appius wen ry great; that it en- 
the whole body of the ſenate, who told him 
that he and the other decemviri had laid a: plan to 
juſlave the people, by ſetting themſelves, above the 
laws. Marcus Horatius, in a moſt excellent ſpeec 
| obſerved; that under the bare- faced pretence- of 
ferving their ſellow-citizens, they had committed 
an innumerable ſeries of crimes and. cruelty,'-mal- 
treated many perſons with no other view but that of 
ſeizing upon their eſtates, and making themſelves 
rich at the expence of the beſt families in Rome. 
Appius, who had Jong acted the part of the moſt | 
arbitrary tyrant, r to conceal his reſent- 
ment, and he did ſo for ſome time, but at laſt his 
paſſion got the better of his reſolution, and after 
pouring out a load of abuſe upon the ſenators, he 
threatened to have Horatius thrown. headlong from 
the Farpeian rock, and there daſhed to pieces. * 
inraged the ſenate to ſuch a degree, that Appius 
began to repent of his temerity, and told x Fd pg 
he was willing to hear debates carried on in a proper 
manner, but could not conſent to hear any 
oration made that would tend anande inflaming 
the minds of the 78 1 nlite! 
He added further, — thoſe. iat Joined 


Wirk him, — with. * weer 
eh. from 


0 
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Fb ee ts W s 5 body ef laws ſhould, 
bo properly compiled, and then they were to give an 
| aecount- of their conduct, and be j ged by thoſe 
who had appointed them to act. This was a ſpe⸗ 
eious NONE to draw a veil over their iniquitous | 
proceedings, and to promote their meaſures im the 
moſt e * manner. Appius took care to bri 
over to his intereſt a large body of the ſenate, who 
rw frightened on account of the power of the . 
people. D 
I Chatdlbs,- the uncle of Appius, ſpoke af the 
conduct of the decemviri in ſuch a manner, as in- 
famed the minds of many of the ſenators, but by a 
Majority of votes, it was at laſt declared that the 
decemviri ſhould have power to levy forces, and 
lead them againſt the common enemy. 
b Having ſucceeded ſo far, they raiſed an army, 
which was divided into three ſeparate bodies, one 
of which was left under the command of Appius 
himſelf, to take care of the city, or rather to 
revent the people from filing up in arms "mn 
{@ who had fo cruelly oppreſſed them. 
The two other bodies were 9 by the 
telt of the decemviri, but the ores had not con- 
fidence in their generals. They knew that the 
Whole diſgrace of a defeat b. 15 be imputed to 
their commanders, and therefore as ſoon as the 
enemy approached, they abandoned the camp, and 
Fed in the utmoſt diſorder. When the news arrived 
that the army was defeated, the Romans received it 
with as much pleaſure as if a'nation. had been wa 
dued, or a City taken. s 
Some of the . infifted chat che | 
ſhould be diſcharged and diſgraced, * while:others 
eried out that nothing was Was ſo neceflary' as to have a 
fea ' acquainted ' with the a: arts. to 


17 B & Wag | conduct 
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t the ignity of t 
0 i oY, 
W W's any cone 00 
1 dd up. and ſpoke 
5 the "everals | in the moſt con- 
10 : pointed out their faults 3 in ſuch | 
1 5 15 would i nfluence che paſ- 
ook care ta aggravate ev ev : * 
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* 135 Appius did noi Yor fig ht of 
1 5 object, namely, that of making ki 3 
the Jovereign Arbitrary tyrant over the ſtate, 
95 LA Denatus 9 0 te ſent te end 8 
te de was the 
00 ld. 5505 IEF an 454 4 Mg tb 1 77 2 ; 
yoyed it was, both the 1 N FI 
tters, and at * ſame ce 


25 


His yhg was a man's # f K great ih 
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29 delt I mz 10 1757 0 
= him, erdingly, the Him! 71 into 5 
Wh Fa, e nk e e Od 
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em, hey began bs. OY NN 
14 0 s the oe 2 9 9 1 
ſee t e W Oo aſe — 
keeing ee 90 0 


ASTIHITCOTTETTTZAS i 
Jain betstg bir, feld, ler "AURA il 
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Py 
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In years ; but that evil by which be Kalbe 

di eien throug i ne ad "not. et rel 
kim; for placing hi S back ag gainſt a rock, 2 
| Altes 'of The villas, and a re en 

The ündaunted bravery of an innocent man 11 
always 1 lating impreffibn on even che tigt 
ab sgel aſſaſſins, and notwithſtandiog their eager 
deſire to reap the wages of iniquity, yet, herdie, 
virtue often deters them from their intended pur 
poſe.. Denatus, conſcious of his own innocence, 
and. convinced that he had been devoted to de- 
firuQion, ated with ſo much bravery, that the 
villains were intimidated, and poured in eir javelins 
Apen bim, many of which he received in his mnield 
without ſhewing the leaſt ſigns of fear. 

The aſſaſſins looking upon themſelves as inca- 
pable of deſtroying the friend of his country with 
their. warlike inftruments, had recourſe ro the 

meaneſt a& of cowardice that ever was recorded” in 
K annals of any nation whatever, Some of 9285 
went up to the top of the rock, from whence they 
threw down great ſtones, by which the aged ſoldi 
was at laſt deſtroyed, after he had given ſuch proofs 
gl his courage, as will for ever intitle him to the, 

HAR reſpeRt. Ss 

en the news was hiv; ht to Appiss, he ſent 
notice to the other decemviri, that in order to fave' 
appearances, Kin Eooptnft honour him'with' a public 
funeral, ſo that th ey might conciliate the affeCtions' 
of the people; but the diſguiſe: was ſeen through: 
by every one of the army, and thoſe who acted in fo 
hypocritical a manner, became greater objects of 
971 00 1 © even their workt actions. had made 


3971 330 en 


tet deb 


The 
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10:The: peaple were neu entaged o the highe& 
and everyaday:it was expected that theß 
would have taken up arms. againſt thoſe, - who, 
under pretence of being the —— the laws, 
had actually trampled: upon every civil inſtitution. 
One crime 1s generally followed by another, and it 
_ commonly. happens, that thoſe = trample on one 
moral obligation, ſeldom pay any regard toothe 
others. Vice is of a progrefhve natute, and thoſt 
Oſo: its votaries, ſeldom know when or Where 
bo A- — 15134} 902; 
i Fog after the afſaffination of Denatus, Appius, 
who. ſeemed to have engroſſed to himſelf the whole 
government of Rome, continued to act in a manner 
much more arbitrary than had been ever exerciſed 
den. under Tarquin, who was the laſt of the 
He could ſet no bounds to his ambition, 
nor cavld. he lay any reſtraint upon his paſſions, ſo 
that he became a ſlave both to the one and the 
| other, ſa as not to be e the: government! of 
| reaſon. £2" 28 2; 4 15m Qt 
— tay — Appius u was ks ig the fotum 
8 in litigated cauſes among the 
ſaw an aged woman: pals: by With 3 


ang female under her care, whom ſhe was con- 
L to one of the public ſchools. She was not 
above fixteen years of age, but her beauty was {d 
ſtriking, and — form ſo majeſtic, that all his 
N were on flame for enjoyment. Next da 
ſhe paſſed by at the ſame time, and the mode 
her: deportment inflamed him ſtill more than eder. 
As his paſſion for ee e 2 manner unbouad- 
ed, ſo were his luſts, and whateyer might be the 
con{cquence, , he reſolved to enjoy the innocent 
virgin at the expence of the violation of the moſt 
ren — upon human ſociety, :Hezens 
3109: | ; quire ed 
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guited! who: the was, and was informed that her 
name was Virgi and that ſhe was the dau; 

— Virginius, who then ated as A centurion, or 
the commander of a company in che army that was 
then in ee with ee e ger the | 
Volſeii. ; 
The noe * had deen comraſied to Jeilius 
who was once aitribune of the people, and to him 
ſe Was to have been married as ſoon as the war 
was over. The laws of che twelve tables had, in 
the ſtricteſt manner, forbidden the marriages of 
plebiaus with the daughters of patricians, and 
therefore Appius found himſelf reduced: toi great 
dilenima-concerning the manner in which he ſhoull 
dt; for at firſt he had reſolved, to take the virgin 
to his bed as u wife. He was fully convinced in 
his on mind, that the letter of the law was againſt 
bis indülging his favourite paſſion, and therefore he 
was reſolved to do it in a criminal manner. His 
Iſt | were made upon the nurſe; but find. 
ing that ſhe was too faithful to be corrupted, he 
of one Claudius, a vile fellow, Woo 
had been long his ſervant, and on every occaſion 
probured him proper objects for the gratification of 
his luſts; ſo as to ſatiate to all his: pleaſures, and 
this wreteh was ſo loſt to every ſenſe of moral Ob- 
gation, that he paid no regard to the feelings of 
bumsaity, ſo as he could pleaſe his maſter, and for 
hi Altous ſervices received an adequate recom 
fenes- him a LT: 2, 288 S862 
The ſcheme Proje Sed oy e ee moſt 


diabolical that was ever invented; for Claudius * 
was inſtructed to go into the ſchool where Virginia 

was, and claim her as his ſlave. Accordingly ha 
went, and would have dragged her away, had it not 
deen for her” crics-that alarmed the people, 


DT ML FB 


and 
1 
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brought them to her affiſtapce. en | 


mill claimed her as his ſlave, ſhe was obliged to 


ſubmit, and Claudius dragged her to the 1 


feat of Appius, where he made a formal nd of 


her, he knew that all his pretenſions 
were founded on falſehood. He had the aſſurance 
0 aſſert, that ſhe was the daughter of one of his 
Maves, and therefore inſiſted that ſhe ſhould remain 


n his houſe till ſuch time as proper witneſſes arrived 


from the army, who, as he ſaid, would ſupport 
bim in his right. He faid that ſhe had been by 
fraud taken from him by the wife of Virginius, 
who was barren, and never had any children, and 
Therefore he had à right, conſiſtent with the pri- 
witeges af the Roman citizens, to claim her as his 
aun, until ſuch time as the affair and be kene 
18. public court of j judicature. 
8 © Thedupticit er Appius ies in the woſt 
manner on this gccaſion, for he faid 
2 as tha reputed: pw N not preſent, nothing 
could be done in the and therefore Claudius 
muſt have his ſlave till ſuch tinhe a ieren, 
arrived from the army. ! 4 fn 
No ſooner had Appius delivered fentence in th 
manner above recited; 2 eople ſeemed all 
Alled with the utmoſt indign ) f 
partieular were the mall « — for looking 
upon Virginia as altogether: innocent, and the 
daughter of her — father, they aſſembled to- 
ther in ſuch multitudes, that Claudius was driven 
the forum, and-obliged ta:take refuge under 
the protection of the decemviri, who Kill $a In 
ale malt arbitrary manner. 

From this ſingle circumſtance you may learn 
that although — prevail for ſome time, yet the 
woice of the People will at laſt over · power all the 

machsnations 


by 
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machinations of the moſt wretched. dictators ; ; but 
is will be more at ee in * 7 letter. 
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b as the news, was communicsted to, ire 
ginus, he pi that he had received an account 
of one of his relations being fick at me, and 
therefore deſired the generals to grant him per- 
Taifſion to go there only for a few days. His requeſt 
BN complied ds, 2 he hatened ,<0- 2 city 
againſt the wretch-who, had 
fo * uſed his s mot deloyed daughter, 1 who 
* dearet to him than any thing in the world. 
1 next day. While Appius Was 00g: on be 
ament-ſcat in the ſorum, Virginia appeared 
E hter in his 1 
exbibited the utmoſt. kg of. ſorry. 
2 4 time the accuſer Claudius: 


2 N | 
| _ 8 2 


go * the py — n 3 : 

Vini, Tie err was a 

his turn, he ſpoke to N. | pe 

an here; called: before this Hel, $0 aflert 

«the! ey of mydanghrer's Birth, and zee 

ber from the hand uf .law)eſs eee 

66 my wife being barren, ſhe has had m hn 

$ and had I wanted wwadopt an heir, 1 1d have 

«6. been, a DoF a not * SO bitt fit. it is evigent 
eee at Vel inia 5 denen 


2 4 
® rex.” , he + 1 75 62 aN 


The poor innocent 85 ſtood tremblin Er ber 
father was {peakivg, and the whole body of people 


ſeemed 


en 5 
* maiden as his Have, He had 
t, that the * 


P 1 R 
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emetl to be intereſted in ber favour ; £5 _— 
kucende captivated their hearts,” h while they" adinitt 

der reſignation and filial Yuty, 7 7 5 510 > 
Appius hefitated ſome time, bat ar alt ſtandiſ 


lip; ne declared that he was a judge for the — 


alid therefore he pronounced the young maden to be 
_ thepropeftyof Claudius, at the ſame time orders 
thelictors to Aiſperſe he people. unn © 
The Hors Raving diſperſed the 
ing” to ſeite on Virginia, in order to deliver her 
f ohn t ehe 


nöunded. He told A 
take his laſt farewell of one whom he hat alwi 
locked upon is his daughter, and chen ne * 
return gti his iu che army. Appius gr 
his? requeſt upon -eonditidns AR. thoy 
lee ner in his-preſenee ;" ty ge ene — 
F £:took his dear Child in- his ae dad 

Ixaced her in the meſt tender maner - 25 vs 
Pie eedrs ruſtned dewn the checks of the lovely 


char had 


fee 


10 


nnidem, and che farher; unable to conecal His 


bp'a Rufe 


e indignation wny longer, . hatched 
d into» the heart of his daughter, 


_— than be x A to a Rate of flavery. At 
md ame time he pulled out the knife reckiag with 
— and owing it to Appius, ſwore by the 


Hm it; LE 3 E ee La AR * 
Having dultered theſe whole he run through the 
ciey calling upon the people to aſſert” rheir* juſt 
rigbts and privileges, and in the ſame manner He 
went to the army, in ors er to _Inflame the minds of 
the ſoldiers,” Qt Ed hn i! doc If: 1 


: 4 N 10 1e bee My 2 185 24694] ron 
es! | 


peoples” were 
5 Claudius; and: Kke Father" ſeemed do g * his 
us that all: he defired wan 10 


2 take 


that de would ſooner ſte her periſe in what 


Sede chat ho would - de reveriged upon 


. 
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Perhaps you may look upon this act of the brave 
pun n/a wy but 7 muſt conſider the 
time when it was done, and the provocation which 
the injured father had received. - 

A Tavlefs ruffian had thruft himſelf into power, 
and under the proftituted name of Juſtice he had 
trampled upon the moſt ſacred rights of che people. 
An injured father appears before him to ſupport the 
Honour and innecence of his only daughter, but no 
fooner did he fee her decreed in the moſt illegal 
manner to be a ſlave, than his indignation aroſe to 
Fach a height, that he was not able to ſupport the 
thoughts of ſo much diſgrace, but immediately put 
an end to her exiſtence. The action Itſelf was not 
_ Juftiiable, but Kill ſome exouſe may be made for 
the injured parent. He ſaw the laws of his<ountry 
trampled on by theſe who 'pretended to preſerve 
them -invictate, and he could not ſupport” the 
. thoughts of diſgrace, He had brought up his only 
Child with all the care that an Wache parent 

could beſtow, but for all that he ſaw her devoted to 
de an to ſatisfy the Juſt of à lawleſs rufflan. 
Sinking under the toad of his miſery; and ſeeing no 
of redrefs; he took up a knife, and plunged 
"It into — 4 bf her ld, was dearer to him than 
other in the Wor rather than the tyrant 
Cad obeafn bis ends. Fri OY 

When he arrived in the camp, he had the bloody 
knife i in his hand, and having alked pardon of the 
gods, he acknowledged that the action was raſh, 
Dut imputed the whole to the neceſfty he was under 
of vindicating the honour of his beloved daughter. 
He implored the ſoldiers in the moſt earnent Manger 
to ſupport the liberties of their country, and not 


give up thoſe privileges which they enjoyed into the 
Lands of — men, who under pretence of doing 


juſtice 
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juſtice, to every individual, would ſet all the laws at 
defiance, and eſtabliſh an arbitrary power among 
thoſe. wha bad aſſerted their natural freedom. 

« The ſoldiers. were too well convinced of the truth 


of what was ſaid by Virginaus, to hefitate one mo- 


ment in. declaring in favour of one who had ſuffered 
ſo..quch; from, the power of a villain, who fad 
trampled. upon every inſtitution. They alt agteed 


* 


— 


” 


went to the Ayentine hill, where they remained: 
were! al of thoſe who formed the 


| atine hill, where they remained ti 
they were joined by ſeveral of No 
Am. a ainſt the abines.. 8 Linn 4 ro: © 
In the mean time Appius, did all in his 


power to quel] the inſurrections that began to riſe in 
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had deſerted from the enemy, or taken part with the 


contempt, becauſe they knew that had they com- 
plied with it they would have brought upon them- 
lelves the whole vengeance of the ſoldiers who were 
3 ready in arms, and determined to 2 pory the 
lights of their fellow citizens. The whole body of 
the. people approved of the conduct of the ſenate, 
and ng, ſaoner was the decree made known, than 


meſſengers were diſpatched to thoſe who had fe- 


. xolted,, inviting them to return to Rome, pro- 


iſing at the ſame time that the antient form of go- 


ſuaſions made uſe of by "their generals, yet 8 


| 
i 
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verament ſhould be reſtertd, and all their grie- 
aner redfeſſei!i! 27 2 r now ink ef n; 
The ſoldiers returned tothe city:in'greattiiumph; 
| being honoured by all ranks of people im the whote 
republic, 'exerpt thoſe wheſe intereſt it was: th keep 
them in ſtate of oppreſſion, and in conſequenee 
thereof? the decemviri ended, aſter it had con- 
tinned ſomewhat more than three years, and in that 
time" bad rompled ven dl the rights ef the 
| people. MTA 1 8 1 = 46k a 52 140 57 5 812 
It is in a manner impoſſible to expreſs all that the 
Roman people ſaffered by thoſe men who pretended 
to be the guardians of their liberty, and the diſ- 
penſers of Juſtice to every individual; for no fooner 
were they inveſted with plenary powers from the 
people, than they ſet themſelves up as abfolute 
tyrants, who were not to be under any manner of 
controul. They were the worſt of tyrants, becauſe 
under the ſacred name of liberty they indulged! 
themſelves in the commiſſion of any vice, and made 
che people flaves, while they pretended to be ad- 
vdentes for their freedom, : 
The Romans having thus ſhaken off a yoke of 
e e they by their own imprudence had 
impoſed upon themſelves, began to think of aſſert- 
ing their former importance, and for that reaſon 
made choice of Horatius and Valerius to be their 
conſuls during the remainder: of the year, and at 
the: ſame time elected Virginius, the injured Cen- 
turion, with Icilius to be among the number of 
their tribunes. e neee 2501-03 
Theſe things being properly ſettled, it was next 
reſolved upon in what manner the decemviri ſhould 
be puniſhed, who had ſo much abuſed the truſt re- 
poſed in them. A day was fixed — 
make his appearance, in order to hear th _ 
oog | . 
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that were ta be exhibited againſt him and to. give 
in his anſwer to them. At the ſame time Oppius, 
onerof his colleagues, had the fame charge exhibit- 
e<agaiph him, but as n botꝶ conſcious of 
their guilt, and knowing that they could expect no 
mercy; either from the people oc the judges, they 
id, vaplent hands on themſelves, and in that 
manger; ended their lives, after they had done 
enery ching in their power to oppreſs their fellow 
citizens. The other eight of the decemviri know- 
ing that they were obnoxious to the peopſe, and 
that they would be brought to an agcount for theip 
conduct, left the city and went into exile, while 
Claudius, who had pretended to be the maſter of 
the lovely Virginia, was obliged. to abandon Rome, 
in order to eicape from the fury of the populace, 
hg in conſequence of his perhdy, were ready to 
Wreck their vengeance upon him, had he not taken 
methods above-mentioned, in order to. avoid 
From this you may learn, that nothing is more 
to be dreaded than the anger of an incenſed people, 
when they imagine that thoſe who are intruſted with 
the ſovereign authority trample upon their rights 
and privileges; nor is it known how far the reſent- 
ment of the Romans might have been carried, had 
not Dullius, one of the tribunes of the people ſtood: 
up, and infiſted that no means of a violent nature 
ſhould be uſed. This Dullius was a man of great 
moderation; he loved his country, and wiſhed well 
to her intereſts, but he could not bear the thoughts 
of ſeeing one part of the people tear the other ta: 
pieces. He ſaid that the death of Virginia had been. 
already ſufficiently revenged, and therefore he de- 
tired that they would have recourſe to lenient mea- 
ſures. He addreſſed himſelf to the: ſenate with ſuch. 


* 
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honeſt Feel and fo much warmth, that all eyes 
were fixed upon him, and while he ſhewed bimlaf 
. & moſt worthy member of the community, his whole 
conduct Tieifed that he was the friend o che meaneſt 
individual. He told them that there had been too 
many puniſhed on account of the late troubles that 
- had, happened in the city, and therefore begged that 
there might be an end of them, in order to reconcile 
all parties together, and make them live in harmony 
with each other, as free-born Romans, who were 
determined at all events to ſupport the dignity and 
| honour of their city, and extend their conqueſts 
over the reſt of the world, by their power and per- 
ſeverance in ſupporting their armies. 
At firft the ſenate ſeemed ſatisfied with what had 
deen told them, but it was not long before new 
diſſenſions took place, as will always happen when 
the people and their new magiftrates are not on good 
terms. The tribunes and the new confuls did all 
they could to ſuppreſs the power of. the patricians, 
| 7 on every occaſion became ſo fond of popularity, 
that nothing was refuſed to the people, which the 
could grant, although they knew that many of their 
requeſts were inconſiſtent with the honour and ſafety 
of the republic. They inſiſted that a law ſhould 
aſs, and they actually brought it into execution, 
bo which it was decreed, that in all popular elec- 
tions of magiſtrates, the plebians ſhould, have the 
ſame: power as the patricians, and by this the is ni 
of the ſcnate was greatly abridged. _ 
Tue ſenate was inraged to the higheſt degr ee 
when they found their authority thus wrefted 7 | 
them, but it was not long before they procured an 
opportunity of teſtifying their reſentment, 
The Æquii had, taken up arms, and the conſuls 
x * againſt them, and obtained a complete 
| | victory, | 
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vidory, after which they refurncd ta 8 and 
demanded a triumph. They had no doubt of their 
' requeſt” being complied with, hut they were miſ- 
taken, for the ſenate told them that they had no 
klght to expect ſuch an honour, as oy" Were 
: werke unworthy of it. 
This was an unexpected firoke to- the <oufets, 
but popularity gained them what they could not 
odtain from the ſenate. The people met together, 
and decreed them a triumph, although they knew 
it was inconſiſtent with the Roman conſtitutions 
Fhe two parties continued to oppoſe each other in 
"the: moſt violent manner for ſeveral years together, 
by which the power of the ſtate became "much 
weakened, and their foreign enemies conceived pre..t. 
hopes of making them an eaſy prey to their am- 
*bition, and. ſharing among them thoſe territories. 
which the Romans had annexed to their amtient | 
dominions. 
U. C. The Volſcii and the Æquii were ſo re- 
- 309 joiced in the conqueſts they made, that their 
- armies approached almoſt to the gates of Rome, 
while both the courage and the virtue of the Roman 
people ſeemed to have been totally loſt, So fatal 
are all inteſtine divifions in a ſtate, and in the utmoſt 
ſenſe of the word deſtructive of public liberty. 
While they were going on in this manner; ſkir- 
miſhing with each other without coming to a generab 
engagement, and while it was doubtful who woulg 
in the end be victorious, a diſpute arofe between 
the inhabitants. of Ardea and Aricia, concerning 
the partition of ſome lands, and they both agreed to 
refer it to the Roman ſenate, leaving them as ar- 
bitrators to decide between them in order to put an 
end to their differences, and ſettle every thing to the 


. Tatisfaction of both, * to prevent Sor the 
85 future 
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t ſeem that the Nnate did hot confider the affair 

1 that they bad any buſineſs to inter- 
wel ed! with, from whence we may inſer thatthey! | 
3 '6f honour, who did not ane aſſume 
ower ih which they were not inveſted. But 
t the wiſdom of the ſenate refuſed, the 
1666 upon themſelves, and voted that the lands k 
diſpute belonged to Rome, and therefore took poſ- 
ſeflion of them in the moſt fraudulent manner, and 
contrary to the faith of the moſt ſolemn tteaties. 

The fenate looked upon the conduct of Gibbs 
ple”: as encouraged by their tribunes with indignation, 
for they had not only trampled upon the laws, hut 
they ſeemed to ſeek nothing leſs than that of making 
themſelves abſolute, and fo under the name of: 
liberty, eſtabliſh a fyſtem of arbitrary power. A 
Propoſal was made in the ſenate by the tribunes, 
that the plebians and patriciaus ſnould marry their 
children to each other; and although this was; 
violently oppoſed by many of the ſenators, tthe: 
clamours of the people, who could ſet no 
to their extravagance, obliged them to compl — 
it in hopes that they would now be fully ſatished,, 
and not trouble them any more. Such is in general; 
me conſequence of popular prejudices, and there- 
fore thoſe ho ſit at the helm of affairs, in order to 
make laws, and adminiſter juſtice, ought, upom 
ve occaſion, to join fortitude with moderationo 
One would have thought that a conceflion oft ſo 
Ae a nature made by the ſenate, would 
have put an end to all manner of diſputes, but, iv) 
did not; for the more they were gratified in their 
requeſts; : the more they continued to aſk. When 
* were called upon to take up arms againſt the 


common 
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enmmen enemy, they all refuſed. . 01 enliſt, v bay 


which the conſuls met together, an Claudius p 0 
poſed: that a CEE number of confuls ſhould be- 
choſen, one half of whom were to be from among 
tie patricians, and the other from among the people. 


He. Raid that this ſcheme would preſerve. the dignity 


of the conſuls, and not brin; A them into that Son- 
tempt under which they la oured;;, but. 8 Jy, no» 


effect in order to promote tire. hoapur and-dafe ty of 


the people. 
That nothing might be wanting ta eſfabliſh the 


a the people, it was propoſed that the conſuls- 
mould begin by aſking the opinion of the youngeſt⸗ 
ſenatur, contrary to the antient cuſtom, which Was 
ta begin with the oldeſt; and accordingly the next 
time; when the ſenate met, the conſuls came inta 
the forum, and declared that ſome of their members 
had held private conſultations together, wlierein- 
they had formed conſpiracies againſt the liberties of 
the people, and of laying plans for. overturning the 
government. Some of the younger members pro- 
poſed that all the people in the city ſhould be. 4 


duced to a ſtate of equality, becauſe none had ſu 
much right to enjoy power, as thoſe ve had ven- 


tured their lives in the field of battle for the liberties 
of their country... 

This oacaſioned long debates's in ** Gm. _ 
Claudius fpoke in ſuch an inveterate manner, thae 
many of the people were in a manner. inragad againſti 
him While they were diſputing witk dach other 
and nat agreed upon an plan of government what- 
ever, by hich the public peace could be preſerved. 
Genutius ſtood up, rar propoſed that three. of the 
patricians, and as many of. the plebians, ſhould be- 
cw ag one e Ne with the ſame. 
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authority as the conſuls. This was propoſed as an 
expedient; for no ſooner was their power to expire, 
than the people were to have it in their power 
to ſet up ally: fore of pore oy: tought 
proper. © 

The people were alto ether unanimous i in em- 
braeing this new propoſal, eſpecially when they 
conſidered that one Foal of theſe magiſtrates were to 
be Choſen from among themſelves ;. yet ſuch. is the 
fluctuating ſtate of human affairs, that there was 


not one of the plebians judged worthy: of dit- 
charging the duties of ſo important an office; fo 
that the choice ſell upon the patricians. 


U. C. It is ſurpriſing to conſider what 8 of 


310 different forms of government had taken place 


in Rome from the expulſion of Tarquin, and here 


we have an inſtance of a new one not. heart] of 


before, Nothing can ſatisfy the demands of an in- 


"raged multitude, and therefore it is the duty of go- 
vetnors on every occaſion, to give them no room 
jor complaint. If the people are become formidable 


to thoſe who are in power, all laws will become 
weak and inſignificant, and new demands. will _ 


i j romote freſh commotions. 


The augurs, to whom the Komay ape were 


the moſt abject ſlaves, ſaid that ſomething amiſs had 


happened in the election of thoſe officers who aſ- 
ſumed the name of military tribunes, and therefore 


at the end of three months their office expired. 


GE we a ee there was nothing to be ſeen 


but a continual fluctuation between one form of :20- 


vernment and another, and therefore as ſoon as the 
military tribunes were depoſed, the conſuls came 


again into office. At the ſame time a new ſet of 


ohcers weie choſen, who were called cenſors, and 


The 


who were to be elected eyery five years, 


Py 
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The power with which theſe new officers were i t= 


veſted, was of a very extenſive nature; for they 


pened in the city, and to make an eſtimate of the 
value of ſuch eſtates as belonged to every indiyidual. 
They were likewife to ſuppreſs all forts of im- 
morality, and to degrade all thoſe who did not act 
confiftent with the ass. 
For ſome time the people ſeemed reconciled to 


their new form of government, and Gegamius, one 


of the conſuls, having obtained a victory over the 


Volſcians, a public triumph was decreed him 


by the unanimous conſent of the people. There is 


ſomething extremely weak in the human mind, 
eſpecially when men look for an empty ſhew. of 
pageantry as a reward of their Jabours, in pre- 
ference to any thing elſe of a more exalted nature. 
We ſtretch out our hands to graſp at the ſhadow 
wWhile we loſe the ſubſtance. Undoubtedly it is the 
duty of every government to treat with the utmoſt 
reſpect thoſe ſervants of the republic who have done 


every thing in their power to promote its intereſt; 


but for all that, nothing is equal to the ſmiles of 


a good conſcience both before God and man. Ge- 


nerals may ſeek for applauſe; and undoubtedly it is 
a very great thing to obtain it, but fill it is much 
more ſo to deferve it. All ranks of people in Rome 
ſeemed now to de happily united together, but it 
was not long before their happineſs was interrupted, 
- 25 will appear from what I am now going to 
ompntion tt JVC 
> H. C. A moſtdreadful famine broke out in the city, 


3 and as all ranks of people were affected there- 
313 by, the conſuls were accufed of not having 


ſtocked the public granary with a fallen e 
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of corn, m order to ſupply the wants of the Norte 
during ſuch a time of preſſing neceſſit . 
During this time, when nothing but complaints 
| were to be heard, Spurius Mzlius, a rich Patrician, 
bought up a large quantity of corn from the 
Tuſcans, and diſtributed it in ſmall quantities every 
day among the people; but at laſt his huuſe became 
an aſylum for all ſorts of vagabonds, who rather 
choſe to ſubſiſt by his — than by their 
own labour. He was a man of an unbounded am- 
bition, and his liberality was only a cloak for more 
ſecret and important defigns, ſuch as the people 
could not be ſuppoſed able to comprehend, .Indeg; 
there is nothing ſo likely to promote the | 
views of tyrants, as that of er. . the people 
their friends; for whether their approbation is 
beſtowed in a right or a wrong manner, yet they 
are ſure to gain a vaſt number of adherents, and. tha 
ſtream of popularity will generally bear the ſway. 
>Spurius Mzlius having thus laid his ſchemes in 
the moſt artful manner, and brought over ſeveral of; 
os citizens to his party, he.cauſed a large quan- 
tity of warlike ſtores to be brought into Ris houſe 
Face the night, intending to take the whole-go--. 
vernment into his own hands, and make Own" 
abfolute ſovereign over the people. 

The conſpiracy was. not, however, carried on fo. 
ſecretly but fome of the people got notice of it, and 
they communicated their ſuſpicions to the ſenate, 
who gjoiced in an opportunity of having it in their 
power! to humble the pride of the demagogue. Ac- 
cordingly it was agreed upon by the ſenate, that a 
A Aater, ould be choſen, and inveſted with plenary 
powers ta act in the name of the people. He was 
tocquell.all ſorts of conſpiracies, without appealing 


N e e for their approbation of *his aden D 
115 | an 
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zd he was to inſpect the conduct of all inferior 

officers. Thus we may learn that there cannot be 
any thing like real happineſs in that ſtate where the 
form of government is not eſtabliſhed upon the moſt 
laſting foundation. The fluctuating ſtate of go- 
vernment among the Roman people, affected all 


ranks in ſociety, and every one of the members 


ONE t ee as enemies to each other. i 


382 
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to make choice of one ſingle — en- 


with public as well as private virtue, to be 


at the head of the others, for a limited time. After 


ſome debate in the forum, it was agreed that Cin- 


cinnatus, , who. had. done ſo ak or his country, 
ſhould be made choice of to reſcue the people from 
the dangers _ were = and reſtore peace to the 
2 ä 
Cindinnatus was now upwards of eighty; bas: 
3 exerciſe had preſerved both his 
ſenſes and faculties. He bad never ſought after 
2 but neceflity found him out. that he 
ight heal the wounds of his bleeding country, 
that his name might be tranſmitted to the 
| lateſt ages with the — illuſtrious fame. Being 
—— once more with the high office of 
dictatori he ſummoned Spurius Mzlius to appear 
befote him, who treated the ſenators in the moſt in- 
ſolent manner, becauſe he i fondly imagined the 
people, whoſe! idol he was, would not ſuffer him 
to be brought to juſtice. The dictator who had 
a ſpirit conſiſtent with the dignity of that oilice do 
NN had been advanced by the unanimous: 
25 conſent 
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conſent of his fellow-citizens, ſent Ahala the 
maſt ſer of the horſe to bring bim to the tribunal, 
but he ſtil! refuſing to comply, the maſter of the 
| Horſe killed him wich his own hands, and returned 
to the dictator who thanked him for his reſolution 
10 not ſuffering an individual to trample on the 
laws, and ſet public juſtice at defrance. | 
The death of Mxzfius was an unexpected Rioke 
to the tribunes and their adherents ; but Cincinna- 
tus regardleſs of what they faid, and no way 
intimidated by their threats, ordered the houſe of 
the haughty oppoſer of his power to be pulled down 
and all his goods to. be ſold, and the' money to he 
_ diſtributed among the poor. Nothing however 
could: pleaſe the people, for when the next election 
came; on, they inſiſted that inſtead of confuls, mi- 
Titary tribunes ſhould be appointed to conduct the 
affairs of government. The popular clamour was 
fo great that the ſenate thought it moſt prudent to 
comply with their requeſts ; but at the fame time 
care was taken that thoſe of the Patricians ſhould 
be chofea into the office, to ballance the power 
of the plebians, and keep the people under proper 
reſtraints. This form of government did not how- 
ever continue above a few months, for it was 
again agreed upon thæt conſuls ſhould be choſen 
in the ſame manner as before, 
- Theſe inteſtine diviſions among the people who 
ought to have been united together from motives 
of real intereſt, encouraged the Volſcians, and 
the Veians, to renew their depredations, and 
for ſome time they were very ſucceſsful. The Ro- 
mans ſuſpecting the fidelity of ſome of theſe pco- 
| BY whom they had conquered, fent ambaſſadors to 
| i0enae, a city near their frontiers, but the people 
Fol; in 2 body, and murdered the ambatſadors, hich 
| 15e 
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which they went and joined  theinſelyes to the 


Veians, in order to be revenged on ſuch of the 


n + 


Romans as had impoſed upon them the moſt ille- 


Every thing ſeemed now running into confuſion, 


and therefore Mamercus Amilius was choſen 


_ dictator... He immediately raiſed an army and 


marched a Av the Veians, over whom he obtain 

a complete victory, and returned home to the 
city amidſt the united acclammations of the peo- | 
We ooked upon him as their deliverer. 57 


Tobe ſenate and the conſuls for ſome time acted 


with ſuch prudence that when the Veians again 
took up arms, another dictator was choſen without 
any oppoſition from the plebians. The perſon 


chofen to be dictator was the ſame ZEmilius that 


had ſo worthily diſcharged his duty before, and he 
reſolved to apply himſelf to ſuch important affairs 
as would ſettle the fluctuating ſtate of government, 
and give ſatisfaction to all ranks of people. He 
got a decree pafled in the ſenate, by which the cen- 
tors, who had been eight years in office, were to 
reſign their employments at the end of every eigh- 

teen months; but no ſooner were the cenſors in- 


veſted with power than they joined in a conſpiracy 


againſt him, When he had laid down the office of 
dictator, they exhibited: complaints againſt him, 
in order to obtain an ample revenge, and at the 
lame time fine him in a very conſiderable ſum. 
D. C. The people again inſiſted that tribunes 
320. ſhould be choſen from among them 
ſelves, and their requeſt was complied with, but 
they did not long continue in office, and then the 
ſenate made choice of conſuls. Poſthumious Tubero 
was elected diftator to oppoſe the incurſions of the 
#9quii, and he behaved with ſo much courage in 
1 an 
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he made againſt N that he was 
honoured with a public triumplke ons ds nd 
U. C. The people of Rome — ſooner 
on 326. freed from the fears of a- foreign inves 
gon, than they formed parties among themſelves; 
and this obliged them to chooſe Emilius a third 
time for their dictator, and his ſucceſs againſt the 
common enemy was as great as: hefanes when he 
——— — = 2 aon on 
othing however could 0 Assens in 
the city, Pr during the ſpace of fifteen years, the 
nment continued to fluctuate from one form 
to another. The Romans ſeemed to have loſt that 
fpirit- of virtue and freedom which had ſo much 
diſtinguiſhed their anceſtors, and military diſcipline 
was totally neglected. The ſenate domineered over 
the people, and did all they could to oppreſs them, 
and the people impatient with the yoke of ſlavery, 
entered into confultation. bow they might. get rid of 
ſuch tyranny. 

The neighbouring fates committed many Jenres 
2 on the Roman territories, and ſo divided 
and diſquieted were the people, that they were con- 
ſtantly upon the — ns of an invaſion of 
the enemy, obliged to chooſe a dictator. By 
the behaviour of ſome of theſe dictators the people 
were again made acquainted with military diſci- 
pline; but no ſooner were the wars over, than the 
former contentions broke out afreſh, and when 
the people had no enemy to oppoſe abroad, 
they were ſure to make ſome of their friends at 
home. From this we may learn that nothing but 
the military art can keep alive the . of free- 
dom among a barbarous people, ſor being ignorant 
. the. a of * ue never Wen in 
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any thing fo much as committing an ere 12 
on their neighbours. E Mir Dot: 
An abſolute power and deſpotic authority fo 


often intruſted with men whoſe paffions are not 
well known, had in a manner almoſt deprived the 


people of chat freedom which was the life and foul 
of their conſtitution; but ſtill the people were not 
ſenfibleof theirdanger. As thoſe dictators were choſen 


from among the ſenators, ſo the reſt of that vener- 


able made no oppoſition to their election, and 
the people never objected againſt following them to 


the field of battle, becauſe the plunder taken from 


the common enemy was equally divided amo 


them. The dictators made uſe of theſe methods 


in order to acquire popularity, and for ſome N 
they enjoyed a very large ſhare of it. 0 e 

While things were carried on in this . 
and each of the ſtates doing all in their power to 
oppoſe each other; the fenate took inte conſidera- 
tion the diſtracted ſtate of their country, and en- 
deavoured, if poſſible, to abridge the power of the 
people, under pretence of conciliating their affec- 


tions; from whence we may learn that real virtue 


was loſt among all ranks in the commonwealth, 
and each were bent upon the deſtruction of the 
other, The Roman ſoldiers who had hitherto. 
taken the field in time of war, were peafants whe 
fobſiſted by the cultivation of the lands allotted: 


to them, and therefore as their own ſafety was 
connected with that of the ſtate, they took no 
wages, but defended. the liberties of their nen 


for nothing. 

This was undoubtediy a proof of their urs to the 
commonwealth, of which they were members 
but as the war ſometimes laſted above a year; thein 
fams were left uncultivated, and although they 

| acquired: 
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acquired Aclarge ſhare of plunder, yet it was not 


ſu; 
life, for they were often reduced to great indi- 


ATA Indeed there is nothing like agriculture to 


Lupply the immediate wants of the people in any 
country whatever; for it often happens. that plun- 
der and mercantile articles are altogether inade- 
gꝗuate to anſwer ſo beneficial a purpaſe. The ne-. 
glect of agriculture while they were engaged in 
the camp and the field, obliged, them to contract 
debts when they returned home, and it generally 
e that their ereditors treated them in the 
molt cruel manner. 3 203-011 80 er © 0: 
The ſenate reſolving to eſtabliſn their own power 
by availing. themſelves of ſuch a favourable-cir- 
cumſtance, impoſed a tax upon the whole body 

the citizens, out of which the ſoldiers: were: to 
be paid; ſo that for the future they might hare no 


reaſon to complain that they had left their fami- 


lies ſtarving. while they were fighting the battles of 
the commonwealth, This decree. gave an air ef 
dignity to the ſenate, for by an equal diſtribut ion 
of the public money they xaiſed an army without 
being under any obligations to the tribunes of the 
people, to whom on all former occaſions they had 


been obliged to apply when the enemy made incur- 


8 f 3 
209910131 


Tue popular applauſe was ſo great that the citir 


gens ſurrounded. the ſenate houſe, and: i teſtified 
their approbation by the loudeſt applauſes, offer- 
ing at the ſame time to follow their, generals into 
any place they thought proper — them, and 
promiſing that if their wages were regularly paid 
they would never again complain of injuſtice. 
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- $4 U. C. 1 This act of the ſenate was one of choſe 


3347. ſtrokes in politicks that is ſeldom to be met 
with in hiſtory, for they were now the ſoſe mat- 


ters of a formidable army, and could give the com- 


mand of it to whom they pleaſed. As the Veians 
had ſeveral times broke the faith of public treaties, 
the Roman ſenate reſolved to make them the 


bhigheſt objects of their reſentment, and to leave 


nothing undone till they had brought them into a 


ſtate of ſubjection. Indeed the difficulties they had 


to encounter were very great, but perſeverance, 
the effect of a fixed reſolution, will enable people 
to go through with the greateſt hardſhips, and face 
the moſt threatening dangers. „ 
Some revolutions had lately taken place among 


the Veians, fo that they were divided into parties, 


but their chief city was populous and ſtrongly for- 
tified, ſo that there was ſcarce a poſſibility of at- 
tacking it with any hopes of ſucceſs. But nothing 
could iertimidate the fpirit of the Romans, who 
were determined either to conquer their enemy, or 
give up their own liberties at the deareſt expence, 
namely, that of their lives, liberties, properties, and 
every thing that can be counted valuable to a mem- 
ne, oe nt for monde 

Acxordingly tire army took the field with a fixed 
refolution not to returq to their native city till ſuch 


ume as they had accompliſhed their favourite pur- 


pole, Indeed the ſtrength of the place required the 
utmoſt reſolution and perſeverance to go through 
with the many difficulties that prefeftted themſelves; 

for the citadel was exceeding ſtrong, and fortifie 
according to the greateſt efforts of art in chat 
e . yaRT 
_ During the compals of ten years, the ſiege con- 
Yancd with various ſucceſs on both ſides, and both 
| | | | the 
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the, Romans and the Veians were in their turns de- 
duced e the utmaſt diſtreſs. | Nome itſelf was als 
moſt. depopulated, for the lower of their youth was 
drawn off:te make-up the: tofs chat had happened 
in conſequence, of the frequent ſallies made bythe 
Veians. This occaſioned a new law-of a very ex- 
traordinary nature, which nothing but the exi- 
ences of the ſtate could teſtify' as: Wwarrantable. 
his was no other, than that the batchelors, who 
dad arrived at the age of » ſhauld matry the 
widows of ſuch of the ſoldiers. as had been killed 
during the war. This new law occaſianeu many 
murmurs among the people; for alth hough ſome 
might approve of the wives appointed them aby the 
ai vet others did not, becauſe marriage muſt, zu 
order to make it valid, be the effect of a Fa free choice 
by both the contracting parties, hi alone re ſapr 
poſed moſt capable 0 Judge of each others in- 
. r 13 ne 8 V 53413 ws 
The Romans to what: would 
ever be able to g through with the e os | 
for, the Veii.remained as obſtinate as ever 
C ſeemed determined to ſell their liberties 2s 35 
as; poſſible. - This induced the ſenate to make choice 
— another dictator, and the election fell upon 
Futius Camillus, a man of great abilities, and ca- 


ble. of going through with the moſt 'diflicult-un- 
| punt pag e had formerly diſcharged the duties 
of ſeveral important offices, and on many occa- 


Hons his meritsand abilities had gained him EDod 
wal of the people. His character was in ſuch hig 
eſteem for knowledge in the mili itary art, that moſt 
of thoſe who were able to bear arms, conſidered it 
as an honour to fight under one whom they looked 
Wee as an arent to their e N ids 
n 64 1:5 Accordingly 
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s in poſſeſſion of the hearts of the ſoldiers. Many 
no confidence in their leaders, while wonders have 


„Cachillus — of thoſe — 


| attack; and therefore de 
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Accordin gly a great army being taiſed, de begun 


ina confederacy againſt Rome. The Capenates 
and the Faliſci were both defeated, and their towns 


reduced to aſhes, while all that were leſt of the in- 


habitants were obliged to ſubmit to what conditions 


the conqueror th proper. Such will always 
be the ſucceſs attending the arms of a general ho 


engagements have been Joſt becauſe the ſoldiers hal 


deen — when / they” fought. with chear- 
ſualneſ ii. 


ende ata 10 me 
conſumuiate 


of the place he had 


valour joined the 
ice; fot he knew the ſtren 


tonſtratagem. He eontriwed - to make an 
_ the walls unperceived by the enemy, 
ing completed his deſign at vaſt *expence and 
— — a- meſſenger to the ſenate; 
Eng them that he was) ſure of ſucceſs, - and 
the-citizenswho'imended to ſhare of the 
phindery to. oome immediately and join the army. 

nne ſchemenhad been carried on with ſo-much- 
that the enemy had not the leaſt thoughts: 

ofiit,; Bllithey law the Romans in the heart of tlie 


ry canying deſtruction: and death along with 


r 15 D 2 12 nnn ine 4 


bod he dity 055 Veii being . taken, after a 8 
datlaied 6 ten years, and the ſoldiers/enriched: — 


chariot by four white horſes, which gabe | 
offence to ſuch as were addicted to ſuperſiſtisn, 
becauſe they conſidered that honourasbelonging only 
it; ati Io ſtrongiy does ſuperſtitious notions 


operate 


mithattacking ſuch of the —— as had joined 


ed to have recourſe 


the ripnils, Camillus was drawn in e a | 


— — 1 na 
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aperate on the human mind, and from this we may 
fee. how. neceſſary it is for thoſe in power to ſujz 
themſelves on ſome. particular occaſions to the 
notions of the vulgar, notwithſtanding their 
ever ſo —— 2 as wel 
as genera e in all ages found it neceſſary to 
| ſubmit to the reigning taſte of the vulgar, and in 
conſcquence of doing ſo, many great actions have 
deen performed; but when they meddle with any of 
their ſuperſtitious ceremenies, they are ſure a0. 
involve themſelves in dificulties,, 


.- A | was now mage in the ſenate, — 
half of — Roan citizens —.— ſettle in the com 


e public — dei in. 
ified that the tenth. port; of all the-phunder-takep 
from the enemy, ſhould be reſtored by the fokliers, 
and dedicated to Apollo, in conſequence. of Aw uP 
22 beies.be, gal i aig: Shot 
This was what the ſoldiers had be 
notion of, and therefore what they had get — 
reward of their ſeryices, had been a beer the 
demand was made. 
. Du Knew not what to do, and vhüe they wete 

perp themſelves ' in conttiving ſchemes 8 
latisfy the demands of the dictator, the women fold 
all their rings, bracelets, and ſuch other female 057 
naments as were worn in that age, in order to m 
| oy * * This 3 act of th 


9 female, 
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fedulev'was Io highly applauded both by ce ſenrte 
wach the people, that it was decreed by the una- 


W mhöuld have orations pronounced upon them 
Tarn, tunetuls, an honour that none but the men 
had Hitherts enjoyed, nor indeed any but thoſe Who 
d dome ſignal ſervices to their country. e een 
her ablties of Camillus, however, got the 
potter of popular prejudices; for the Faliſci having 
gain taken upiarms, he was choſen one of the mi- 
litary tribunes, and ſent at the head of the army to 
ehmmand the forces. His: knowledge and prudence 
ſhone as conſpituous as ever, and having defeated 
them in a pitched” battle, he attacked their chief 
city, *then called Falarii. It was a ſmall place but 
_ in the ſtrongeſt manner, according to the 
of war in that age; ſo that it could not have 
been lily t ker without making uſe of fome fira- 
ase ry I 84 


AVhile Camilles was concerting the mel proper 


19dsto deſiege the city, a perfidious wretch Who 
ech In the character of a ſchool-maſter, and had' 
under his care the ſons of the principal citizens, 


Femmes had 66) much generoſity to take the 
Wantage of "injured innocence, and therefore he 


ied behind him, and each of his ſcholars being 
. with "rods, were to whip him in that 
anner into the city. This was a mot noble and 
enerous action, and it has given the hero Camillus 
place in the temple of worthies. It was likewiſe 
the utmoſt ſervice to him in his military cha- 

rg for no ſooner had the chief men of the city 
V ok, I. K been 


mnous coflſent of both, that for the future the 


ofittived means to get them conveyed to the Roman 
är m. ane. "offered to deliver ligne” up * the 


rdered the traitor to be ſtripped raked, his hands 
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been informed of his generoſity, than they ſent de. 
puties to him, informing him that they were willing 
to ſubmit, and at the ſame time comply with any 
conditions, that the ſenate, in a reaſonable ma 
would think proper to impoſe upon them. — 

Camillus did not make an improper 
power which the people had in a voluntary manner 
given him over them, for he only obliged 
make good the expences of the war, i 
pay the army; and having taken them under the 
protection of the ſenate, he returned to Rome. 
He doubted not but the ſervices he had done to his 
country, would have procured him the reſpect of 
every individual, but the. tribunes of the people 
never ceaſed to prefer new accuſations againſt him 
as one that was an enemy to his country. They 
ſaid, among other things, that he had concealed for »: 
his own uſe many parts of the plunder, and he re- 
ceived a ſummons to appear in the forum, and le 
anſwer all the charges exhibited againſt him. Ts 

When Camillus received the ſummons, he knew th. 
that the intention of his enemies was to deſtroy fg 
him, and therefore he reſolved to provide for his 
own ſafety, He took an affectionate leave of his IM ha. 
wife and children, reſolving never more to ſee . 


Rome, and when he had proceeded as far as one of * 


the gates of the city, he looked back to the capitol 
and begged of the gods that his fellow- citizens might 
one day be made ſenſible of their more than horrid 
ingratitude, in having uſed him in ſuch a manner, 
after he had done every thing to ſerve them, ' Having 
uttered theſe words, he retired to Ardea, where he 
had not been long, when he heard that the tribunes 

of the people had ſeized on the greateſt part of his 


eſtate. TY 
| | While 
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While the tribunes of the people were triumphing 
in the ſucceſs they had over one of the moſt faithful 
and accompliſhed men that ever the city of Rome 


produced, their attention was led to things of much 
more importance, namely, their own preſervation. 


Some of thoſe barbarians, who in that age inha- 
bited what was then called Gaul, and what we now 


call France, had ſometime before this period croſſed 


the Alps, and ſettled in Italy. The climate and the 
natural products of the country invited them thither, 
and they were now become a moſt formidable body 
of people. Their numbers continued to increaſe 
daily, and beſides the children born among them, 
many of their tranſalpine countrymen continued to 
mix themſelves with them. Their courage was ſo 
great, that they drove away all the antient inha- 
bitants wherever they ſettled ; for they were im- 
patient of reſtraint, and ſeemed to aim at nothing 
leſs than univerſal monarchy, New colonies from 
beyond the Alpine mountains continued daily to join 
them, and they formed a ſort of government con- 
ſiſtent with the rude notions of thoſe times, and 
ſought. to extend their conqueſts ſtill further. They 
had made choice of one Brennus for their king, or 
rather their commander, while they were engaged 
in any expedition, and he had ſuch experience in 
5 art of war, that he carried every thing before 
Im. 

Theſe Gauls were at this time beſieging the city 
of Cluſium, and the inhabitants being much fright- 
ened at their ſavage appearance, as well as the bar- 
barity of their manners, ſent ambaſſadors to Rome 
for aſſiſtance from the ſenate againſt the common 
enemy. The ſenate, who under the colour of pub- 
lic virtye, wanted to eſtabliſh their own importance 
upon the moſt ſolid foundation, diſpatched ambaſ- 

| K 2 | mars 
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ſadors to the Gauls, deſiring them to deſiſt from 


any further acts of a hoſtile nature, and ſuffer the 


people whom they had unjuſtly attacked, to remain 


in quiet poſſeſſion of their property. The ambaſ- 


ſadors ſent upon this important affair were three 
pm Patricians of the family of the Fabii, who had 
lately been made choice of as ſenators. They were 
acquainted with the whole of the military art, and 
capable of conducting the moſt dangerous enter- 


prizes ; but none of their fellow citizens looked 


upon them as any way qualified for negotiating ſuch 
affairs as were neceſſary to ſupport the dignity of the 


republic. 


When they came into the tent of Brennus, they 


were received with the utmoſt reſpect, and when he 
demanded their buſineſs, he told them that they 
might open their minds to him without the leait 
reſerve, becauſe he was determined to treat them 
with that reſpect due to Roman Patricians, and 
conſiſtent with the dignity of thoſe ſenators who 
gave laws to ſuch an illuſtrious republic. 
In anſwer to this the ambaſiadors told him, that 
it was an eſtabliſned rule among all the Italian 
ſtates, never to make war againſt each other, unleſs 
a ſufficient provocation had been given; deſiring, at 
the ſame time, to know what the people of Clu- 
ſium had done to offend the Gauls. . 
Brennus told them that the people againſt whom 
he was then making war, were a ſet of poor pu- 


{filanimous wretches, and that it was conſiſtent with 


the character of brave men to make conqueſts 
wherever they could. He added, that the Romans 
had no reaſon to find fault with the conduct of the 
Gauls, while they knew that their own power had 
been eſtabliſhed by ſiezing the territories. of their 
neighbours. © . * | 
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The haughty anſwer which Brennus gave to the 


ambaſſadors, was. more than they were able to bear 


unleſs they had diſſembled their reſentment, and 
therefore as ſoon as they entered the city, a tumult 
enſued, and one of the Gauls was killed. Brennus 
ſent an ambaſſador to Rome to demand ſatisfaction 


for the injury; but the ſenate having treated him 


with contempt, the haughty Gaul gave up all 
thoughts of taking Cluſium, and drawing his 


forces together, he reſolved to lead them imme- 


diately againſt Rome, not doubting but his arms 


would be attended with the deſired ſucecfs. 


LETTER XXVvIL 


THE barbarity of the Gauls, and the dreadful 
| appearance they made, frightened thoſe people 
in the towns through which they paſſed, and made 


them leave their habitations, in order to find ſhelter 


in the woods and mountains. But notwithſtanding 
a few exceſſes committed by theſe barbarians, yet 
the whole deſign they had in view was the de- 
ſtruction of Rome, and for that purpoſe they con- 
tinued their march towards the city in the moſt _ 
rapid manner, SE . 5 

The Roman army conſiſted of forty thouſand 


men, under the command of ſix military tribunes; 


ſo that in number they were equal to the Gauls; 
but diſcipline had been neglected; and as each of 


the tribunes had different ends in view, ſo there is 


no wonder that the army ſhould become divided 
againſt itſelf, In all collective bodies, whether 
civil or military, diſſenſions are ſure to promote 


their ruin. The Roman tribunes looked upon 


themſelves as all equal, whereas it was their duty 
E — 
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to have choſen one of their own number to act as 
their commander in chief, and at the ſame time 
ſubmit to all his orders in the moſt chearful manner, 

A moſt dreadful battle enſued in a plain near the 
river Allia, within a few miles of Rome, and the 
Gauls defeated, the Romans with great ſlaughter, 

This was a terrible blow, and at the ſame time an 
unexpected one; for the Romans looked upon 
themſelves as confident of victory; for they conſi- 
dered the Gauls as barbarians. 

The Gavls reſolved not to loſe an opportunity of 
improving the victory to the utmoſt advantage, and 
therefore purſuing the diſappointed Romans, moſt 
of them were drowned in the Tiber, while a few 
only made their eſcape into the city, to carry the 
diſmal news to the ſenate and the citizens, Nothing 
but terror, and the expectation of immediate death, 
was now to be ſeen in the countenances of the few | 
that ſtil] remained, and they reſolving to ſell their 
lives as dear as poſſible, fortified themſelves in the 
capitol, The prieſts endeavoured to inſpire the 
ſenators with the moſt ſuperſtitious notions, and in- 
timated that a voluntary ſacrifice of their lives was 
the moſt complete atonement _y could make for 
the fins of the people. 

Accordingly they all dreſſed themſelves in the 
robes peculiar to their offices, and in that manner 
fat down upon their ivory chairs in the forum, to 
wait the arrival of the enemy, who were then plun- 
dering the city of its moſt valuable effects. At laſt 
Brennus entered with his forces into the forum, 
where he was ſurpriſed to ſee the ſenators in their 
robes, regardleſs of their lives. The barbarians 
were at firſt awed by the ſplendid appearance that 
the ſenators made in their robes, and they began to 
conclude, according to their ſuperſtitious notions, 

that 
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that they were gods. In the mean time one of the 


Gauls pulled Papyrius, an aged ſenator, by the 


beard, and the noble Roman not being able ta 
endure ſuch inſolence, ſtarted up, and {truck the 
fellow to the ground with the ivory batton that he 
held in his hand. 

No fooner had Papyrius wech the Gaul, than a 
general ſlaughter enſued, and the ſenators, with 
the prieſts, being all killed, the ſoldiers ſet fire to 


the city, and every thing was redueed to aſhes but 
the capitol. 


U; ©. Nothing was now to be ſcen in Rome but 


364 one univerſal ſcene of ruin and miſery, nor 
was the 1 country much better, for the 
Gauls went every 
robbed them of their moſt valuable effects. Bren- 
nus made ſeveral attempts upon the capitol, but 
the native ſpirit of the Romans began to revive; for 


diſtreſs had ſtimulated the ircourage, and made them 


fenſible of their own importance. 
The capitol was beſieged by the Gauls in the moſt 


| farious manner, while the Romans continued to 


make the moſt vigorous defence, although they were 


in a manner almoſt deſtitute of proviſions. Nothin 
leſs than the utter deſtruction of Rome ſeemed to be 


the object that Brennus had in view, and while 
the Romans had ſcarce one ſpark of hope remaining 


among them, an incident took place that they little 
expected. This was no other than a meſſenger 


from Camillus, who had by the utmoſt effects of 
human prudence, made his way into the city, and 


climed over an almoſt inacceſſible rock into the 


capitol. He told them that Camillus, whom they 

had treated in ſo unworthy a manner, was advancin 

with a large body of forces to their relief, and that 
he had ee a party of the Gauls, whom he 


R 4 found 


ay among the peaſants, and 
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found laying the adjacent country under contri- 
butions. All that he deſired was to be once more 
choſen dictator, and his requeſt being complied 
with, he took upon him the command of the army, 
notwithſtanding the ;many difficulties that ſeemed 
to preſent themſelves. | | 
Brennus, in conſequence of ſome information 
he had received from a ſpy, reſolved to take the 
capitol by a ſtratagem, and for that purpoſe traced 
on the rock the footiteps of men, from which it was 
in a manner evident, that the getting into the place 
was not a matter of impoſlibility, but might be 
brought about by perſeverance. Accordingly, a 
choſen company of the Gauls were diſpatched, in 
order to make an attempt on the place, and, when 
they had got as far as the wall that ſurrounded to 
the rock, ſome geeſe made a noife, by which the 
arriſon was alarmed, and every one flew to the 
neſt arms they could lay hold of. While they were 
in that ſtate of confuſion, Manlius, one of the Pa- 


tricians, behaved in ſo couragious a manner, that 


the reſt of the people were animated by his example, 
and reſolved to ſupport the liberties of their country, 
or periſh in the moſt glorious manner. Such of 
the Gauls as had mounted the ramparts, were in- 
ſtantly thrown down headlong, and daſhed to 
pieces, while ſuch as were below, fled in the utmoſt 
confuſion, and carried the news of their bad ſucceſs 
to the army. Brennus now loſt all hopes of ſuc- 
ceeding according to his wiſhes, and therefore he 
thought that the beſt thing he could do would be to 
come to an accommodation with the beſieged. It 
was propoſed that the Romans ſhould pay to the 
Gauls one thouſand pounds weight of gold, in 
order to obtain their liberty; but when the money 
was brought out, the Gauls made ſome ſhuMing 

EL. excuſes, 
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excuſes, under pretence that the ſcales were not 
properly poiſed, and Brennus caſting his ſword into 
the ſcales, ſaid in the moſt inſulting manner, that 
the Romans being deficient in r were devoted 
to deſtruction. 
The Roman people now ſaw that they were not 
to expect any favour from the haughry Gauls, and 
therefore in the utmoſt ſtate of deſpair gave up all 
for loſt; but while they were in this ſtate of 
agitation, they received notice that Camillus, their 
late dictator, and whom for the preſent they had in- 
veſted with plenary powers, was marching with a 
mighty army to their aſſiſtance. This gave fome 
life to their drooping ſpirits, and in the mean time 
Camillus arrived with his men, and afked what was 
the reaſon why the Gauls would not accept of the 
money that had been offered them. 

Being informed by the general of the Gals that 
the diſpute was concerning the weight of the money 
that had been tendered by the Romans, he ordered 
in the moſt authoritative manner that the mone 
ſhould be immediately returned; adding, at the 
ſame time, that the Romans could not, conſiſtent 
with their dignity, ſubmit ſo low as to purchaſe 
their freedom with gold; but they would not fail 
to purchaſe it with iron. By theſe words he intend- 
ed to inſinuate that he, in the name of the Roman 
people, was ready to ſtand up in their defence, and 
rather than do any. thing derogatory to the honour 
of the republic, he would ſell his life at the deareſt 
expence, and triumph over the enemies of Rome, 
or ſuffer himſelf to be buried under the walls, 
rather than have di i grace entailed upon him and his 
family. | 

The Gauls were too hanzhty to give up cheir 
pretenſions to a ſuperiority over the Roman peoole, 

BS and 
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and therefore Camillus having gathered his forces 
- together, engaged in a pitched battle, and the 
Gauls were defeated with great ſlaughter. The 
conſequence of this engagment was, that the Gauls 
were obliged to return to their own country, but 
Rome continued in a heap of aſhes, except the 
capitol, which had been kept from deſtruction by 
the valour of a few of the citizens, The tribunes 
of the people propoſed that the whole body of the 
Roman citizens ſhould repair to Veii, where there 
were houſes ready for their reception ; but Camil- 
Tus ſaid that it was in every reſpect inconſiſtent 
with their dignity to leave the venerable ſeat of 
their anceſtors, and go and ſettle in a city that had 
been taken by conqueſt from the common enemy. 
This remonſtrance had ſuch an effect on the 
minds of the people, that they reſolved to rebuild 
the city, notwithſtanding all the difficulties they 
Jaboured under in order to make it as elegant as 
it was before the Gauls made the attack upon it. 
It is impoſſible to expreſs with what chearfulneſs 
they went to work, and their perſeverance ſuper- 
ceded every conſideration, while Rome, in conſe- 
quence of their induſtry, roſe to a ſtate of gran- 
deur, far ſuperior to what it was before it was taken 
by the Gauls. 5 
D. C. Rome being thus rebuilt in a very 
369. elegant manner, the people ſeemed to 
be reconciled to the arts of peace; but wars 
broke out, and called for a further exertion of 
their abilities. Camillus was again choſen dic 
tator, and his abilities ſhone conſpicuous in con- 
ſequence of the advantages that he obtained over 
the common enemy. But no character is free from 
blame. Manlius had done every thing in his 
power towards defending the capitol, and the ci- 
TD. tizens 
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teens looking upon him as worthy ſome mark of 
their regard, built him a houſe as a teſtimony of their 


gratitude; one would have thought that ſuch ho- 
nours were all that Manlius had a right to ex- 


pet, but his ambitions was in a manner unbound. 
ed. He could not bear the thoughts that any other 
perſon in Rome ſhould. be ſuperior to himſelf, 
and therefore ſome of the common people in- 
ſinuated that he aimed at abſolute authority over 


the ſtate. 


Camillus in order to eſtabliſh his power over 


the Romans, ingratiated himſelf with the populace, 
and having paid all their debts, declared that for 
the future-none of thoſe who owed money ſhould 
ever be impriſoned by their creditors, upon con- 
dition that he was placed at the head of their 
affairs, and indulged with plenary powers to act in 


their ſtead till ſuch time as things were properly 


ſettled. -: 31} anirrin | 
While he was going on in this manner, the 


| ſenate ſaw into his deſigns, and reſolved to defeat 


all the ſchemes which they imagined he had tranſ- 


ated in order to abridge their power, and eſtabliſh 


his own importance. Prudence induced them to 


make choice of Cornelius Coſſus to be DiQator, 


as a perſon properly qualified to diſcharge all the 


duties incumbent upon him, and as there had been 


ſome difference between him and Camillus, it was 


not doubted but the altercation would be carried 
on to ſuch a height, that each would become t 
moſt inveterate enemy to the other, Pk 
The dictator thus inveſted with power, went 
againſt the neighbouring ſtates, who had taken up 


arms againſt Rome, and upon his return home to 


the forum, he told the people he could not con- 


ſiſtent with che duty that he owed to-the common- 


wealth, 
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wealth, ſuffer Manlius to eſcape without being 
brought to the moſt condign puniſhment. Camil- 
lus was til] the favourite of the people, and there- 
fore he reſolved to ſhelter himſelf under their 
protection, let his conduct be good or bad. He 


promiſed them privileges they had never before 


enjoyed, but ſtill the city was filled with diſſen- 
ſions nor was there any probability that better 
times would take place. Shocking indeed! but 
not more ſhocking than true; for we are ſurpriſed 
at what happens to day, although we may meet 
with it to-morrow, | 5 el 7 
Succeſs in war gives ambition to the conqueror 
to aſpire at greater things; and Camillus being in- 
veſted with authority, as one of the military tri- 
bunes, ſent an officer to ſummon Manlius to ap- 
ear before the people, and anſwer to every charge 
that ſhould be exhibited againſt him. He appear- 
ed in conſequence of the ſummons, but his judges 
were his enemies, and he being condemned by 
the unanimous conſent of the people, was thrown 
headlong from the Tarpeian rock as an enemy to 
his country. His houſe was razed to the ground, 
and ali thoſe of his family were obliged to aſſume 
new names, that of Manlius being conſidered 
as infamous. Her death however was of no ſervice 
towards quieting the murmurs of the people, and 
the ſeverity of Camillus mace him an object of de- 
teſtation. Nothing however could damp his ſpirit, 
for he had ſuch abilities that the people made choice 
of him a ſixth time to be one of their military 
tribunes, although he did not in the leaſt court 
that honour. Lucius was appointed to act as his 
colleague, and he being a man utterly deſtitute of 
prudence, ventured to engage with the Volſcians 
without taking the proper meaſures to ſecure his 
| own 
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own ſafety, a duty incumbent upon every general 
who would wiſh for the approbation of his coun- 
try, and who deſires to promote its intereſt and 
honour. # 1. 3 
Camillus was at this time confined to his bed, 
with a ſevere fit of illneſs, but no ſooner had he 
heard that the Roman army were on the point of 
being defeated, than he jumped out of bed, and 
mounting upon horſeback, rode to the field of 
battle, and took upon himſelf the command of the 
army. His courage was attended with the deſired 
ſucceſs, for the ſoldiers who had ſo long fought 
under his command conſidered him as an object of 
adoration, and therefore renewed the attack, by 
which the Volſcians were defeated with great 
ſlaughter. Camillus returned to Rome crowned 
with honours and laden with ſpoils, but ſtill the. 
clamour of the people continued as violent as ever. 
Such as were indebted. to the patricians had it not 
in their power to pay them, and therefore the 
inſiſted that all ſuch pecuniary obligations ſhould 
be forever cancelled. In the mean time the people 
of Præneſte, made frequent incurſions into the 
| territories belonging to the Romans, ſo that the 
latter were obliged to make choice of Quintus 
Cincinnatus as dictator, and his ſucceſs in the war 
was equal to his ambition. He defeated the enemy, 
and having plundered their chicf city, he took' the 
ſtatue of Jupiter, which he brought to Rome in 
triumph. Imperator having been affixed to this 
idol, the Romans looked upon it as invaluable, and 
trom the moment that it was placed in the capitol, 
they began to imagine that their conqueſts would be 
extended over the world. 
U. C. The diſputes between the plebians and the 
375 patricians were carried.on in the ſame violent 
985 | manner 
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manner as before, and to add to the inſolence of the 
plebians, they claimed a ſhare in the government as 
conſuls. and ſenators., They had already been in- 
dulged with many favours, but nothing could ſet 
bounds: to their inſolence ; tor the more they ob- 
tained the more they wanted. Envy took place 
among the females in conſequence of an incident 
that ought not to be omitted in this place, becauſe 
it points out the ſprings of action in the human 
e 
One of the trihunes of the people, whoſe name 
was Fabius Ambuſtus, had two daughters, and he 
married the one to a patrician, and the other to a . 
plebian. It was natural for the two ſiſters to viſit 
each other, and one day, while the wife of the 
plebian was fitting along with her ſiſter, ſome of 
the ſenators wives came in and made a particular 
diſtinction between the two, ſo that the wife of the 
| plebian was fired with jealouſy. Indeed it had ſuch 
an effect upon her, that ſhe fell into a deep melan- 
choly, and gave herſelf wholly up to deſpair, It 
was ſome time before ſhe would reveal it to her father 
or her huſband; but at lait ſhe opened her mind to 
them, and acknowledged the whole affair. Her father 
promiſed that nothing ſhould be wanting on his 
part to bring in a law to remove the grievance ſhe 
complained of, and went to conſult with her 
huſband, for that purpoſe. | 
The Agrarian law was ſtill the idol of the people, 

and it is natural to ſuppoſe that they would leave 
nothing undone in order to ſupport it, ſuppoling a 
motion ſhould be made in the ſenate for its revival. 
Popular meaſures are ſure to procure reſpect from 
the giddy and unthinking, and therefore nothing 
ſeemed ſo likely to bring about the propoſed ſcheme 
as to get the plebian, who. was huſband to the 
daughter 
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daughter of Fabius, elected one of the tribunes of 
the peopie... -- „ | 
U. C. 377 During the ſpace of five: years the 
to 382 citizens made no choice of a dictator, ſa 
that being deſtitute of a ſupreme magiſtrate, the 
tribunes of the people, with ſuch other officers as 
_ depended upon them, were ſole maſters of the city, 
and they acted in ſuch an irregular manner, that 
nothing but anarchy and confuſion was to be ſeen in 
every part of the city. 1 . 
U. C. Camillus was again choſen dictator, but 
382 their being no apparent neceſſity for ſuch an 
officer at that time, nor indeed in many of the ſub- 
ſequent times, the office itſelf fell into contempt, 
while the power of the military tribunes daily con- 
tinued to gain ground. Such will always be the 
caſe where magiſtrates make a bad uſe of their 
power, and where the people, not content with any 
form of government, are continually propoſing new. 
ſchemes to bring about a revolution. | | 
_ Manlius Capitolinus was choſen dictator, and he 
being the firſt plebian who ever was advanced to ſo 
elevated an office, he reſolved to acquire popularity 
at any expence whatever. He made choice of 
Licinius Stolo to be maſter of the horſe, - and a 
law was made under his direction, whereby it was. 
ordained that no perſon ſhould enjoy any more lands, 
than amounted to five hundred acres ; but even this 
law that had been brought into the ſenate by the dic- 
tator, and ſupported by all his influence, was in the. 
firſt inſtance broken into by himſelf; for he purchaſed. 
an eſtate conſiſting of many more acres of land than 
were conſiſtent with law to be enjoyed byan individual. 
The two orders of the ſtate continued ſtill to 
oppoſe each other, and although the frequent at- 
tempts made by their enemies reconciled them till- - 
the danger was over, yet no ſooner did they return. 


to 


to the city, than the ſame diſſenſions aroſe, and the 
people were in a manner reduced to the utmoſt ſtate 
of confuſion. They ſcarce knew who were their 
maſters, and while they thought it incumbent upon 
them to ſupport public liberty, they were in the 
whole of their conduct doing all in their power to 
eſtabliſn ſlavery, and rivet themſelves in chains for 
ever, unleſs ſome great and good perſon would take 

their cauſe in hand. 
By this time the Gauls had received ſo many new 
reinforcements that they propoſed to take the field, 
and Camillus was again choſen dictator; but al- 
though he acted with great valour, mixed with 
prudence, yet the conteſts that took place among all 
ranks of the people, was greater than can well be 

expreſſed. | b 7 | 

Camillus, ever attentive to the intereſts of his 
country, and a perfect maſter of the military art, 
propoſed that each of the ſoldiers ſhould have iron 
helmets as partof their armour, with targets mounted 
with braſs, by which methods the Gauls were de- 
feated; for their ſwords in general could make no 
impreffion upon the Roman armour, 5 
The Gauls being defeated with great ſlaughter, 
and obliged to return to thoſe mountains where they 
had been long confined, the Romans began to look 
upon them as the moſt puſillanimous wretches, and 
at the ſame time became ſenſible of their own im- 
portance. They ſaw that nothing but art was able 
to conduct them through the many ſtruggles they 
had with their enemies, and therefore they thought 
it incumbent upon them to ſtudy every thing of a 
military nature, rather than be reputed cowards, _ 

. C. The plebians became daily more and more 
388 inſolent, and the ſenate becoming every day 
zealous of the encroachments that they were making 
on the rights of the patricians, propoſed that Ca- 
| | > 2 millus 
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millus ſhould till enjoy the diQatorſhip, till ſuch 
time as the affair was ſettled, Popular fury, how- 


ever, bore every thing down before it, as will 


appear from the following incident. 

One day, while Camillus was fitting in the 
forum, adminiſtering juſtice to the public, the 
tribunes of the people came in and oppoſed every 
thing decreed by him. Nay, they went ſo far, 
that they ordered the lictors to take the dictator into 
cuſtody, and commit him to priſon, This was 
ſuch an act of indignity as had not hitherto been 
offered to any magiſtrate who bore the name of 
dictator, and therefore the patricians flocked in 
numbers round Camillus, and oppoſed the lictors 
who came to arreſt him, In the mean time the 
people were altogether in an uproar, and inſiſted 


that the lictors ſhould take him into cuſtody, while 


Camillus remained unmoved, 'and turning to the 
ſenators, told them that if peace could be concluded 


among the contending parties, he would build a 
temple to Concord as a memorial of an end 


baving been made to all their diviſions. 


The manner in which he delivered his ſentiments 


was agreeable to all thoſe who heard him, and a 
law paſſed, by which it was enacted that for the 
future all the tribunes ſhould be choſen from among 
the plebians, This law was ſoon put into exe- 
cution, and Sextus, one of the moſt turbulent 
among the giddy multitude, was choſen one of the 
tribunes. At the ſame time two more magiſtrates 
were choſen who were called prætors, and the ediles 


were continued with the ſame authority as before. 


Camillus having done every thing in his power to 


ſerve his country, he built a temple: to Concord, 
according to his vow, and died at the age of eighty, 


leaving behind him one of the moſt exalted cha- 
racters that ever was met with in the world. He 
| looked 


booked upon patriotiſm as inſeparably connected 
with private virtue; for he knew that thoſe who 
were not honeſt in their private lives, could never 
diſcharge the duties incumbent upon them to the 
public. Indeed no man can ever deſerve the name 


of a patriot, who is not a good huſband and a tender 


father. If he is good in private, he will be ſo in 
public, 2 


#4 
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O NE would have thought that according to the 
- ſuperſtitious notions of the people in that age, 
they would have paid ſome regard to the temple of 
Concord, and that their inteſtine diviſions would 
have ceaſed, but inſtead of that they were renewed 
with as much violence as ever. The'patricians 
would not give up their claim, and the people in- 
ſiſted upon ſupporting what they thought their 
natural rights and privileges. Fraud was made uſe 
of in every popular election, and while their diſ- 
putes continued at home, their enemies gathered 
ſtrength abroad. Indeed, there was a ſort of in- 
teſtine war between the ſenate and the people, and 
each were too obſtinate to give up their different 
pretenſions, 2297 "WL BED AP I AETSSIC | 

U. C. The power of the people, however, ſeemed 
398 ſtill the moſt predominant; for they got a 
law enacted whereby they were intitled to the pri- 
vilege of chuſing Curule elites once in two years, and 
at the ſame time by a maſter-ſtroke of policy they 
elected Marcus Rutilius to be their dictator. The 
ſenate was alarmed at this arbitrary proceeding, 
becauſe it ſeemed to ſtrike at the foundation of their 
power, and therefore they aboliſned the office of 
conſuls as inconſiſtent with the ſafety of the com- 
ä . monwealth. 
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monwealth, The people, in order to be revenged 
on the patricians, got their dictator elected cenſor, 
though not without a great ſtruggle having been 
made againſt it by the ſenate, who conſidered their 
power as thereby reduced to little more than a 
ſhadow. V 
But notwithſtanding all theſe inteſtinediviſions that 
threatened the ruin of the republic, yet the Romans 
had ſo much of the public ſpirit of their anceſtors left 
among them, that they ſent armies abroad, and ob- 
tained ſeveral conſiderable victories over their ene- 
mies. Some of the neighbouring ſtates had invaded 
the Roman territories, and among them were the 
Gauls, but they were defeated with great flaughter, 
and obliged to retire in the moſt wretched con- 
dition. For ſome time ſubſequent to this period, 
the Roman affairs continued in a very fluctuating 
ſtate, and a plague having almoſt depopulated the 
city, the moſt ſuperſtitious ceremonies were made 
nſe of in order to avert the vengeance of the gods, 
whom they imagined they had offended. Their 
power, however, ſeemed to increaſe in conſequence 
of the continual oppoſitions they met with, and 
while nothing but continual diſſenſions and ſuper- 
ſtitions took place in the city, their forces were 
victorious abroad. 8 „ e CORN 
Their territories were now inlarged to double 
what they had been before the expulſion of Tarquin, 
and the prieſts reigned as ſole lords of the con- 
ſciences of the people, Religion, or rather ſuper- 
ſtition, was the reigning motive that gave riſe to 
action, and when an opening was made in the 
forum the prieſts inſinuated that it was done by the 
gods, and therefore it could not be cloſed unleſs the 
moſt valuable thing in Rome was thrown into it. 
Upon that, Curtius, a noble Roman, rode into the 
1 | | gulph, 
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gulph, and it cloſed upon him immediately, nor 
was he ever ſeen afterwards. There is not the leaſt 
doubt but this was a ſcheme contrived by the prieſts, 

in order to eſtabliſh the honour of their gods, and 
keep the people in ſubjection to them; but it ſhews us 
the power that ſuperſtition has over the human 
mind. It is more than probable, that it was con- 


trived in order to make the people prefer the intereſts 


of their country to every other conſideration. 
This will appear evident, when we conſider that 
in conſequence of the effect that their religious rites 
had upon their minds, they continued to extend 
their conqueſts, and began to form ſuch ambitious 
views, that nothing but the world itſelf could 
ſatisfy their deſires. The power of the patricians 
was now ſunk down to a mere ſhadow ; for the 
people continued to encroach daily upon them in 
conſequence of the conceflions they had made to 
them. And ſuch will always be the caſe when 
ſubjects begin to know the nature of their own im- 
portance. They had hitherto confined their views 
of conqueſt to ſuch of the ſmall ſtates as lay next 
them, but now they reſolved to turn their arms 
againſt the Samnites, a powerful body of people, who 
lived near the Adriatic gulph, about one hundred 
miles eaſt of Rome. oe, = 
| Theſe people were originally deſcended from the 
Sabines, and as they looked upon themſelves as 
equally powerful with the Romans, fo a matual 
jealouſy took place between them, and they con- 
ſidered themſelves as rivals to each other. It was 
pretended by the Romans that the Samnites had 
been guilty of many acts of cruelty againſt their 
more impotent neighbours, particularly the Cam- 
pani and the Sidicini; ſo it was demanded that 


they ſhould make a public reſtitution, 
2! : The 
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The Roman ſenate, upon this occaſion, acted 
im the moſt imprudent manner ; for they refuſed to 
levy an army till they were perſuaded thereto by 
the Campanian ambaſſadors, who in the ' moſt 
vehement terms repreſented to them the injuries 
that had been done by thoſe lawleſs invaders, | 

After the moſt mature deliberation the ſenate 
agreed to raiſe an army, and the command of it wag 
given to Valerius and Cornelius, who were choſen 
conſuls. : 5 BT ian 

The army was divided into two bodies, that- 
under the command of Valerius being ſent againſt 
the chief towns of the Samnites, while the other 
under Cornelius, was ordered to drive the enemy 
out of the country of the Campanians. This was 
done in the moſt judicious manner, and it ſhews, 

as II have already obſerved, that the people in thoſe 
days were far from being ignorant of the art of war, 

They ſhew the neceſſity of having recourſe to ſtra- 
tagem upon particular occaſions, and therefore their 

generals were directed to act in ſuch a, manner as 
was conſiſtent with the dignity of the republic. 

Valerius had been pronounced Corvus, in con- 
ſequence of a crow having appeared as a fortunate 
omen while he was engaged in a ſingle combat with 
one of thoſe Gauls, who from his gigantic ſize appear- 

ed to be in a manner aterror to all thoſe who faw him. 
This general had joined prudence to military know= 
ledge, and while he knew how to command with a 
decoming dignity, he procured the reſpect of the ſol- 
diers who fought under his ſtandard, and ſeemed to 
obey him from motives of love, toone whom they look= 
ed upon as the moſt accompliſhed man of the age. 

The Roman army was now compoſed of the. 
braveſt men, but as it frequently happens the Sam- 
nites, with whom they were under a neceſſity of 
engaging, were as brave as themſelves. Both were 

| determined 
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determined to carry on the conteſt to the utmoſt ; 
for both had too much pride to ſubmit. Rome, 
however, deſtined to be the miſtreſs of the world, 
now. began to ſhew what might one day be expect- 
ed from the ſucceſs of her arms, and the Samnites, 
conſcious of their own weakneſs, fled in the 
utmoſt confuſion, and were killed in great num- 


bers. In the mean time the other conſul, Cor- 


nelius, inadvertently led his men into a defile, 
where they were near being taken in flank, and 
heramed in by the enemy, when Decius, one of the 
military tribunes, having come up with a new re- 
inforcement to his aſſiſtance, a complete victory was 


obtained, and thirty thouſand of the Samnites were 


left dead on the ſpot. 


The victory, however, obtained over the Sam- 


nites, was not deciſſive; for they ſtill continued to 
make depredations upon the territories of the ſtates, 
who were in confederacy with Rome. The inha- 
bitants of Capua, a weak, effeminate people, who 
were not able to fight their own battles, requeſted 
that a Roman governor ſhould be placed in their 


chief town, in order to protect them againſt the 


common enemy. But this was only making things 
worſe; for thoſe hardy ſoldiers, who had endured 
all the fatigues of ſeveral tedious campaigns, no 
ſooner came within their walls, and began to taſte 
the delicacies that were every day preſented to them, 
than they loſt that courage peculiar to their country, 


and ſunk down into the moſt abject ſtate of contempt, 


The place itſelf was ſo delightful, that the 
ſoldiers who had been placed in the garriſon, 


willing that their friends and relations ſhould par- 


take of the ſame pleaſures with themſelves, ſent an 


invitation to all their countrymen to come and ſettle. 


along with them, This was a moſt alarming cir- 


cumſtance 
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cumſtance to thoſe who wiſhed well to the intereſts 
of their country. They ſaw that if effeminacy 
took place, public virtue would be eradicated from 
the minds of every individual, and the intereſts of 
the commonwealth would to be neglected in con- 
ſequence. of an attachment to things that were al- 
together derogatory of the character of men who 
aſſumed the name of rational creatures. ; 
The officers of the army began to look upon this 
conduct. of the ſoldiers as utterly inconſiſtent with 
that duty they owed to the republic, and therefore 
in order to wean their minds from effeminacy, they 
led them out to the camp, and inured them to mi- 
ltary diſciphne.- : 4 151 Es ar Rn 
"The relaxation, however, that had taken place 
among the ſoldiers, made them impatient of re- 
ſtraint, and therefore when they found themſelves 
obliged to obey the orders of their generals, they 
joined in a confederacy, and reſolved to leave the 
army, in order to march back to Rome. + 
They had no perſon, however, to take upon him 
the ſupreme command ; for thoſe who were prudent 
would not engage in ſo dangerous an undertaking, 
and thoſe who wiſhed well to their country, ab- 
horred the thoughts of giving the leaſt countenance: 
to anarchy. and confuſion. At laſt ſome of the 
ſoldiers made choice of Quintius, a man far ad- 
vanced in years, who had ſerved in the army durin 
ſeveral campaigns, but was then living on the fruits 
of his induſtry, ariſing from the cultivation of his 
ſmall farm. his man was forced by their threats 
to take upon himſelf the ſupreme command of the 
army, contrary to his own natural - inclination. 
The ſenate were alarmed in the moſt terrible man- 
ner, and therefore in order to preſerve the public 
peace, they appointed Valerius Corvus, 3 J 
| | Wien 
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5 with plenary power to go and act * Dn ag 


enemies to the republic, 
When the two armies were thus drawn up in 
order of battle, nothing was to be ſeen but one 


univerſal - ſcene of confuſion. The plebians 


were divided among themſelves, and thoſe who by 
nature were connected by the neareſt ties of intereſt, 
prepared to meet each other in the moſt. hoſtile 
manner in the field. Valerius Corvus, in this ex- 


tremity, diſplayed ſuch an action of real patriotiſm, 


as ought to be copied by all thoſe who pretend 


love to their country. He drew up his men in order 
of battle, but then he left them, and went forward 


to the chief of the mutinous, whom he aſſured in 


the moſt cordial manner, that he would not draw his 


ford till they had drawn theirs. You: are not 
( ſaid he) engaged againſt your enemies, but thoſe 


<< againſt whom you have taken up arms, are your 


<& neareſt relations, your fathers, and your brothers.“ 
His ſpeech had ſuch an effect upon the conſpirators, 
that they all conſented to lay down their arms, and 
as Quintius, their general, had been forced to take 
the. office upon him contrary-to his natural incli- 
nation, ſo there was no acecuſation to be preferred 
againſt him. By theſe lenient meaſures. the flames 
of civil war were extinguiſhed, and the people once 
more reſtored to a ſtate of obedience to thoſe powers 
who had a right to command them, and promote the 
_ dignity of government againlt traitors of every fort, 


| notwithſtanding that being: ſupported 5 7 ine | 


clamour.. 

U. C. A peace baving been concluded: de- 
411. tween the Romans and the Samnites, 
the Campanians and the Latins conſidered it as ſo 


diſhonourable that they took up arms, demanding 
ſuch T as was inconſiſtent with the dig- 


nity 
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nity of the Romans to grant. The ſenate, who 


had the intereſt of their country at heart, uſed all 


methods to bring their enemies over to peaceable 
meaſures, but as they would not harken to the 


voice of reaſon, an army was raiſed to oppoſe them, 


and a bloody battle enſued ; but the regular diſ- 
cipline of the Romans, and the love they bore to 
their country, enabled them to obtain a complete 
victary, Both armies wore the ſame dreſs, and 


both ſpoke the ſame language, and therefore in order to 


prevent confuſion, the Roman general gave orders 


that if any man left his ranks he ſhould be inſtant- 


ly put to death. Metius who commanded the 
army of the confederates, was a man of great va- 


lour, and conſiſtent with the notions in thoſe times 


of ignorance, he came forward on horſeback, and 
challenged any one of the Romans to engage with 
him in ſingle combat. His challenge was accept- 
ed by Titus Manlius, ſon of the conſul of that 
name, who, almoſt as ſoon as they met, killed the 
horſe upon which his adverſary rode, and ſo brought 
him to the ground, 

The young Roman having 3 his an- 
taganiſt, continued his blows till he had diſpatched 
him, and then in the midſt of the ſhouts of the 
army, returned in the moſt triumphant manner to 
his father's tent, whom he found engaged in mak- 
ing new diſpoſitions to attack the enemy. His fa- 
ther who ſeemed to be endowed with all the firmnzſs 
of the elder Brutus, ordered his ſon to be taken 
into cuſtody for having preſumed to diſobey his 
orders, and taking him before the firſt line of the 
army, the lictors were commanded to ftrike off his 
head. The ſoldiers beheld this act of barbarity 
with ſilent indignation, and they law the young 

Vor. I. L hero, 
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hero buried with the 1 ba be had taken from the 
enemy. 

The battle Werne general, hed Manlius 
commanded the right wing, ile the left was led 
on by Decius. The Roman augurs had told the 
conſuls that they would never obtain a victory 
over their enemies unleſs one of the moſt dignified 


devoted himſelf to deſtruction for the ſervice of his 
country. Upon that Decius clothed himſelf in his 


robes, and having mounted himſelf on horſeback 
he ruſhed into the middle of the enemy's ranks, 


where he was foon over powered by numbers, and 


killed, This heroic act of Decius ariſing from 
notions of ſuperſtition, encouraged the Romans to 
fight with ſuch bravery, that the greateſt number 
of the army was flain, and the reſt were obliged to 
ſubmit to the Foke of 3 

The Samnites had given ſo much offence to the 
Bbonkns by taking part with their enemies that the 
latter reſolved to ſubdue them before their army was 


. - difbanited. 


. be 8 of rach party was various 
431. for ſome time, till at laſt the Roman 
ſenate having refuſed to grant peace to the Sam- 
nites, Pontius the general of the latter reſolved, if 
poſſible, to exert himſelf to the utmoſt, rather than 
ſee his country reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery. Ac- 
cordingly he led his army into a place called Clau- 
dium, and at the fame time ſent ſome of the ſol- 
diers in the dreſs of ſhepherds, to throw themſelves 
into the w wy: of the Romans. The Romans met 
the diſguiſed ſoldiers, and not having any ſuſpicion 
of their real intentions, afked them which way the 
army of the Samnites had marched. The ſpies 
told them that they were gone to beſiege the city 
of Luceria in Apulia, upon which the: Romans 
marched 
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marched directly thither; but in their way found the 


Samnites in poſſeſſion of all the defiles, ſo that 


they were ſurrounded, and on the imme 
diate brink of deſtruction. The general of the 
Samnites having thus got the Rk army into his 
power, ſent an expreſs to his father, deſiring to 
know in what manner he ſhould act, and receiving 


for anſwer that he muſt either make them comply 


with ſuch conditions as were propoſed to them, 
or put them all to the ſword. 

Had Pontius the general of the Sabines attended | 
tothis advice of his father, and acted with moderation, 
he. might have ſecured the peace of his country, but 
his temper was too violent to ſuffer him te harken 
to the voice of reaſon. He obliged the whole Ro- 


man army as an act of the higheſt indignity to 


ſtiip off their upper garments, gs then obliged. 
them as a token of ſlavery to paſs under the 


pyoke, which exaſperated them = the higheſt de- 


gree, and filled their minds with reſentment, Theſe 
indignities the Romans were obliged to ſubmit to, 


but when they returned to the city nothing was to! 


be ſeen but confuſion among all ranks of people 
becauſe before that time they had never ſubmitted. 
to any thing: diſhonourable. The ſoldiers, 'as 
well as their officers were afraid to appear in pub- 
lic, for ſo great was the public clamour, that 
they expected every moment to be torn. in 


pieces?! 


It was then propoſed that a dictator ſhould 3 
choſen, but he not being able to do any thing to- 


wards quelling the diſſentions among the people, 


was obliged to reſign his oſſice, and for ſome time 
Rome remained like a body without a head, there 
being no chief magiſtrate to give orders in what 
manner the laws ſhould be executed. Each party 
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apbrailed the other; and the ſoldiers who had been 
obliged to ſubmit to the higheſt indignity in con- 
ſequence of a ſnare having been laid for them 
were confidered as poor puſilanimous wretches, 
who had 'betrayed the liberties of their country, 
The difgrace however that the Romans ſuffered 
did not Jamp that martial ſpirit for which they had 
been ſo long celebrated, and the war with the 
Samnites was reſumed with equal ardour on both 
ſides. Succeſs in general attended the Romans, fo 
that a truce was agreed upon for two years; but 
then the war broke out a-freſh, and the Romans 
were ſtill victorious. The war continued for many 
years, but ſtill the Romans were gaining power, 
and Decius, the fon of that Decius who had de- 
voted himſelf to deſtruction for his country, re- 
ſolved to imitate the example of his heroic father. 
During one of the engagements with the Samnites 
he mounted on horfeback, and ruſhing into the 
middle of the army was cut in pieces while 
attempting to defend the honour of his coun- 
Hl The Samnites could not have ſupported the war 
ſo long had they not been affiſted by ſome of the 
leſſer ſtates in Italy, who were all jealous of the 
riſing power of the Romans, and therefore joined 
in one confederacy to oppoſe them. However the 
Romans were ſtill victorious, ſucceſſes continued 
to attend their armies, and the Samnites having 
loſt above two hundred thouſand of their beſt men, 
reſolved to call in the aſfiſtance of a foreign auxi- 
liary to enable them to retrieve their loſt honours, 
and make 'them maſters of a people who ſeemed to 
aim at univerſal monarchh © 
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The perſon to whom the Samnites. addreſſed 
themſelves in this extremity, was Pyrrhus King of 
Epirus, a man of the moſt unbounded ambition, 


and perfectly acquainted with every branch of the 


military art. He had long aimed at univerſal mon- 
isa in that age. we 5. 

Pyrrhus was glad to embrace ſo favourable an. 
opportunity of humbling the Romans, and at the 
fame time extending bis conqueſts to Italy, and. 


archy, and his army was conſidered as the beſt diſ- 


therefore he ſent; Cineas, one of his beſt generals, 
and one who had Rudied rhetorick under the fa- 
mous Demoſthenes, to make incurſions into the 


Roman. territories, at-the head of three thouſand of 


bis beſt troops. This revived the drooping ſpirits. 
of the Samnites, and that nothing might be want- 


ing eo complete his intended conqueſt, he embark- 


ed on. hoard: a large fleet, he had raiſed for the pur- 


poſe, twenty thouſand foot, with three thouſand. 


horſe, and ſeveral elephants ; all. of which he took. 
under his immediate command, While they were 


at ſea a moſt dreadful tempeſt overtook them, and 


many of the ſhips. were deſtroyed, and all thoſe on 


board periſhed. Such as eſcaped arrived at Taren- 
tum, a city near the Adratic Gulph; but when. 


Poyrrhus came he found the inhabitants ſunk in all. 


ſorts of ſenſuality, ſo that he was under the neceſ * 
lity of attempting to reſtore. dicipline among 


The Romans who had heard: of the fame of Pyr- 


. thus, began to look upon themſelves as utterly 


given up tor loſt, but the love of. their country got 


the better of fear, and they raiſed a formidable 
army to oppoſe the common enemy. Lævinius, 


one of the conſuls, was ſent. to conſult the forum, 


While Pyrrhus * diſpoſition he could think 
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of to meet them ſo as to procure the- TharaQter of 
an able general who had e a e art his 
favourite ſtul '' © 

Previous to the two armies: meeting ctognther, 
Pyrrhus ſent ambaſſadors to the Roman confuls in 
ede if poſſible, to bring about a perfect recon- 
ciliation, but Lzvnius told them that he deſpiſed 
both their army and commander, and then ordering 
them to be be led through the ranks to look at the diſ- 
poſition of the army, told them that they might go 
and tell what they had heard, and what they bad 
| ſeen to their maſter Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus had too much 
pride to put up with ſuch an inſolent affront, and 
therefore marched to meet the Romans in the moſt 
hoſtile manner. He encamped his army along the 
banks of a river which divided him from the Ro- 
mans, and made every diſpoſition that a brave ge- 
neral could think of, in order to inſure ſucceſs. 
All the avenues leading to the river were guarded 
by detached parties of his men, while the Roman 
conſul, who 'had more courage than Experience, 
did not attend to things of ſuch importance, 
but relied chiefly upon the valour of his forces. 

While Pyrrhus was engaged in the heat of the 


battle vrith a party of the Romans, who had crofſed 


the river, the horſe upon which he rode was killed, 
upon which he changed armour with one of bis 
attendants, and ſome of the Roman horſemen miſ- 
taking the attendant for the king, ruſhed upon him 
and killed him. The report that Pyrrhus was kill- 
ed ſoon ſpread itſelf through every part of both 
armies, and the Greeks were fo ſtruck with con- 
| ſternation that they began to give way, but Pyr- 

rhus, in order to retrieve their courage, rode thro 
the different ranks; and now the ſpirits of the ſol 
diers being revived ny fought with redoubledcour 
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age. For ſome time the ſucceſs of the engage- 
ment continued doubtful on both ſides, for each were 
ſeveral times repulſcd in their turn, but at laſt, 
Pyrrhus having ſent his elephants into the Roman 
line, their ranks were broken, and the legions put 
into the utmoſt diſorder. To improve the victory 
Pyrrhus ordered. his horſemen to advance, and thoſe 
who had deſpiſed them before were obliged to re- 
treat. The victory however was dearly obtained, 
for the numbers killed on each ſide were nearly 
equal. The Romans behaved with the greateſt 
bravery, and although they were defeated. yet it was 
with ſuch. glory as will tranſmit their honour: to 
to the lateſt period of time as objects uf admira- 


uon. 
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' Romans were driven by the cunning of the 
Greeks, but ſtill their martial ſpirit was not ſub- 
dued, and their loſſes only ſerved to make them 
more acquainted with the art of war, and conſe- 
quently more qualified to extend their conqueſts.. 
Pyrrhus in order to bring them into total ſubjec- 
tion had recourſe to art, and therefore he engagedthoſe 
who lived in the ſouthern parts of Italy to aſſiſt 
him to march at the head of a large army towards 
Rome. The confidence he placed in Cineas was 
fo great that he depended more upon his eloquence. 
than the ſtrength or courage of his forces, and 
therefore he ſent him to the city in order to make 
the moſt flattering promiſes to the patricians, and 
to engage their voices in his favour by preſents. 
In this however he was not fo ſucceſsful as he ex- 
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pected, for public virtue was ſtill the predominant 
principle among the Romans, notwithſtanding all 
their private quarrels. They told him that the 
love of their country was ſuperior to "oy thing, 
and *therefore they treated all his pretenſions and 
all his oFers with contempt. The patricians be- 
gan to look upon virtue as ſuperior to riches, and 
liberty as the nobleſt enjoyment in this world, ſo 
that from this period we may date the riſe of the 
Roman grandeur, for all parties became united 
into one body againſt the common enemy. 
Cineas finding he could not by his eloquence or 
bribes make any impreſſion on the people as indi- 
viduals, made his addrefles to the ſenate, and told 
them that his maſter had nothing ſo much at heart 
as that of taking tne brave and cöòüragéous Ro- 
mans under his protection. He ſpoke in fo inſinu- 
ating and ſo forcible a manner, that ſome of the 
ſenators began to liſten to his propoſals, and pro- 
bably would have concluded a moſt diſhonourable 
peace, had not Appius Claudius, who was now 
far advanced in years, and alſo blind, cauſed his 
ſervants to carry him in a litter into the ſenate, 
where he told his countrymen that they were go- 
ing to betray the privileges of the city, and give 
up Rome to the haughty governor of a petty Gre- 
cian ſtate, after they had ſet at defiance the threats 
of Alexander the Great. He told them that it was 
much more glorious to meet Pyrrhus in the field 
than to make peace upon diſhonourable terms, and 
that if they were to ſell their liberties, it was their 
duty to do it at the expence of their lives. He 
added that he never thought the Romans who had 
_ eſtabliſhed their power by conqueſt, would ever 
give it up in ſo cowardly and ſo puſilanimous a 
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manner, o as to bring upon them the contempt 
of all the neighbouring ſtates Who would not. 
fall to treat them ever afterwards with that. con 
tempt they fo: juſtly merited. 

The eur unaffacted frmptiviey: oh ales] Ro- 
man had more effect on the ſenators than all the 
eloquence of Cineas, and therefore he found bim-- 
ſelf under the neceſſity of leaving Rome with 'this - 
anſwer, namely, That when Dodd withdrew. 
« his forces from Italy, and returned to his owns 
« country, then the Romans would treat with. 
« any ambaſſador whom he thought proper to 
« ſend.” Cineas upon his return to the camp told 
Pyrrhus that the Roman ſenators were the moſt: 
venerable men he had ever ſeen, and to confirm: 
his teftimeny Fabricius came next day to treat wih 
the Grecian hero about an exchange of. priſoners. . 
This Fabricius-was an aged ſenator, who had been 
formerly one of the conſuls, and was a man of 
ſuch ſimplicity that his whole furniture in, his- 
houſe conſiſted. of one cup made in ſo plain a: 
manner that the: bottom was only horn. The fe- 
nate conſcious of his many virtues, and at the 
lame time ſenſible of his poverty ordered his daugh- 
ters to have portions paid them out of the treaſu 
of the republic; but as for himſelf he refufed to- 
take any thing. He told them that while. he en- 
joyed the approbation of his countrymen, .- and 
could promote the intereſt of Rome, he could not: 
be deſtitute of riches. Here we have the character 
of a real patriot, who looked upon himſelf as a 
ingle individual, and his intereſt no more in com- 
parifon with that of the public than the life or 
happineſs of a fingle perſon is to that of a whole na- 
tion, or an extenſive empire. 
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When Fabricius arrived in the camp of Pyrrhus, 


all eyes were fixed upon him, and the king admiring 
his venerable aſpect, and reverend grey hairs, offer- 
ed to confer the utmoſt honours upon him, but he 
refuſed to accept of them. He then cauſed ſome of 
his ſoldiers to preſent one of his elephants before the 
ſenator, at a time when he did not expect it, think- 
ing thereby to frighten him, but all in vain ; for he 
remained utterly unmoved. Such an equality of 


temper made a deep impreſſion on the mind of 
Pyrrhus, and therefore he ordered all the Roman 
priſoners to be releaſed, upon condition that Fa- 


bricius ſhould promiſe, that if the ſenate continued 
the war, they ſhould be again delivered up. This 
was acting in an honourable manner, and conſiſtent 
with what we now call the law of nations, and upon 
the whole Pyrrhus ſhewed himſelf a moſt generous 
warrior. TOY | V 
U. C. Fabricius returned to Rome in triumph 
474 with the priſoners, and Sulpicius and Decius, 
the conſuls, who had been defeated the former year, 
were appointed to take upon them the command of 
the army. It was a maxim with the Romans to 
learn the art of war from their enemies, and by 


| theſe means they were taught to combat them with 


their own weapons. They had ſeen that nothing 


was more _ than the military diſcipline of the 
Greeks, and therefore they reſolved. to profit by 


their example, by which means much of their future 


greatneſs was increaſed. | 1 

It was now looked upon as abſolutely neceſſary 
that the Roman army ſhould engage in battle with 
Pyrrbus, and for that purpoſe the flower of their 
youth were collected together, in order to ſupport 
the common cauſe, Accordingly both armies met 
near the bortjers of a wood adjoining to the antient 
city 


„ö aA an wie. as a als. ein. as a 7 


eity of Aſculum, where the Romans ſeemed to have 
the advantage of the ground; for it muſt be ſup- 
poſed that they were much better acquainted with, 


the ſituation of their country than the Greeks. The 


firſt day they continued to ſkirmiſh with detatched 


parties; for Pyrrhus could not get over ſome defiles, 
but next day he brought down the whole force of 
his elephants upon the Romans, and they were 
obliged to retire after they had left fix thouſand of 
their men dead upon the ſpot. This victory coſt 


Pyrrhus very dear; for many of his men being cut 


off as well as his general, he began to conſider that 
he could not receive reinforcements from home-in 
the ſame manner as the Romans did. \ _ 
Winter approaching, the campaign was finiſhed 


for the ſeaſon, ſo that both armies were obliged to 


retire to winter quarters, reſolving to renew the war 
with redoubled fury as ſoon as the weather would 
permit. Some few ſuccours had, in the mean time, 
been ſent to Pyrrhus, ſo that he did not give up all 


for loſt, but ſtill the bravery of the Romans left him 


but little room to hope that ever he would ſubdue. 
them. : 
Emilius, with the aged tribunes, were now made 


Choice of as conſuls by the Romans to command the 
army that was to oppoſe Pyrrhus, hecauſe it was, 


ſuppoſed that the ſoldiers would fight with the 
greateſt alacrity under men who by their virtuous 
actions had acquired the greateſt ſhare of popular 


applauſe. Both armies approached near each other, 


fo that a general engagement ſeemed inevitable; for 
the Romans, notwithſtanding their former defeat, 


were ftill endowed with that courage peculiar to 
them, as the deſcendants of thoſe who had by their 
valour faved the commonwealth. But while they 


were preparing to engage, a meſſenger arrived from 
| the 
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the perſon who attended Pyrrhus in the character of 
a phyſician, with a letter to Fabricius, in which he 
propoſed to make away with his maſter wy portony 
and fo terminate the war. 

Fabricius, as a man of real honour, treated the 
propoſal with the utmoſt contempt, and ſent a meſ- 
ſenger to inform Pyrrhus that his life was in danger 
ſrom his own domeſtics, while he was endeavouring 
to extend his conqueſt over a free people. Pyrrhus 
was not more ſtruck with the honour of the Romans 
than he was aſhamed of the perfidy of his own 
ſervants, and therefore he ordered the phyſician to 
be inſtantly put to death, at the ſame time ſending 
back to Rome all ſuch- priſoners as he had taken; and 
made new propoſals to the ſenate, deſiring that 
they would agree upon articles of peace, that the 


| flames of war might be extinguiſhed, 


Nothing, however, could conquer the obſtinate 
ſpirit of the Romans; for glory or death was what 
they had in view, Pyrthus, at this time, received 


an invitation to aſſiſt the Sicilians, who had been 


invaded by the Carthaginians, and therefore, con- 
ſiſtent with his romantic notions of honour, he 
placed a garriſon in the city of Tarentum, and 


mwarched to the relief of the dicilians, not ſo much 
to do them ſervice as to cancel his diſgrace in Italy. 


The ſucceſſes that attended his arms in Sicily was 
but of little ſervice to the people, and after he had 


continued there two years, he returned to Italy at 
the head of a conſiderable army, which he marched 


to Tarentum, at that time beſieged. by the Roman 
forces, : 
dome rarefline diviſions took place at this time in 


Rome among the different orders of the people, but 


the conſuls who had the intereſt of their country at 


heart, ordered that all thoſe who refuſed to ſerve in 
the 
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the army, ſhould be ſold as ſlaves. This had the 
deſired effect, and an army being raiſed, they 
marched in two bodies, one againſt the Samnites, 
and the other againſt Lucania, one of the neigh- 
bouring ſtates. Pyrrhus did all that could be per- 
formed by a brave general, and having received in- 
formation that the Romans had divided their forces, 
he did the ſame, but a large body of his men were 
ſurpriſed in a defile, owing to their not knowing 
the proper ſituation of the country, ſo that the 
Romans, after a moſt deſperate engagement, came 
off victorious. This brought on a general engage 
ment, and. the Romans having made balls of flax 
mixed with roſin, threw them into the faces of the 
elephants, and thoſe huge creatures retreating back, 
diſcompoſed their ranks, and trampled the ſoldiers 
under their feet. By theſe means Pyrrhus's army 
was totally defeated, and the conſuls returned to 
Rome in triumph, Pyrrhus, who pretended to 
much equality of temper, gathered together the re- 
mains of his ſcattered forces, and having maturely 
conſidered that he would never be able to ſubdue the 
Romans, reſolved to return to his native country, 
He could not, however, bear the thoughts of diſ- 
grace, for glory was the predominant principle in 
his mind, and theretore he told the inhabitants of 
Tarentum, that he would bring them new ſuccours 
next year. In the mean time he embarked his men 
on board of ſuch ſhips as he had left, and thus 
ended a war that had waſted the Roman territories 
during the ſpace of fix years. Fabricius endeavour- 
ed to inſpire the people with the love of frugality, 
and by his own example, as well as precept, he 
_ nothing undone to baniſh luxury from among 
them. 8 1 2 
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At this time the Terentians invited over the Car- 


thaginians to their aſſiſtance, but the Romans, by 
their military conduct and perſeverance, made them- 


ſelves maſters of their chief city, after which they 


levelled the walls to the ground, and made the in- 


habitants tributary te them. From the fate of the 
Terentians, we may ſee what will always attend 
civil diſſenſions, namely, the ruin of the ſtate. 
They had been long reſpected in Italy, but the 
diſturbances that —1 among them made them an 
eaſy prey to every invader, for while they ſought the 


aſſiſtance of a foreign power, they were only endea- 
vouring to promote their own deſtructioůn. 


U. C. Hitherto the Romans, we find, had many 
489 enemies to engage, for no ſooner had they 
ſubdued one than another ftarted up. But now, 
by their victory over the Greeks, they acquired 
fame throughout every part of Italy, and thoſe 
people who had kept them in a ſtate of war many 
years, were now obliged to ſubmit to them upon 
what conditions they thought proper to preſcribe. 
During the war with Pyrrhus, agriculture had 
been in a great meaſure neglected, and the people 
had been ſo accuſtomed to live on - plunder, that 
they had no inclination to return to the plough. 


A Scarcity, however, made them think of ſame means. 


to procure the neceſſaries of life, and nothing ſeemed 


fo likely to anſwer the end as their extending their 


conqueſts into ſome country that would be able to 
ſupply all their wants. A pretext was ſoon found, 
for many of the Carthaginians had Janded on the 
ſouthern coaſt of Italy, and plundered the natives 
of their moſt valuable effects. The Romans de- 
clared war againſt them, and with a boldneſs pe- 
culiar to themſelves, began to make preparations. 
Fhe city of Carthage was of greater antiquity than 
Rome, and it Lad been firſt peopled by the 
. | 8 |  Phaenicians 
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Pheen icians, who had extended their conqueſts 


and their commerce through moſt of the iſlands 


in the Mediterranean, and in many other 
parts. It was ſituated about three miles from the 
place where the city of Tunis now ſtands, on the i 
ſouth coaſt of the Mediterranean. 1391 33 
Their commerce made them to be looked upon as 
a more powerful people than the Romans, but they 
were not ſo in reality, for riches had deprived them | 
of valour, and rendered their manners effeminate.. | 
All places of truſt or power were ſold to ſuch as bid 
moſt for them, whereas the Romans had conſtantly. 
made ſuch honours the reward of merit. They were 
the moſt barbarous people that ever lived under a 
regular form of government; for they conſtantly. 
offered up human ſacrifices, and they were ſo un- 
- grateful, that nothing was more common among 
them than to crucify their braveſt generals when 
they had the misfortune to loſe a battle. From 
this we may learn that no two powers could be 
more unequally matched, and therefore the neigh- 
bouring ſtates — to form conjectures concerning 
the ſucceſs that would attend the Roman army. 
Valour, with every other military virtue, diſtin- 
guiſhed the Romans, while the Carthaginians de- 
pended upon their riches, in hiring foreign auxi- 
liaries to fight their battles: one of the worſt 
notions that was ever embraced. Such was the 
beginning of the Romans extending their conqueſts 
out of Italy, and it has always been called the firſt 
Punic war. The Romans had but very little Know- 
ledge of military affairs. However, nothing could 
depreſs their ſpirits, nor did any enterprize ſeem 
too hazardous for thoſe who aimed at univerfal 
empire. 1 nl 281 1 55 f 
The Carthaginians were at that time at war with 
the Sicilians, and the F ¹t ns . 
ne | cluded ” 
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cluded a treaty of alliance with Hiero, Ling of Sy-. 
racuſe, and the moſt' powerful prince in Sicily, _ 
Navigation was but little known among the Ro- 
mans, nor did they know how to conſtruc a ſhip 
in a proper manner. But ſtill good fortune a 
ed them, and perſeverance kept up their ſpirits, 
While they were deliberating on the moſt proper 
methods to be uſed in the making veſſels fit for 
tranſporting the army into Sicily, a Carthaginian. 
ſhip happened to be wrecked near the mouth of the 
Tiber, and the Romans immediately ſet to work, 
and conſtructed no leſs than one hundred and 
twenty upon the ſame plan. 
However, it muſt not be ſuppoſed that theſe ſhips 
were any more than a parcel of clumſy boats, ſuch. 
as might do well enough in failing along the coaſt, 
but not proper to venture out toſea, They had no 
ſailors, but it was not long before their men learned 
to row with eaſe; They were ſtill, however, very 
inferior to the Carthaginians; but Dullius, the 
conſul, who commanded this armament, contrived ' 
an inſtrument, which being fixed in the ſides of the 
Roman ſhips, ſtruck againſt thoſe of the Cartha- 
ginians, ſo that thoſe on board were obliged to fight 
ſword in hand againſt each other. 
Dullius obtained ſo many victories over 
the Carthaginian ſhips, that the Romans treat- 
ed them with the higheſt honours, and received 
him into the city in triumph. Regulus, another of the 
conſuls, had the ſame ſucceſs in Sicily, as had attended 
Dullius at ſea; for ſome forts were taken from the 
enemy, and while the Romans continued to per- 
ſevere under every trifling diſcouragement, the Car- 
thaginians put their generals to death, becauſe they 
had not done what was not in their power. 
At firſt the Romans imagined that they would be 
able to drive the Carthaginians out of Sicily, and ſo 
| annex 
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annex that fertile iſland to their other territories ;. 
but finding that ſupplies were continually ſent from 
Carthage, they reſolved to carry the war into 
.J. 2 PR 12 CW 3s 
Accordingly no leſs. than three hundred veſſels 
were fitted out in order to invade the territories of 
the Carthaginians, and the command was given to 
Regulus and Manlius, Regulus had been ſo long 
the favourite of the people, that it would have been 
little better than madneſs not to have beſtowed upon 
him the higheft honours. He was ſo much cele- 
| brated for the love he had for his country, that he 
ſeemed to have forgotten all regard for his own 
perſon ; for nothing ſeemed to engage his attention 
but the glory of Rome. Every public virtue was 
blended in his conſtitution, and his example had a 
greater infiuence Upon nc ſoldiers inan tne moit 
Lerne mw Ln Rs 
The Roman forces, under the command of ſuch. 
accompliſhed leaders, ſet ſail for Africa, but before 
they had proceeded far on their voyage, they were 
met by the Carthaginians, and a deſperate battle 
enſued, in which the Romans were ſucceſsful, and 
fifty- four of theenemy's ſhips were totally deſtroyed 
This was the moſt remarkable naval victory the 
Romans had hitherto obtained, and the conſequence 
was, that their whole army landed ſafely in Africa, 
where they took the city of Clupea by ſtorm, and 
made twenty thouſand of the beſt Carthaginian 
ſoldiers priſoners of war, This ſucceſsful begin- 
ning in their firſt undertaking of that nature, in- 
ſpired them with freſh courage, and the ſenate ſent 
word to Regulus to. proſecute. the war with the 
utmoſt vigour. Regulus obeyed with chearfulneſs, 
and in his march along the banks of the river Ba- 
grada, a moſt dreadful ſerpent, an hundred and 
twenty feet in length, oppoſed his paſſage for ſome _ 
| | | | BO time, 
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time, but at laſt it was deſtroyed, and the hero ſent 
its ſkin to Rome, to be hung up as a memorial of 
his courage. At laſt the army of the Carthaginians. 
appeared, but the Romans defeated them with great 
flaughter, while the Numidians attacked them on 
the other ſide, ſo that nothing but confuſion and, 
terror was to be ſeen among them. A famine 


raged through every part of the city, in conſequence 


of the peaſants having taken ſhelter in it. 


_ The moſt agcomplithed of the Carthaginian com- 


manders were then engaged in foreign expedition, 
{o that after ſendin = R * | 
they diſpatched, meſſengers. to Greece, begging the 
3 the Lacedemonians againſt the Romans. 
alu, although extremely willing to return to 
taly, yet could not bear the thought of being re- 


S 


eddie sen able, and refers hotold theCartha- 


ginians that the only terms he would grant, were, 
that all the Roman priſoners ſhould be delivered up 
Without ranſom; that thoſe belonging to Carthage 
ſhould be ranſomed according to their different de- 
grees, and that the Carthaginians ſhould relinquiſh 
every claim to the towns they had taken in Sardinia. 
The Carthaginians refuſed to comply with theſe 
conditions, becauſe they appeared to them in the: 
moſt diſhonourable light; and in the mean time. 
Xantippus, a brave Lacedemonian, arrived, to take. 
upon him the command of their army. This ge- 
neral inforced the moſt rigorous: diſcipline among 
the troops, and took the field, not 28 but 
that he would be able to obtain a complete vi 
while Regulus continued to act on the defenſive. 
However, finding his army very much harraſſed by 
the enemy, he croſſed the river, in order to come 
to a general engagement. Nothing could equal the 
ſxill of Xantippus in the diſpoſition of the forces. 


under 


egulus to beg for peace, 
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under his command ; for notwithſtanding the valour 
of the Romans, who fought like brave men, yet they 
were overthrown, and the heroic Regulus was made: 
2 priſoner, after making a moſt obſtinate defence. 
The Carthaginians now looked upon themſelves 
as delivered from their enemies, and nothing but 
joy was to be ſeen in the countenances of all the 
citizens, but their pride and ingratitude hindered 
them from making a proper | uſe of ſo ſignal a 
victory. They knew that their forces had been 
victorious in conſequence of the ſkill and ingenuity 
of a foreign commander; and Xantippus, con- 
vinced of their meanneſs, deſired leave to return 
home to Greece. His requeſt they pretended to 
comply with, but when they had fitted out a ſhip 
to carry him acroſs the Mediterranean, they gave 
orders that tie iai iors ſmouid throw him overboard 
A piece of ingratitude ſcarce parallelled in hiſtory. 
Such of the Roman army as had eſcaped when 
Regulus was taken, retreated to the city of Clupea 
already mentioned, where they were beſieged: by 
the Carthaginians, and driven out of the fort. In 
their return to Rome, the fleet in which they were 
embarked, met with another under the com- 
mand of Karkolo; but a moſt terrible ſtorm 
ariſing, many of them were deſtroyed. Still the 
Romans were in little better than a ſtate of infancy 
with reſpect to their knowledge of naval affairs, 
and therefore they reſolved, before they made any 
more attempts upon Carthage, to ſubdue Sicily, 
becauſe it would facilitate their conqueſts. Some 
loſſes indeed happened to ſuch forces as had been 
left to protect their conqueſts in that iſland, but 
nothing could ſubdue the ſpirit of the Romans, for 
ha” roſe ſuperior to every loſs. 2 J eee 
he Carthaginians, notwithſtanding the victory 
they had obtained, yet were deſirous of peace; for 
5 5 . | commerce 
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commerce was what they had moſt ſet their hearts 
upon. Accordingly they ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, 
and to make the embaſſy the more ſolemn, Regulus, 


ſent along with them upon his promiſe of returning, 
ü the conditions offered were not agreed to.. 


No ſooner had the Romans heard of the return | 


of their aged general and moſt diſtintereſted patriot 
than they went out in crowds to meet him, but he 
refuſed) to enter that city, telling them that he was 
no more than a poor flave. + According to the 


euſtom. of the Romans, the ſenators met Regulus 


without the walls, and it was referred to the old 


era] to give his opinion whether a peace ſhould 


2 the war continued. He told them, 


that if they continued the war, they were in a. 


Manner ure of conqueir, and t convihce them of 


his own' diſintereſtednefs, declared his reſolution of 


returning a priſoner to Carthage, rather than violate 
his honour; Here we have an inſtance of public 
honour that has not been equalled by any thing we 


met with in hiſtory, and it ſhould teach us that ge- 


nerous ſentiments are not confined to the- moſt 
polite nations, but are the growth of every nation, 


and the diftinguiſhed ornament of every age, let. 


the generality of the people be what they Will. 


LS T'T ER XXX. 
THEN the Carthaginians heard in what man- 


1 — had acted, and how he had 
e 


1 * 
perſuaded the ſenate to reject their propoſals, they 
were inraged to the higheſt degree, and they re- 
ſolved that the aged hero ſhould be tormented in 
uch a manner as is ſhocking to be ere 
LS. | k * 8 e 


who had been confined in a dungeon four years, was 
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Hell itfelf could not have invented any. thing 
more cruel; for being brought out of priſon, 
they. cut off his eye-lids, and then ſent him back to 


his. dungeon, there to remain till they ſhould in- 


vent new tortures. Their next act of cruelty was; 


to expoſe his mangled eyes to the heat of the ſun, | 


and, laſtly, when they could not think of any 
other ſort of puniſhment, he was put into a b:rrel 
fuck full of nails on every fide, and rolled about 
ia it till he died. Here we have an inſtance of the 


barbarity of the Carthaginians, and | humanity 


cannot read it without longing to hear of ſuch 


» 


miſcreants being extirpated from the earth. 


* — 


I he Romans behaved like men who reſolved to 


conquer or die, and, regardleſs of their former 
loſſes at ſea, they fitted out a new fleet in order to 
proſecute the war with the utmoſt vigour, Claus 
dius Pulcher, one of the conſuls for the year, was 


ordered to take upon him the command of the fleet; 
but by his ignorance of navigation, great part of the 


ſhips were deſtroyed, and the Romans very: much 
diſcouraged. Perſeverance however ennabled them 
to bear their loſs without ſinking into deſpair, and 
at the end of ſeven years a new fleet being fitted 
out and the command thereof given to Fabius 
Buteo, he took ſeveral of the enemies ſhips, and 
at laſt the Romans having gathered their whole 
fleet together. Lutatius Catulus took upon him the 
command, and obtained ſuch a complete victory 
O 

began to beg for peace. . 
[The Romans, however, told their ambaſſadors 
that no other terms would be granted than ſuch as 
had been offered by Regulus, and although they 
were extremely hard yet they were obliged to com- 
ply. Thus ended the firſt punic war, which with 
a few intermiſſions, had continued twenty-four 
years, and very much weakened both parties. 


that the Carthagenians were driven to deſpair and 
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s C. The Temple of Janus 5 being now 


ſhut for the ſecond time fince the foun- 


303. dation of the city, the. Romans began 
to emerge from a Nate. of barbarity, and ſo much 


encourdgement was given to learned men, that 


pericd-we may date the otigin of the Roman polite. 
Bess. In this manner they went on making the 
moſt rapid progreſs in the ſtudy of the fine arts; 


the Romans were not to be ſatisfied till they could 


boaſt that the ſun roſe and ſet in their dominions. 


The Illyrians having committed ſome acts of cruel- 
ty upon the ſailors in the Roman veſſels that trad- 
ed to Sicily, an ambaſſador was ſent to demand re- 
ſtitution, but inſtead of its being granted, the 
ueen of the country: ordered him to be put to 
8 to the law of nations, which ought 
einen.. 5 
- The Romans however chaſtiſed this act of per- 
dy in the ſevereſt manner, and having ſeized the 
chief towns appropriated them to themſelves, and 
impoſed a tribute upon the others to be for ever 
paid to Rome. In that age war was looked 
as the trade of barbarians, and none took 
greater pleaſure in it than the Gauls. They were 
a moſt prolihc people, and it was neceſſary for 
them to look our for new ſettlements. No ſooner 
| had they heard that the Romans had commenced 


hoſtilities againſt the Illyrians, than thoſe barba- 


rians, who had ſettled in Italy, ſent for ſome of 
their countrymen {till more barbarious than them- 
ſelves, and ravaged the Roman territories, ſpread- 
ing deſolation wherever they came. The Romans 
were by this time perfect maſters of the military 
art, according to the practice of. thoſe days, and 
PE SHOE. [3 the 
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they {till thought of extending their conqueſts, for 
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the Gauls, who depended upon their uſual ferocity; 
were defeated with the moſt* dreadful ſlaughter 
and no leſs than forty thouſand, of them left Fical 

on the ſpot. From this fingle circumſtance we 

may learn what avaſt difference. there 'is between 
regular diſeipline, and A. dependance.. upon per- 
fonkl ſtrength or courage. In every place whers 
the Romans at this time engaged with the Gau, 
their arms were crowned with ſucceſs, aud the em- 
pire continued to inlarge itſelf upon every occa- 
fon, The Ganls who found that thoſe people 
whom they had treated with ſo much contempt, 
were now. equal, and even ſuperior to themſelves, 
were obliged to ſue for peace, and they were un 
der the neceſſiy of complying with ſuch conditions 
as the Romans thought proper to offer. | 
'The Carthagenians having ſent their general 
Hannibal -over to Spain, he beſieged the antient 
city of Saguntum, which at that time was in al- 

" liance with the Romans, and the ſenators havin; 
diſpatched ambaſſadors to complain of this breach 
of public faith, all the anſwer they received was, 
that they mi bt either coutinue in peace or renew 
hoſtilities. Five this circumſtance we find that 
all the Carthaginians had in view when then Rey 
concluded peace with the Romans was on!. 
gain time, in order to renew the war. The Ar 
enger returned to Rome, and war was Immediate- 
ly declared by both nations. 

Hannibal, the general of the Carthaginian 

F amy, was the mT in inveterate enemy the Romans 
1 ever had to oppoſe; for while he was about ten 
4 years of age, his father Hamihear took him to 

1 the altar of the chief temple of Pang and 

* OM, * ſwear by the norte gods that he 
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would never, conclude peace with, Rome. till he 


Xs * . 


d 


ray ora their whole territories under fr ubjeQion | 


to Carthage ov xt eff 
*> Hangi bal had all thoſe duales chat wefe' ne. 
ceflary to conſtitute the character 85 a general in 
he age in which he lived, an e and 
dence he Joined the ſtricteſt temperanc The 
omans indeed have repreſented 'him az" | <4 and 
oe but the teſtimony of an enemy. will be but 
dare regarded by any 1 er He had 
been brought up among a mo rharous people, 
but for al that he carried the arms of -arthage 
farther than ever his conſtituents thought he could 
have done, ſo that whatever, private vices he 
had, yet ſtill he muſt have been a great man 5 
It was reaſonable to hope the greateſt things Flom 
ſuch an accompliſhed general, nor did he deceive 


f 


their expectations; for having taken Sagunturn, | 


he poliges the inhabitants to take up arms, under 
his ſtandard, and his army being greatly increaſed, 


he not onl "ravaged all Spain, but alſo prepared to 


croſs the Alps and attack the Romans in Italy. 
Such a reflution was the boldeſt perhaps that 
ever had been formed, for whatever emigrations 
had been made from the Gauls acroſs the Alps i in 
former times, yet no regular body of forces under 
military diſcipline had ever ventured over theſe 

ihacceffible mountains. 
He took care to ſecure. the conqueſts be had 
made in Spain, and leaving the government of that 
country to his brother Hanno, he croſſed the Py- 
renian mountains, and ſoon after ravaged Gaul as 
far as the Rhone. Difficulties, of which he had 
many to encounter, added new life to Hannibal, 
and the more he was oppoſed by the different” claſes 
of people through whoſe territories he 1 5 the 
95 ba ph 
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more forward he ſeemed to be in order to accom- 


pliſh his favourite ſcheme. 


men. Rocks hanging per endicular over their 


. 


The wild inhabitants of theſe almoſt. inacceſſible 


rocks upon the Carthagenians, while 2 2 of them 
everity of 


© +3 4 » 


PS Oni | 
This inſpired the ſoldiers with new courage, 
and after he had ſuffered them to reſt two days, he 


p:oceeded to deſcend, but ſuch quantities of ſnow 


had-fallen, that many of his ſoldiers were deſtroyed” : 


in it, and many of them gave up all for loſt. 


They, found their number daily decreaſing ; but 
that which ſeemed to complete their deſpair was, 


their arrival at the top of a precipice above three 
hundred yards in height, from whence they did not 
8 to meet with a paſſage. Livy, the Roman 
hiſtorian, who was extremely credulous, tells us 
that Hannibal ordered a great number of trees to 
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242 "The ROMAN arst0zv,” 
deen, N letting fire to them heated 12 rot k, 
and then ſoftened it with vinegar. However ia 
and ridiculous ſuch a ſtor may ſeem, yet ii it ſhew 
us in what eſtimation che de held the abilties 
of Hannibal, for the vinegar was patience, and the 
fire, the courage of the commander, with a perſeverance 
that ſeemed peculiar to himſelf: the Carthagenians 
ſurmounted. every Cifficulty, and at laſt arrived in 
the plains of Italy, where he found that by one | 
- . misfortune and another he had loſt no leſs than one | 
half of his men. . 
Within a few days after His OY in Italy, | 
Scipio, who had been ſent by the ſenate to oppoſe 
bim, met him at Ticinium, and a battle enſued, 


in which the Romans were defeated, and their ge · 

neral would. have been taken priſoner, had he not 

been reſcued by the bravery of his fon Scipio, q 

whoſe Ae enten will make a ve conſidęr- : 

| kgure,.in_ this hiſtory. The Gauls declared : 

15 5 155 bi the allies of Hannibal, 1 he would I © 

is, Loldiers to moleſt n 15 that Ih b 

0 

N 

t 

f. 

m 

| on the Wy XI te "a were ty t fave 6 
| themſelves by fight. Sa : 
= [| Þ 11bal was not too in uch elevated with the I 
| ſucceſs. that had attended his arms, nor were the 1 


Romans ſo much diſpirited as to. neglect raiſing q. 

new forces in order to recover their loſs. The Car- 

thagemans continued their march through many 
dangers, 


commanded his men to tie fa 
two thouſand oxen, who with the violence of the 
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dangers, in order to improve their late ſucceſs, and 
during the cold, Hannibal, who had ſuffered 28 
many fatigues as any of his ſoldiers, loft one of his 
eyes. Flaminius, one of the Conſuls, who was a 
raſh. unthinking man, was ſent to oppoſe him, and 
both armies meeting together in a valley almoſt 
ſurrounded. by mountains, the Romans were to- 
tally defeated; and Flaminius left dead on the ſpot, 


by a Gauliſh horſeman, who ran his ſpear through | 
his body. , Fifteen thouſand of the Romans were 


left dead in the field, and ten thouſ.nd made 
09:5 ſo that Hannibal obtained A complete 
victory. 

1 e news of the defeat. ö the Roman army 
having'þ been communicated to the ſenate. © Fabius 
Maximu S. Was choſen to command the army, and 


is 7 ſet out to meet Hannibal, not fo 
l 


much u. iew of coming to an immediate en- 
Been nent 3s f to hatiaſs the enemy, whom he knew 
uld not” 4 8 Tuccours ſo eaſily as the Romans: 
Pabſe 2! to alt ele courage neceſſ: to conſtitute 
the characte For x great At ge 452 added the moſt con- 
5 prudence, fo that Hannibal found himſelf 
miſt ſtaken in the notions he had formed of this an- 
tient Roman. In vain dig. er ur ended ů tf to 
force tha Romans to an * at, für Fabius 
Although he ſaw" 75 yon ravaged in themoſt 
metcileſs manner,” Tuſed b. to ſtir from his 
camp. Hannibal 10 — . — t in between 
two mountains, and being faffaid has abius would 
take the advantage of his ſituation, had recourſe co 
a ſtratagem that does honour 10 his abilities. 


ſames x: ran onß the centinels, 9 — filled them with 
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244 The ROMAN HISTORY, ... 
the utmoſt conſternation, ſo that Hannibal ſecuret 


The Roman © ſoldiers began to murmur, but 
Fabius, well knowing what methods were moſt 
proper to be uſed, ſet out for Rome to conſult the 
ſenate, and left the command of the army to Minu- 
tius the maſter of the horſe, charging him not to 
cometo a general engagement with the enemy till his 
return. This was a moſt prudent caution, becauſe 
Fabius knew that nothing was ſo likely to diftreſs 
the enemy as fo harraſs them in ſmall parties till 
ſuch time as they were ſo much weakened that they 


» 4 


would naturally deſpair of ſuccefſss. 

Minutius had not prudence ſufficient to carry on 
the war againſt ſuch an experienced general as 
Hannibal, and, therefore without paying a proper 
regard to the inſtructions he had received from 
Fabius, he marched the flower of his army down 
to the plain, of which Hannibal taking the advan- 
tage, placed his men in ambuſcade, and a_moſt 
dreadful ſlaughter enſued. . 
While the Roman army was in this diſtreſſed 
ſituatios Fabius returned to the camp, and by his 
prudence ſaded the legions from being totally cut 
off. While Hannibal was acting the part of an 
able general, and Fabius was doing all he could to 
ſupport the intereſt of his country, the latter was 
obliged to reſign the office of dictator, and Terren- 
tius Varro, a mean wretch, who had nothing to 


recommend him but his riches, was made choice of 
by the people to ſucceed him. Paulus Emilius, a 
moſt experienced commander was joined in the 
ſame commiſſien with Varro, and foon after the 

two armies met, both reſolute to engage, and both 


F 


5 


earneſt of obtaining conqueſt. A moſt terrible 


battle enſued, in which the Roman infantry were 


almoſt 
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amolt entirely cut off. Nor was it nel 4 05 
with the cavalry, for ſome of the Numedian horſe- 
men having pretended to ſurrender) themſelues pri- 
ſoners of war, they turned upon' "the Romane and 
totally defeated them. 7-0 B . 

Paulus ZEmilius had been HD in the be- 
einning of the engagement, ſo. that he was not 
able to, do any thing towards making a. proper re- 
treat, and ſoon after he died covered with blood, 
leaving behind him the character of a moſt excel- 
ent commander. b 


This battle gained Hannibal. fo mach reputation. 


that his army conceived the greateſt hopes of his. 
military abilities, and they doubted not. but they 
would ſoon. be in poſſeſſion of Rome. To this. 
Hannibal was adviſed by Manherbal, the general 


of his cavalry, but upon his: refuſing to march im- 


mediately to Rome, Manherbal- told him that he 
was much better qualified to fight battles. than to- 
make a proper ufe of victories. Had Hannibal, 
marched his army to. Rome, there is no doubt 
but the city would have been obliged to ſubmit, 


for all ranks of people were filled. With the utmoſt 


conſternation. In this critical ſtate of affairs when 
zothing but deſtruction ſeemed to threaten the re- 


public, young Scipio, who had formerly ſaved his 


father's life, now ſtood up as. the deliverer of his 
coun He had heard that ſome- young Romans: 
had a Einblech at a houſe near the city, were they 
were concerting meaſures for going over to the 
enemy, upon Which, with ſome choſen friends, he 
went to the place, and laying his hand upon his 
fword, ſwore that all thoſe who wanted to leave 
the city were enemies to the Roman republic, 
aud therefore rebels =. the commonwealth. 
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nn Ile str. 
>» The young men reſumed the courage Juli 
to their: country.3, and from that period the Ro- 


mans began to conſider their own importance, be- 
ing encouraged thereto by the augers, who al- 
ſured them of ſucceſs againſt the commay enemy. 

- Jn the mean time Hannibal having neglected io 
make a proper uſe of the ſignal victory he had ob- 
tained, the Romans prepared to take the field, 
and having armed all their ſtaves, the command o 
the forces was given to Fabius, whoſe prudence 
had ſhone ſo conſpicuous on many former occa- 
ſions, and to Marcellus, a general of the moſt con- 

ſummate courage, capable of engaging in every 
dangerous enterprize. They ſent deputies to Han- 
nibal, offering to make peace with him, upon con- 
dition that he would depart out of Italy, but he 
rejected their propoſals, and led his army to the 
eity of Capua, where they ſpent the winter in all 
forts of luxury. Many have blamed Hannibal for Ill 
this part of his conduct, but they ought to con- 
fider the different diſpoſitions of thoſe men who 
compoſed his army, and the vaſt diſtance that was 
between him and his native country, He had al- 
ready. ſurmounted innumerable difficulties, and as 
he had undergone a variety of hardſhips, ſo he, was 
under an indiſpenſible obligation of acting with the 
utmoſt caution. Had he marched: to Rome he 
might have taken the city, but that was all chance 
work, and had he been defeated, there was no 
poſſibility of his making a retreat with ſafety. by 
© We have now: followed Hannibal from Carthage 
through Spain, and acroſs the Alps into Italy, but 
he was now at the ſummit of his glory, and there- 
fore we mult cor. ſider him in another light. He 
bad. done every thing he could to ſupport the inte- 
reſt ok his country, and he had- carried the 2 
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Carthage almoſt to the gates of Rome; but his 


ſupplies. Many of thoſe whe Had formerly com. 


E 


Sa f#* 4 


uch difficulties that he could not pay the army, and 
Marcellus having defeated him in an engagement, 
the men under his eommand became dejected. To 
retrieve his loſs, he made a ſally out of Capua upon 
85 105 T7948; fps o% + oy | Pl ; a 8 N 5 
the Roman army, but he was defeated with great 
loſs, and his men became altogether mutinous. His 
army continued to decreaſe, and as he had no pro- 
bable views of procuring ſuccours, he made an 
attempt to march to Rome; but being oppoſed by 
a ſuperior force, he was obliged to abandon his en- 
terprize, and for ſome time his affairs in the camp 


became more perplexed than ever. He ſunk lower 


and lower every day. Wn . 
Aſdrubal, the brother of Hannibal, having been 
at laſt ſent to his aſſiſtance with a conſiderable body 


of forces, he begun his march through Spain, but 
Livius and Nero, two of the Roman conſuls, cut 


off his retreat, by placing their men in ambuſcade, 


fo that he was totally defeated, This was a fatab 
ſtroke to Hannibal, who had long waited with the 
utmoſt expectation for theſe ſupplies, but how great 
was his ſurpriſe, when he found the head of his 


brother that had been cut off by order of the conſul 


Nero, thrown into the camp. The Romans in the: 
mean time. did not Joſe ſight of their own intereſt, 
but like true politicians, they ſent armies againſt the. 


arthagenians into all their remote ſettlements. Nor 
did. they conane their arms to the oppoſition of the 
1 | Carthagenians 
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zagenians only, ſor Philip, king of Macedon, 
* then become formidable, they went out 
againſt him, and beſieged the city of Syracuſe in 
Sicily, fortified in the ſtrongeſt manner, and the 
defence conducted by that great mathematician Ar- 
chimedus. The Romans carried on the ſiege with 
the greateſt perſeverance, and at laſt the city was 
taken by ſtorm, notwithſtanding all the art of the 
leatned Archimedus, who was killed by a Roman 
ſoldier, while he was ſtudying how to folve-one of 
the moſt difficult problems in the mathematics. He 
was honourably buried by order of Marcellus, and 

his writings have made his name immortal. 
In Spain the Roman affairs were attended with a 
variety of good and bad ſueceſs, nor did it ſeem pro- 
bable that any thing decifive would. be done. tilt 
young Scipio, not then above twenty-four years of 
age, ſtood up in defence of his country, although 
he faw. nothing but difficulties and dangers. before 
him. To all the accompliſhments that are neceſſary 
to conſtitute the character of a great general in war, 
Scipio added thoſe that muſt always make a hero of 
the firſt rank amiable in peace, namely generoſity, 
benevolence, and every other virtue that can enuble 
the heart of man. iis wa tional 
New Carthage, a city in Spain, had ſubmitted to 
his victorious arms, and among the priſoners was a 
young princeſs, who had been promiſed. in marriage 
to Allecucius, a young prince of the fame country, 
who loved her in the moſt paſſionate manner. The 
young ptince was ſummoned to appear before Sci- 
Pio, and he doubted not but it was done, in order 
that he might take his laſt farewell of all that was 
dear to him in the world ; but how preat was his 
farpiife, when the conqueroz defired him to take 
85 A N his 
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his bride awe. with Toes * remain for - Fas. 

on good terms witk the Romans. By acts of ſuch 
diſinte reſted generoſity,” he endeared himſelf to alł 
thoſe who/ attended him in the camp, and ſuch as 
became his captives, thought it rather an honour 
than a diſgrace to be Ken to we een a 
conqueror. 

While the war cation on in this Mannen iw an 
Hannibal did all he could to ſupport the intereſt of 
his country, and to diſtreſs the Romans; but his 


army was ſo much exhauſted, that he had nothing: 


to ſupport him but an empty name. In the mea 
time Scipio returned to Rome, crowned with mili-- 


tary glory, and was made conſul, although he was. 


only in the-twenty-ninth 1 year of his age, a circum- 
ante that had never before taken Pr in the 
Roman republic. 

The eyes of the citizens: were fixed upon "LY 
d they doubted not but he would immediately 
march againſt Hannibal, the common enemy lead 
their country; but he had formed a more noble 
deſign, namely, to carry the Roman forces into 
Africa, and attack the Carthagenians in their own 
territories. - Many oppoſitions were made to this 

meaſure in the ſenate, becauſe it appeared. to them 
altogether chimerical, and Fabius, in. particular, 
gave his opinion againſt it; but at laſt the reaſons 
urged" by Scipio, appeared to them ſo convincing, 


that Sicily was aſſigned him as a province, and there 


he gave the greateſt proofs of his military know 
ledge. He continued in Sicily one year, and then” 
kaying received an invitation from Maſſiniſſa, king 
of the Numidians, who had been depoſed by the 
e he ele to 0 ſet out e en 
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Soon after Seipio 


arrived in Africa, ho defeated 


and ſlew Hanno in battle, and Syphax, the ufucper 


of Numidia, having oppoſed him — great force, 
the Roman general Fobta; ned a complete victory, and 


Syphax was taken priſoner. By this, | Maffinifla 


wag now enabled to take poſſeſſion of the. kingdom, 
to which he had a hereditary right, and therefore he 


marched to the capital city, carrying Syphax along 


with him as a priſoner. The gates were ſet open 
to him, and beſides 2 great quantity of treaſure, Maſ- 

ſiniſfa found the beloved wife of Syphax, namely, 
Sophoniſba, the daughter of Afdrubat, one! of the 
Catthagenian generals. The amiable young queen 


fell upon her knees, and begged that ſhe might not 


be delivered up to the Romans, becauſe the bail 
ſpirited her — Ganngh up againſt them. She had 
no reaſon to expect any favour, and therefore ſhe 


hung by the knees of the conqueror, begging for 


mercy with all the eloquence of beauty in diſtreſs. 
Scipio was informed of the conduct of Maſſiniſſa, 


And therefore, in order to do juſtice to all the parties 


concerned, he declared that Syphax was the priſoner 


of Rome, and that he muſt atrend the ſenate along 
with his queen, Who was alſo a prifoner. This 


put an end to the preſent controverſy, but the bon- 


ſequences nn it will be the abe of _—_— next 


wenne 
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| HEN Mäniffa found that he bad no view 
Vol procuring poſſeſſion of the beloved object, 
he ſent one of his flaves to the queen with a bowl of 


poiſon, which ſhe drank off, and then _ in the 
r n en manner. 


T "he 
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„Fh Carthagenians finding the flames of war 
lighted up! within their.continental territories, ſeat: 
to Hannibal, in order | to- deſire that he: 
would: immediately return out of Italy. Hannibal 
received the orders with the utmoſt lune en and: 
afteb being fifteen years in Italy, took leave of it. 
with tears in his e and then returned. to⸗ 
Africa. WT CO «3% by 
goon aſter he had je the. "A lens hes 
muſtered together as many forces as he could. raiſe, 
and reſolved to meet Scipio. The Roman general. 
had taken the utmoſt precaution againſt any ſnares 
that might be laid for him, and at the ſame time he 
bad brought his forces under the ſtricteſt diſcipline. 
Hanmbal, on the other hand, had an army com- 
poſed of people from different: nations, ſo that it 
was not an eaſy. matter to make them obedient to 
their officers, and therefore Hannibal reſolved to» 
enter into a negotiation with Scipio. At laſt, after 
ſeveral meſſages had paſſed between them, the two 
generals met at a place appointed. Scipio Was in. 
all-the vigour of youth, and he had ſomething in- 
his countenance that charmed all who faw — a 
while Hannibal appeared to have been worn ont 
mee of a long expenſive war. 
Hannibal ſpoke in the moſt moderate manner; 
and inſiſted that it was the intereſt of both nations 
to have recourſe to the moſt lenient meaſures.. 
Scipio anſwered, that the war had been begun by 
the Carthagenians in violation of the moſt folema. 
treaties, and therefore he could not conſent to wh 
peace unleſs proper reparation was firſt made ſoꝶ 
damages: thathad been. done 0 the Wa com! 
Wealth. a 1 Ing ans; | 
. Nothitig being ane pb thee ths dle 
parted, refolving to put the n iſſue upon the 
: | - conſequences, 
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e of a battle. Hannibal left nothing 
undone to encourage his men to fight in the-maſd, - 


couragious. manner, and Scipio told his legions, 


that now they had but one puſh more before they 


made an end of the war. At laſt both armies met, 
and a moſt bloody battle enſued, in which the 
Romans were victorious, though they obtained it at 
a great loſs of men. Hannibal, with the remains 


of his army took ſhelter in Adrumetum, after he 
had done all that he could to fupport the. intereſt of 
his country. - The Carthagenians were now obliged 


to accept peace upon any condition the Romans 
thought proper to preſcribe, and peace was granted 


in conſequence of their promiling to evacuate all the. 
_ conqueſts they had made in Spain, and in the iſlands . 
of the Mediterranean. They were alſo to give 
hoſtages for the. performance of the treaty, nor 
were they to make war even in Africa without the 
permiſſion of the Roman ſenate, to whom wen were 
in a manner now ſubject. | 

The ſecond Punic war was now ended, after 4 
had continued ſeventeen years, ſo. that for. me. 
time the Romans enjoyed peace. 

V.c The vaſt ſucceſs that had hitherto: — 


553 ple to ſeek out for new conqueſts, in order 
to enrich their country; and for that purpoſe it was 
reſolved on in the tenate, that the war — 
Philip, king of Macedon, ſhould be carried on 
with more vigour than ever. An army under the 
command of the conſul Galba, was ſent to protect 
Athens from the depredations made upon its ter- 


ritories by the Macedonians, and Fhihp mas ane | 


ed in ſeveral engagements. 
Philip was obliged to ſue for peace, dla. Was: 
gran + ham, upon condition that he ſhould. pay. a 
| certain 


> * 
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tended the Roman arms, taught the peo- 6 
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certain ſum of money, and return to his o 
country. The Romans now began to make a mo ore. 
c uous- figure than ever, for they had begun to 
learn politeneſs from the Greeks. In return, they 
taok care to procure peace ſor the Greeks, and fent _ 
aYeputation of the ſenate to wait on the Athenians, - 
in order to aeknowledge with gratitude, the favours 
that they had received from them. 
＋* K. Fhus ended the firſt war between the | 
39 Romans and Macedonians, without ha- 
358 ving produced any very beneficial conſe- 5 
quences- to either party, but the Romans had in the 
mean time obtained ſeveral victories over the Gauls, 
who had taken up arms againſt them by the in- | 
gation of the Carthagenian general Hannibal. 
From this period the power of the Romans backer 
toiadvance in ſo rapid a manner, that they reſolved 
to ſend armies againſt all thoſe who oppoſed them, 
Jet their ſituation be ever ſo far diſtant. New pre- 
tences were daily found out for declaring a freſh 
war, and Antiochus, king of Syria, having made 
ſome encroachments on the Grecian territories, and 
| taken the brave Hannibal under his protection, after. 
he had been baniſhed from Carthage, it was re- 
ſolved-in the ſenate to declare war againft him. 
While he was indulging himſelf in this vain man- 
ner, inconſiſtent with his dignity as a ſovereign, the 
Roman army approached, and Antiochus found 
himſelf under the neceflity of ſuing for peace, but 
his propoſals were rejected with contempt. He 
was now driven to the laſt extremity, and although -, 
Hannibal commanded: his navy as admiral, yet the 
Romans defeated them, and Scipio, the brother of” 
the famous Scipio Africanus, eroſſed the Helleſpont © 
with a great army, without meeting with the leaſt 
"ns although a handful of men might have” 
EE 
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deſtroyed his whole fleet. Antiochus, ſtill deſirous 
to obtain peace even on the moſt humble conditions, 
offered to diſengage himſelf from any connections 
with ſuch princes in Aſia as were enemies to the 
Romans, but Scipio rejected his propofals, ſo that 
he ſaw no other expedient left but that of entering 
upon a general engagement, let the conſequences 
be what they would. VIC ennbence Miß ig 
Antiochus did all he could to oppoſe the progreſs 
of the Roman arms, but at laſt he was defeated, 
and obliged to beg for peace in the moſt abject 
manner, and to ſubmit to any conditions the Ro- 
mans thought proper to propoſe ; which were that 
he ſhould relinquiſh all the conqueſts he had: made; 
and content himſelf with Syria alone. It was alſo 
agreed, that Hannibal thould be given up to the 
EKomans, but that brave general finding that he was 
devoted to deſtruction, reſolved to return to Car- 
thage, where he had been treated in the moſt un- 
* manner. He had ſtill ſome hopes of bring- 
ing his countrymen back to a ſenſe of their duty, 
and for that reaſon he propoſed that all thoſe who 
had embezzled the public money, ſhiould be brought 
td an account for their conduct. This created him 
many enemies, and the Carthagenians accuſed him 
to the Romans as one who wanted to renew the 
war, after they had entered into the moſt ſolemn. 
treaties of peace. The brave, though injured 
Hannibal, finding that he had no reaſon to expect 
any favour from his ungrateful countrymam, left 
the city, and after ſpending ſome time in a volun- 
tary exile, he ſet out for Tyre, where he was 
kindly received, for the Carthagenians were origi- 


nally a colony from that republic. | 
| He did not, however, remain long in Tyre, for 
leaving that city, he fet out once more for the court 
T3 : of 
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of Antiochus, where he was received with great 
reſpect, and appointed commander or admiral of his 
geet. He adviled Antiochus to make a ſecond at- 
tempt againſt the Romans, but that prince being of 
a featful diſpoſition, rejected his propoſals, and 
Hannibal withdrew from his ſervice in the moſt' 
private manner. He wandered for ſome time in the 
moſt diſconſolate condition, without a friend to aid 
or aſſiſt him, till he came to the court of Pruſius, 
king of Bythinia, where he had not been long, 
ben the Romans ſent Emilius, one of their gene- 
rals, to demand him. Pruſius dreaded the Roman 
power, and therefore, in order to make peace with 
them on the moſt advantageous terms, he reſolved 
to give up the brave aged general, who had done ſo 
much for the ſervice of his country. When news 
of this was brought to Hannibal, he took out of 
his pocket a doſe of poiſon, and having ſwallowed 
it, died ſoon after, leaving behind him the cha- 
racter of one of the greateſt generals that ever com- 
manded an army. The unrelenting manner in 
wich the Romans purſued this great man, has left 
an indelible tain upon their character, and will 
tranſmit their name with infamy to the lateſt ages of 
poſterity.” 15 
We have 41 abe what ſervices deins 
Africants had done to the Romans, but notwith- 
ſtanding all that, ſoon after his return home from 
the war with Antiochus, where he had acted as lieu- 
tenant under his brother, he was accuſed by the 
tribunes of the people of having embezzled. a great 
part of the plunder that had been taken from the 
enemy. They ſummoned him to appear in. the 
| forum, but he having there treated them with the 
r. utmoſt contemꝑt, they followed him to the ſenate, 
: and as he knew that they would ſhew him no favour, 
0 | Nor” 
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nor even ſuffer him to make his defence, he left his 
native country, and ſoon afterwards died in exile, 


Such was the end of two great men, both of 
whom had done every thing in their power to ſerve 
their reſpective countries, and both had been treated 
in the moſt ungrateful manner. Scipio, as a man, 
was mild, eaſy, affable, and engaging; and as a 
commander in the field, none was more ready to en- 
counter the greateſt hardſhips. Hannibal had all 
thoſe qualities that are in a manner neceſſary to con- 
ſtitute tbe character of a great hero; and although 
ſome of the Roman authors have accuſed him of 
cryen , yet we mult 8 v accuſation 
itſelf is only ſupported by the evidence of bis 

U. c. The death of Hannibal, and the un- 
as grateful] manner in which Scipio had been 
: * treated, did not put an end to the domeſtic 
diſſenſions in Rome; for the people ſeemed to preſer 
faction to all the benefits that ariſe from a ſtate of 
tranquility. In the mean time, Perſeus, king of 
Macedon, made war upon the Romans, but he was. 
_ defeated by Emilius, and taken priſoner to Rome, 
in the moſt ſolemn manner, as a teftimony of the 
reſpect the people paid to their general, who had 
thus ſubdued ſo formidable an ene. 
The Romans fluſhed with ſucceſs, and enriched” 
by plunder, could ſet no bounds to their ambition, 
and therefore they reſolved to enter upon a third. 
Punic war againſt the Carthagenians, who were in. 
a,manner half ſubdued already. Cato, the cenſor,. 
Was ſent to Carthage, to complain of ſome infring- 
ments of the late treaty of peace; and finding the 
city in a rich flouriſhing condition, he a t 
* 5 ome, 
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Rome, and in the ſenate, inſiſted that a new war 
mould be commenced. Some oppoſition was made 
in the-ſenate'to his propoſal, but the popular party* 
being on his fide, he carried his point, and war was- 
proclaimed in the ordinary form, without any other: 
reaſons, ſaye what aroſe from motives of avarice and 
content. unleſs they were engaged in hoſtilities. _ 
The deſtruction of Carthage feemed now inevi-- 
table; for military diſcipline had been neglected. 
throughout all their provinces, while the Romans 
were making daily improvements. Hannibal was 
dead, and they had not a general of any real merit 
on whom they could beſtow the command of their 
army nor would it have been an eaſy water tor 
fad one, becauſe of the baſe ungenerous manner in 
which they always treated thoſe who did them the 
greateſt (ſervices. 1 74 


Haughty in proſperity, and mean in adverſity, 
the Cartheagnians complied with the moſt mortify-- 
ing terms that. the Roman ſenate could preſcribe. 
Deputies were ſent from Rome to Africa, and they 
were met at Utica, by meſſengers from Carthage, 
who came there to receive laws and orders from. 
their victorious neighbours, The Carthagenians were 
ſo mean as to deliver up their arms, and then they 
were told by the deputies from the ſenate, that they 
muſt remove from their city, for they had orders to 
level it with the ground. Theſe mortifying con- 
ditions they were obliged to comply with; but 
upon their return, being filled with indignation, ; 
the ſpirit of their anceſtors began to operate on their 
minds, and they reſolved to ſell their lives and 
liberties as dear as poſſible, rather than be domi- 
necred over by the Romans. 
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who had ſought : 
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uld, and at 


nus, corrupted Pharneus, the general of. the Car-. 
thagenian horſe, and brought him over to his party. 
Breaches were made in the walls by the Romans, 
but tne Carthagenians, with the moſt incredible in- 
duſtry, made a ſally, and having marched a great 
number of their men out into the fields, they attack- 
ed the Romans in flank, ſo that they were obliged 
to turn their arms two different ways. Nothing, 
however, could damp the ſpirit of the Romans; for 
Scipio went out in ſuch a couragious manner, that 
he killed above ſixty thouſand of the enemy, and 
took a great number of priſoners, while the people 
in the city were reduced to the laſt extremity, and 
deſtitute of almoſt all the neceſſaries of life. — 
The defence made by the Carthagenians was more 
brave than could have been expected from people 
who had been Jong ſunk in all manner of luxury; 
but the regularity of the Roman diſcipline ſur- 
mounted every obſtacle, and at laſt every thing 
gave. way to them but the temple. That edifice, 
which was looked: upon. as ſacred, was fortified in 
the ſtrongeſt manner, and thither, rolieateg, ſug, of 
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the Roman ſoldiers as had deferted from the army. 
A tkeſe men had no reaſon to expect any favour, ſo 
they reſolved to ſell their lives as dear as poſſible. 
A ordingly, they ſet fire to the temple, and all 
perrthed inthe flames: Phe wife of Aſdrubal, wo 
had ſurrendered herſelf a priſoner to the Romans, 
ruſfied into the flames along with her children, and 
periſhed in that place, where ſhe had often offered 
up ſacrifices to the gods. The conflagration, by 
which this great city was deſtroyed, continued ſe- 
venteen days, but at laſt it was reduced to'aſhes, 
and all the other towns in their dominions ſhared: 
. the ſame fate. Such of the people as had been moſt 
active in oppoſing the Romans, were crucified, and 
all the others were fold as ſlaves. RN 
Such was the end of Carthage, after it had reign- 
ed queen of the commercial world many years; but 
even thoſe riches, by which it was raiſed to gran- 
deur, proved its ruin; for affluence ſunk them into 
effeminacy, and riches produced puſillanimity;. 
The ſucceſs that the Romans had over the Car- 
thagenians, only ſerved to ſtimulate them on to 
oy actions, and therefore ſoon after, —_ : 
eged and took the city of Corinth in the Leſſer 

Aſia, on pretence that the people had taken up 

arms againſt the Lacedemonians, who were then on 
terms of friendſhip with the Romans. In Spain, 
the war was carried on with the greateſt vigour, and 
the Romans, partly by fraud, and partly by the 
regularity of their diſcipline, ſubdued all thoſe who 
ſtogd up againſt them. Not that the vidtory was 

ſo eaſily obtained ; for the Spaniards diſputed their 
liberties to the laſt, and the inhabitants of Numan- 
tia, a ſtrong city, rather than give up their liberties, 
ſer fire to their houſes, and voluntarily periſhed in 
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From this tine” tilf the declenſion of the empire, 
Spain became a province to Rome, and the people 
were-reduced to a ſtate of the moſt abject ſubjection. 
Phe Romans now ſeemed to act inconfiflent with 
the character of their anceſtors; ſor generoſit 
ſeemed to have fled from them. Cruelty to all thoſe 
whom they brought under their ſubjection, was the. 
predominant principle in their mind; tlie people 
were opprefſed in the moſt crue} manner: a prætor 
was 'fent to dictate what laws he pleaſed, and a 
quzſtor was appointed to collect ſuch taxes as were 
impoſed, in the moſt eruel and illegal manner, 
The Roman power was now greatly inereaſed; 
but their ambition was not ſatisfied, for nothing 
could ſtop them in their adventures, till their fenators 
like an unweildy body, became too unweildy for the 
head, and in conſequence thereof, fell into a ſtate 
of confuſion. The ſpoils brought from Aſia, in- 
oreaſed a taſte for luxury, and the people ſcemed to. 
have loſt the martial ſpirit of their anceſtors, while: 
at the fame time their ambition was unbounded. _ 
While they were going on in this thoughtleſs, 
difipated manner, the two conſular generals in the: 
army ſtood up, in order to bring about a reforma- 
tion in the city. They faw the effect of luxury, 
and they doubted not but in the end it would 
involve the whole commonwealth in ruin. This 
induced them to make a propofal that the Licinian 
law ſhould be put in full force, by which it had 
been enacted, that no perſon ſhould be allowed to 
poſſeſs more than five hundred acres of land. Ti- 
berius Gracchus, the elder-of the two brothers, had 
long been the favourite of the people, and although 
be had many virtues, yet they were in a manner ob- 
ſcured by an equal number of vices, ſo that it was 
diflicult to ſay whether he was a great man, intitled 
Ans | 8 ä to 
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£0 the approbation of the people, ar one who waged 
10 trample on their liberties. A 

This man had ſuch intereſt with the "lone, 
that he was made choice of to be one of the tribunes 
of the people, and for ſome time popularity ſeemed 
to be the motive that directed him in the whole of 
his Lendack The people became every day more 


- and more fond of their .new tribune; for while he 


endeavoured to depreſs the power of the patricians, 
he did all he could to ſupport the plebians in their 
tumultuous meetings. 

About this time Attalus, king of Pergamus, died, 
and having left all his perſonal eſtate to the Romans, 
it was infiſted on by the tribunes, in the name of 
the people, that it ſhould be divided among ſuch as 
were in neceſſitous circumſtances. Gracchus ex- 


erted the utmoſt efforts of eloquence, in order to 


bring over the populace to his party, ſo that for 
ſome time nothing was to be ſeen in Rome but con- 
fuſion. Inteſtine diviſions calls forth great men to 
action, and while the fenate were debating on the 


moſt proper means to be uſed in order to quiet the 


clamours of the people, Scipio Naſica roſe up in 
the moſt heroic manner, and deſired all thoſe who 
had ſpirit, and courage to ſupport the rights of their 


fellow citizens, to follow him. 


© Accordingly ſuch of the ſenate and the patricians 
as had the. Roman ſpirit remaining in them, ſallied 
forth in a body, in order to diſperſe the plebians; 
but Gracchus,: Who thought to ſave himſelf by 


flight, was. killed in the ,tumult along with threr 
| hundred of. his confederates,. while ſuch as were 


made priſoners were puniſhed in the moſt cruel 
manner, ſo that the ſenate ſeemed, to reign ttium- 
phant over the liberties of the people. In the mean 
time the Romans continued to "oo armies abroad, 

1 and 
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and havingdefeated Ariſtonicus, the n. king 
of Pergamus, he was taken priſoner, and * order 
| 66 the — ſtrangled to death, . - 


Caius Gracchus, the brother of Tiberius, was only 


a young man, but he had ve t abilities. He 
had lived ſome time in a 3 obſcurity, but 
merit brought him forth to public action, and he 
was appointed quæſtor of the army that was ſent 
againſt the Sardinians. A preſent of corn having 
been ſent to Rome by the king of Ndmidia, as a 
reward for the many virtues of Caius Gracchus, it 
was rejected, and the ambaſſadors treated with the 
utmoſt contempt. News of this having been tranf- 
mitted to Gracchus, he returned to Rome in order 
to vindicate his own conduct, and he was by the 


unanimous conſent of the citizens, choſen tribune 


of the people. 
Thus Caius Gracchus imbibed all the ſpirit of his 
brother Tiberius, and therefore, in order to con- 
vince the people that he was not unacquainted with 
the nature of that power they had intrufted him with, 
he ordered that Popilius, one of his brother's ene- 
mies, ſhould be ſummoned to make his appearance 
in the forum, but through the conſciouſneſs of his 
guilt, he left the eity, and went into voluntary exile. 
Po pularity was the motive that ſcemed to give life.to 
all Sis actions, for he got a decree to paſs, the 
ſenate, by which all thoſe who lived between Rome 
and the Alps, ſhould be made free citizens... Corn 
was ordered to be ſold at a moderate price, and 
knights were appointed to inſpect into the « 
of the ne who. had greatly al fed, FRET 
powers = ' 7 


Theſe men, ne with the angie by knights, 


were at firſt no more than three hundred in number, 
= ang at the ſame time they were all the friends and 


nduct 


A. 


Partizans | 
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pal df Gracchus, fo that they were wholly 
und Ys drrection. However, the public good 
ſeemed to be his ruling prineiple; for he ordered- 
the highways to be kept in proper repair; and ſuch 
corn as had beentaken from the enemy, was ſold to 
the pedple-at a moderate price, and unn rec . 
mitreck back to the pro prietors, 8 


Babe 2 FSO7. 7 
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FE have ſeen i in what manner Gracchus e 
popularity, and it muſt be acknowledged that 
be was endowed with talents for retaining it. But 
ſtill he was not without his enemies, for the higher 
he roſe in the opinion of the people, the more odious 
he became to the ſenate. They were obliged, how- 
ever, to wait till the expiration of his tribuneſhip, 
when they intended to wreak their vengeance' upon 
him; but to their great ſurprize, he was elected a 
ſccond time, Werum n ſolicited ſo much as 
one vote: 
It is not a very di Meult matter to acquire popu- 
hfity on'fomE occaſions, but to retain it long ſeldom 


ane. to the lot of man. The ſenate, who found 


oy als not by open means bring Gracchus into 
Ader feſolved to have recourſè to art, and if 
pofßidle, defeat him with his own weapons. They 
Drufd#to be chofen his colleague in oſſice, and 
t'was Hot hig before his popularity began to make 
the moft diffinguithing figure. Gtacchus was fired 
with jealoufy, But be was daily looſing ground with 
thoſe who had formerly 9 his lente, and 
mise him to the ſummit of grandeut.. 
le had ufed ſome ſeverities in inforeing the Lick. 
nan ws and therefore ſuch as were in poſſeſnon of 
great 
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ded eftates, ſokicited the affiftante. oft 
vt Scipi To) Africanus, who in ſentiment w. 
y to n Scipio was endowed With thy 
cee to do any thing raſhly, but reſolvel 
70 wait with patience till ſuch time as things could 
be brought. about in a regutar manner Without 
| violence. | n 2 1111 
Tuditanus, a plebian, was added 4s trium- 
virate, or thoſe officers who had the Jiſpofal of the 
land, but he did not act with that vigour which the 
ſenate expected from him. The conduct of Scipio, 
an inedaling with popular affairs, haſtened his Heath! 
for the tribunes having ſummoned him to appear in 
the forum, in order to anſwer to ſome charges that 
were to be exhibited againſt him, he went home to his 
Houſe in diſguſt, and next morning Was found 
ſtrangled in bed. Moſt of the ſenators imagined 
that Gracchus had precipitated the fate of this great 
man; but as he knew that there was no legal proof 
of his guilt, he refuſed to anſwer for his conduct; 
and to regain his popularity, propoſed that the city 
of Carthage ſhould be rebuilt, and a colony ſent from 
Nome to inhabit i hs of ſuch as choſe to go and ſettle 
in Africa. 

In this he was ſtrongly ſeconded by ſuch of the 
citizens as toved commerce, but ſuperſtition fru- 
ſtrated the deſign ; for no ſooner was the war begun, 
than the people were trightened ' by omens, and 
Gracchus, who had many enemies in Rome, found 
himſelf under the neceſſity of returning to that city, 
He now found that all his popularity was vaniſhing 
like ſmoke, for the plebians, ever fickle in their 


notions, transferred all their reſpe& to Druſus, and 


when the election for tribunes came on, Gracchus 
Was FRI out * a 2 , 
| Gracchus 
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ee 525 preteen Ji 


e him) Velo he ro: 


_ : „ * Was ods to area, 1 fo 


. 


ill. 1 37 but nothing « could 5 
: to his intereſt, it being their ring 
ela! 9 purſue him with e malice, 
ecau ile he waz in office, he had forced many, 
hem. t to. part with their lands. = 
| 6 f. In a ie ee one of the Tiftors 
ac Ons, killed b A, citizen belonging to the party. 
& racchus, 700 his enemies, in order to incteaſe 
public clamour, had cauſed his dead body to be 
b rrled through the ſtreets. The conſuls ſummoned. 
the nobles to take up arms, and to appear, at- 
ende by their faves, on Mount Aventine, the. 
next morning. PET 
the mean time, Flaccus, the friend. of 
Gtacchus, did all in his power to draw his partizang 
together, but he had many and great difficulties to 
encounter. Gracchus ſoon found that he was pe 
voted to deſtruction, for he learned that a a8 0 1. 
ly mation had, been iſſued by the conſuls, 
reward of its weight in gol d for his head. He 5 
pol args was too weak to engage with, the e ; 


10. BA Mg ee Une key apts rocure his 
us death. He then ſent young Flaccus a ſecond time 
to the conſuls and the ſenate, but Optimius ordered 


Vor. . N 2 him 
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Arm (6 be conmitted to rife; And den match bing 
With his army up to the Aventine hilfe "felFupon 
the remaining forces of Gracchus, 545 
þ 45 4 5 n three th Kenna ſt 
| dead dn the 1 12 it Nock 

" Flaccus with bis a were bet 950 ſoon feet ihe 
155 and Gracchus having melter i in the 


temple of Diana, was there diſcoveied one of 


his friends, Who adviſed bim to ſave bis! life by 
flight. He accordingly left the temple, and ac- 
Tompanied by his two friends, and a Bae 
advanced till he came near a bridge, where he found 
Himſelf again beſet by his enemies. This obliged 
him to turn upon them, and after his two friends 
were killed, he and his ſlave made their eſcape to a 
grove near the banks of the Tiber. Here they had 
not remained long when the enemy diſcovered 
| them, and Gracchus finding no hopes left of mak. 
ing his eſcape, prevailed upon his ſlave to kill him, 
Who did fo and then killed himſelf, The dead 
body of Gracchus being found, the ſoldiers cut off 
the head, and expoſed it upon a poll, after which 
they took out the brains, and filled the cavity 
with lead, ſo that they received ſeventeen pounds 
weight of ſilver from the conſuls. oo» 

Such was the end of one of the greateſt men that 
Rome ever produced, for his heart burned with love 
to his country. Every ſcheme prbjected by him 
was to promote the intereſts of 2 country, by 


making the Romans happy at home and alpen 


die abroad. 


Hiſtorians, 55 are mend to Jefpotifn, and 


etienites to the natural rights of mankind, have 


repreſented him as one who fought to promote 


faction in the ſtate, while the friends of liberty 
Rave * conſidered him as the father of his 


country. 


uu meſt 


country. „The Roman; ſenate in his time were 
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decome a body of, arbitrary tyrants,.-who Aan 


do eſtabliſh their wn grandeur on the ruin of 


the commonwealth, and therefore there is no won- 
der they ſhoul'' ok with abhorrence upon, a man 
ho ſtood up: poſition to their eneroachments. 
Private virtu 1s how at a low ebb among the 
Romans, andithe ſenators ſeemed to have forgot all 
thoſe obligations they were under to promote the 
intereſts of their country. Such of the citizens as were 
advanced to be the fenators, were conſidered by the 
more ſober and thinking, as the meaneſt tools of 
2 corrupt adminiſtration; for they had utterly loſt 
the confidence of the people. From this period an 
ariſtucracy took place, much more dangerous than 
when the ſovereignty is lodged in the hands of 
one man, for inſtead of one tyrant they were 
obliged to ſubmit to above three hundred. Thus 
the — of power always leads to revolutions. in 
the government, for it ſignifies but little who are 


the eee ſo as the rann are to be op- 


pooled. 


1 C. In this tate of the Rane a 
262. It — virtue ſeemed to have been baniſh- 
34+ ed from the generality of all ranks of 


people, and when the ſenate ſeemed to ſeek no- 


thing but the aggrandizing of themſelves, yet 
their armies had great ſucceſs abroad. Liberty 
ſeemed to be extinguiſhing at home, while new 

territories, were. daily added to enlarge the boungs 
of their empire. All that country now. called 
Savoy, with . ſeveral. territories in Greece were 


' totally ſubdued, and many of the iſlands in the 


Mediterranean ſabmitted to the victorious con- 
Juerors, But: that which n, claims our 
x Nis bore 19052 «co ARRCRLION, 
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Aentidn in chis place, is, the war carried on 
che Romans againſt Jugurtha king of Numidia, 


grandſon to Maſſiniſſa already mentioned in the ace. 


-eouncof Carthage. m 
Jugurtha had two brothers, one w when 
es to be murdered, and the other Hauding 
that he was likely to ſhare the ſame fate fed to 
Rome, in order to ſolicit protection from the ſe. 


nate. But although he had now aſumed the reins. 


of government in Numidia, yet he wasnotacquainted 
with the ſtate of affairs at Rome, and as he knew 

the ſenators to be of a mean mercenary diſpoſitiqn, 
he ſeat ambaſſadors to them with valuable preſents, 
upon which the ſenate ordered that he ſhould re- 
linquiſh one half of the kingdom in dn his 
| N Adherbal. i 
aginti;whocould notbear thethoughtsofa rival; 
Aiffembled his reſentment, but as ſoon as Optimins 
and the other Roman commiſſioners were 


he took up arms and having defeated his brother 
- Adherbal, the latter took refuge in the city of 


Cirta, but there he was taken and murdered in the 
moſt inhuman manner. An account of this a& 
of injuſtice having been tranſmitted to Rome, the 
people looked upon it with the utmoſt abhorrence, 
but the ſenate, who, in conſequence of the bribes 
Mey had received, were parties concerned, ſeemed 
vir backward in commencing ' hoſtilities: The 
zublic clamour however was ſo great, that they 
ere obliged to ſend one of the conſuls thithet 
21 z conſiderable army, but avarice being bis 
reigning” principle, he accepted of a bribe, and 
propoſed to make peace with Jugurtha. This 
only ſerved to encreaſe the public elamour: and Ju- 
I a as a prince tributary to Rome, was ſum- 
ned to appear before the People, in order to 
anſwer 
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y anſwer! for. his, conduct. Accordingly he did ſo, 
D but his rich preſents. proch red him many friends, a 
ber when he was going to give an account 

the manner in which he had bribed the ſcnate,, 
| Bebius,: one of the tribunes, whom he had 
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a 1 [oor with ow moſl 4 
4 ble. e and often. ſaid that if a penſan. 
er s only rich enough, he might purcha the whole 
of C the territories. 8 3 


he 2105 The R Romans, although they TY "Jiſcailſed _ 
a I gurtha,. yet ſent an army to invade his dominions, 
he under the command of Albanus, one of the con- 
e, ſuls; and Jugurtha finding himſelf unable to. keep 
es bis gr round had.. recourſe to intrigue and negociar 
ed mw Albanus the conſul being obliged to. return, 
he to Rome, he left the command of the army to his 
ey brother Aulus; but Jugurtha had too much cun- 
jet ning not pry ig nares for the moſt acco! liſhed 
his general in the. univerſe. . Aulus attacked ey 
nd che town where the treaſure of Iugurtha was can: | 
iis I tained, but his army was led into a fnare,. and he 
u- was r a; IRENE to hs: ot Aa un 
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To retrieve the diſgrace of the Romans, eee: 
las: one of the conſuls, was ſent to Numidia, and 
by his good conduct the army was brought under 
proper diſcipline, and in the ſpace of two years 
drove Jurgurtha out of Numidia. He then ſued 
for peace, but Mettellus propoſed to. him the moſt 
humiliating terms. He inſiſted that he ſhould de- 
fray all the expences of the war, That he ſhould 
pay. two hundred . thouſand pounds weights of 
filver, that his elephants and arms with all the 
Roman deſerters ſhould be delivered up, all Mich. 
Jugurtha was. obliged to comply with. 
— Mertelhus having thus bumbled che baogbi) 
be ot inſiſted that he Tome deliver bw 


LETS. 


2 Plettellus eng to Rode to delten 
up his eommiffion as conſul, the command of the 
army was given to Caius Marius, a man of the 
moſt undaunted courage; and uſed to every hard- 
ſhip, for his father was ; only a peafant, fo that he 
bad been brought up to all te drudgery of the 
plough. He had riſen. through all the inferior 
offices by his merit, for he lived in the ſame man- 
ner-as the private. ſoldiers, and taught them tem- 
petance by his own. example. But to all theſe 
virtues he joined the moſt inbdunded ambition, 
and by his intrigues he got imſelf elected tonſul 
in the room of Vitellus; ſo that he had now the 
ſovereign power of conducting the war, and of 
reaping the glories that Metellus had almoſt at- 
chieved. | 
The courage of Caius Marius on mkas'k more 
,conſpicus figure than it had hitherto done. It is 


true the Numidians one night ſurprized him on 
18 


ialifled t at Jugurtha ſhoul 


* 


i e but the 3 gpg be wi * alt 
tion. ; Ninety, thouſand of the' Numidians 
Were led in one battle, Jugurtha had been 
joined, by. the forces of his Ferneb in law, Bocchus, 
| auritania, but that prince finding that 
6 Was not able to oppoſe Marcus, ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to ome to treat of be d but the ſenate 
be delivered up. 

n Ap dees at firſt ſtartled at ſuch a propoſal, but 
neceſſity forced him to comply, and Jugurtha 
Was delivered | up to Marius in the moft treacherous 
manner. The conful ſent him to Rome, loaded 
with chains, where he was kept in priſon till the 
onqueror returned; when the ſenate ordered him 
Pe expoſed, to grace the public triumph, and 
Aenne Was ſtarved to death, Compaſſion for his 
innocent brother, whom he had cruelly murdered, 


11 670 us to look down upon him with indignd- 


ok but when we find the Romans thus in the 
barbarous manner wreaking their vepgeaiice 
1 don a priſoner, we bleſs that Providence by 

which we have been placed i in an age when the 
ts of Bore and nations has been 'eftabliſhed on 


the moſt ſolid baſis, and priſoners are mutually 


exchanged. 
It was remarkable of the Romaiis that no ſo6her 
* they ſubjected one enemy than another made 


85 appearance, and peace was no ſooner eſtabJJb. | 


than freſh hoſtilities commenced. 2 72 
be inhabitants of the north-eaſt 1 parts of Ger: 
many, then called the Cimbra and the Tewtönes, 


9 being very numerous, and wanting new habitation: 
cro 


red thouſand. men. 


d the Alps, to the number od near three Abe 
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e Tbe Romans were in the erde Son 
3 5590 e and therefore, coutrary to the 
n common. forms, they elected Caius. Ma- 
tius, conſul, to go and command the army againſt. 
the arbarians. Theſe barbarians were ſuch as.the 
Romans: bad. not hitherto engaged with, "but not- 
Withſtanding all. their ae military d 
pline Kill. triumphed.. Their Pines fought 
che V, 
ſaw themſelves in danger of being 5 85 80 
they murdered their children, whom the 
brought along with them, and then ct: x Dae? t 
other. This whole formidable army of barbarians, 
was either killed or made priſoners, fo that Marius 
ſeemed now at the ſummit of; his military glory. 
But his ambition made him reſtleſs, and Metellus, 
who had i in a, manner raiſed him up to a high com- 
mand in the army, en 15 him ſingled out for ba- 
niſhment, leſt he 7 55 one day ſupplant, him in 
the opinion. 3 his ff a 4h ow A 


00 50 to paſs, by Which the 1 OY 
that had wha Taken from the enemy „ ſhould be. 
equally,« divi ed among Le ſoldiers, | 735 when it 


came to be ratified Tl the ſenate, Metellus ſpoke 
zainlt it, a8 a means of reviving their old diſputes, 
d throwin all thin s Into confuſion. The vaſt, 
opular rity of Mas owever, bore down, all c op- 
Sie, li Metellus being 1 an out- law, 
— obliged to leave: Rome, at 80 into voluntary, 
bani ent. 
FL perſon whom Marius had employ ſed ab his, 
tool, Was PRE Saturnius, who had, in conſequence 
of his intrigues, been elected tribune, ah 
He 8 tumults in the city againſt all thoſe 0 


eee him as rivals, ſo that the ſenate ordered the 


conſul Is; to take care to ſuppreſs riots, and 8 i 
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the public peace. Marius was ſtill one of the 
confuls, and thertfors- he found himſelf. under an 
abſolute neceſſity of commanding a large body of 
the patricians againſt thoſe men whom he had 
ſpirited” up to ſupport his meaſutes. The conſpi- 
rators took refuge in the capitol, but being in want 
of all the Lan 2. of life, they were obliged to 
ſurrender, | in hopes that Marius would ſtill con- 
tinue their friend, but although he promiſed them 
more than he was able to perform, yet no ſooner 
did they t make their appearance in the forum, than 
they were all put to death, and the friends of Me- 
tellus had ſuch intereſt, [that he Was | recalled from 
baniſhment, i+S 133 

Marius finding his party thnx, in a manner moſt” 


overpowered,” pretended that he was under the ob- 


ligation of going to a famous ſhrine in Aſia, in 
ordet to perform a vow, but his deſign was to ſtir 


up Mithridates to engage in a war with. the Romans. 


This Mithridates was a very powerful prince, and 

be treated Marius with every mark of reſpect; but 
akhough he diſmiſſed him with valuable preſents, 
yet 9 855 de returned to Rome, he found his ene- 
mies had triumphed over his party. Druſius inſiſted 

that peace ſhould be reſtored in the city, hut he was 
ſtabbed by an aſſaſſin, and nothing was to be ſeen 
but tumults among the people. The knights ſought” 
to be admitted among the ſenators, but the latter, 
jealous of their power, refuſed to grant them that 
favour; ſo that moſt of the Italian ſtates joined in 
what was then called the ſocial war. This deſtcuc- 
tive war continued no, leſs than two years, with 


various ſucceſs: on both ſides, for the enemies of 


Rome were as well acquainted with. the military art 
as themſelves. _ Rutilius, one of the conſuls, was. 


ain N and his body being brought, to the city, the 
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pI” ways filled wiih the utmoſt conflernatiun, 
upon which the ſenate ordered for the future that 
all thoſe who fell in battle ſhould be buried on the 
ſpot. In the mean time the ſenate reſolved to uſe 
the moſt lenient meaſures, and therefore not to be 
too precipitate to irritate either party, ſuch as had 
not taken up arms, were made free citizens of 
Rome, and the ſame privilege was offered to all 
thoſe who would lay down their arms. Theſe 
terms were complied with dy all ee 
and the Samnites, who ſtill kept the field, but Sylla, 
one of the conſuls, being ſent againſt them, he 
took all their towns, and obliged chem to ſubmit to 
what terms were moſt agreeable to the ſenate. 
Tbe ſenate having by their prudence: put an end 
to theſe inteſtine commotions, reſolved to turn their 
arms againſt Mithridates already mentioned, who 
leaving his hereditary dominions in Aſia, had ex- 
tended his conqueſts over the moſt flouriſhing: ſtates 
in Greece. Riches and power were both united in 
this prince, but ſeemed only incentives to induce the 
Romans to find out a pretext for a war. Accord- 
ingly, _ declared that he had not only ſubdued 
and oppreſſed many of the ſtates that were under the 
protection of Rome, but he had ſtirred up "Fi- 
granes, king of Armenia, to declare war againſt the 
commonwealth, and that on every occaſion, he had 
ſpoken moſt diſteſpectfully of the ſenate, e 
them with avarice, bribery and corruption 
That the army might be put under proper re 
gulations, and the antient military diſcipline kfpe 
up, Sylla was made choice of as conſul, e | 
him devolved the command of the forces. 
Fylla was one of the moit amiable and the moſt: 
accompliſhed generals that ever took upon him the 
command of an army. He was modeſt — 
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— of meanneſs, and brave without often- 
tation. 1 of a patrician family, and braught up 
in the moſt indulgent manner, he ſaved pleafare, but 
never: ſuffered it to interfere with his duty, when 
the intereſts of his country called for his aſſiſtance; 
He had ſtudied: human nature in ſuch à manner, 
that when he reprimanded an y of bis officers for 
negleR of duty, he addrefied . 1 diſcourſe to their 
reaſon and their paſſions at the ſame time. He bad 
ferved-with great reputation as quæſtor of the army, 
under Marius, and he had been pro- conſul during 
the ſocial war, ſo that he Was aaduainte aft with * 
whole military art. 

There was no wonder that the eople ſhould; 
form the higheſt hopes of a general, , whoſe accom- 
pliſhments of every fort ſeemed: to eclipſe all thoſe 
who had gone before him. He entered upon the 
command of the army againſt Möchridates by the 
almoſt unanimous conſent of his dame and 
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Dan OY * T T. E R XXXIV, 
1 HERE. is bing ſo deftrudtive toa commons. 
1 monwealth as diſſenſions among the com- 
Fa — of the army. By this the people become 
enemies to each other, in conſequence of efpouſing 
oppoſite intereſts. This will appear evident, when 
you attend to the future progreſs of the Roman 
Hiſtory. Marius beheld with indignation, his ſer- 
vices diſregarded, for thinking that the command of 
the army would de conferred upon him, he had got 


every. thing ready for his expedition. He was there 


tore determined to have recourſe to cunning, and 
N * he allociated himſelf with one Sul- 
9 pitius, 
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ao who had been ſome time à tribute of the 
\ people, but a man of abandoned morals, and the 
14 enemy of Sylla. By the affiftance' of 
1 1 Marius called an aſſembly of the 
Jes wherein it was propoſed that all the ſtates 
taly, ſubj ect to Rome, ſhould be intitled to vote 
e Tra along with the free citizens, upon 
Bp tumult aroſe, and many on both ſides were 
killed, among whom was the fon-in-law of Sylla, 


hd had ſpoke warmly againſt the Jaw: Sylla nar- 


Yowly eſcaped, for deing obliged to take ſhelter in 
the houſe of his enemy Marius, he next made his 
eſcape from thence, and went to the army, in order 
to prepare for his expedition. In the mean time, 
27 and Sulpitius carried their point, and an 

& paſſed t! that Sylla ſhould reſign 1 the command of 
nnen 
No ſooner had the confuts mes the commend 

” upon Marius, than he ſent down ſome of his friends 
to take poſſeſſion in his name, but Sylla refuſed 
to deliver up his commiſſion, and the ſoldiers put 
all the meſſengers to death. Nay, ſo much were 
the foldiets attached to their commander, under 
whom they had fought during the ſocial war, that 
they. infiſted that he ſhoald march immediately to 
Rote, and deſtroy all thoſe who oppoſed him. 
Marius, on the other hand, prepared to meet 
him, and now the city was one univerſal ſcene of 
_ confuſion. and uproar. The' fenate fent out depu- 
ties to order Sylla not to come within five miles of 
_ the city, but he treated them with contempt, and 
Anltanch marched his legions into the city, with 
their ſwords drawn, as if they had taken it from a 


4 a+ Þ»* 


common enemy. Marius and Sulpitius gathered 
5 lee many of the people as they could perſuade 
"YA 0 Wiler them, but after ſome hours fighting with 
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he moſt intveterateranoour, Marius, with his: party, 
were -obliged- to rotrend: 2 0 ſave. themſelves. by 
Higher: 4 

-+ Sylla;' thus esd the cies; ſet himſelf aboye 
dhe laws, and made ſuch new regulations, as he 
thought would increaſe his popularity with the 


foldiers, and having apprehended Sulpitius, he or- | 


dered his head 5 be aut off, vor Marius ſaved: him- 
.;Felf- by flight. N AR 
Sylla now thought. bimſelf e of ſucceſs, but 


| awhile! he Was amuſing himſelf with vain hopes, 


Cornelius Cinna, a young patrician, oppoſed him 
as a candidate for the conſulſhip, and obtained it by 

. conſiderable majority, for he was now become he 
3 the people. Cinna, although a patri - 


cian; yet could never carry any meaſure in the 


"ſenate; and therefore, in order to acquire a name, 


he reſolved to ingratiate himſelf with the Italian 


ſtates. We have ſeen what laws were: paſſed in 
their favour by Marius and Sulpitius; but all theſe 
baving been znnulled by Sylla, Cinna reſolved, to 
renew them, and for that purpoſe propoſed that a 
great body of men ſhould be brought into the city 


with their arms concealed under their cloaths. 


This propoſal was complied with, and no ſooner was 
the law mentioned, hag; the , fell upon the Romans 
with great fury; but Octavius, the other 


conſul, behaved — fuch courage, that they were 


- obliged to retreat with diſgrace. But this did not 
damp the ſpirit of Cinna, who went from place to 


place, repreſenting the neceſſity the people 1 way | 
bles, 


under of ſecuring their rights againſt the no 
who had fo. long domineered over them. He, re- 


| * his own ſufferings for the public K wick 


ſo much force of eloquence, that a large bo 
$7 mem took up arms. to aſſiſt hi- ſo that he reaped 
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. to Rome, and obtain by force what he 
eould not by, intrigue... . | d 563 2. 
In the mean time the ſenate denrided Dine dm 
the conſulſhip, and in his room elected Lucius Me- 
rula, who at that time was the high prieſt of Jupiter; 
This, however, did not diſcourage: Cinna, who 
was made conſul by the army, while news was 
brought him, that Marius, at the head of A Bruns 
army, was on his march to join him. 
ius was now about eighty years of 8 the 
part of which had — ſpent in the ſervice 
of his country, but now he was obliged to take 
ſhelter in the woods, where he was found Oy ſome 
people belonging to a neighbouring ftate, who diſ- 
covered him, and brought him before — gevern- 
nor who confined him in a dungeon. Super- 
ſtition, however, contributed towards ſaving his 
life; for a Cimbrian ſlave being ſent to kill him, 
the aged general demanded of the ſlave with a fierce 
voice whether he could preſume to murder Caius 
Marius. The flave was ſo much intimidated, that 
he threw down his ſword, and went back to inform 
the governor, who looking upon this, as an omen 
that he would one day perform ſome great action, 
gave him his liberty, and a ſhip to e minen 0 
ſome other place. 
Embarking on board the ſhip, he landed in Bien, 
but being there diſcovered by the Romans, he was 
again obliged to ſet fail, and within a few days 
aſter, he landed near the ruins of Carthage. There 
he was again diſcovered, and obliged to leave the 
place, for the ſenate had proſcribed him in _— 


phonics where their authority reached. 
Thus driven from place to place, he ſent his fon 
to ſolicit: aſſiſtance from Mandraſtal, an African 
prince, _—_ in the mean time put to ſea, where he 
8 
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expected every day to periſh,: or fall into the hands 
of the enemy. His ſon did all he could to procure 
him aſſiſtance, but without effect, ſo that he had 
only time to ſave himſelf by fight, and zeturun to 
his di ſconſolate father. 


It was at this time that Ilariun wade news of | 
Cinna having raiſed an army, and therefore he re- 


folved to join him. This was moſt joyful news to 
inna, who ſent out his lictors to meet him, but 


Marius ever averſe to public ſplendour, deſired them 


to return, while he went through the different towns 
ta ſolicit aſſiſtance. Great numbers came over to 
bis party, and that nothing might be wanting to 
procure-ſucceſs, he ordered all ſuch flayes to be ſet 
free, as were willing to join the amy. 


Being thus at the head of a e be 


took — — of Oftia, in order to ſecure a retreat, 
and ſoon after was joined by Cinna upon Janicu- 
lum, a lofty eminence near Ro 

they proceeded to lay ſiege to the city. Sylla was 
now in Aſia, and the ſenate, not knowing what to 


do, were reduced to the utmoſt diſtraction. Me- 


tellus, who commanded a few legions among the 
Samnites, was ſent for, but his. foidiers refuted to 


obey, and ſoon after Joined themſelves to Cinna 


and Marius. Ty 
Ambaſſadors were ſent to treat about terms bf 
peace with the two generals, but Cinna refuſed to 
hear any of their propoſals, unleſs they addreſſed 
themſelves, to him as conſul,” which they could not 
do without the conſent of the ſenate. The moſt 
haughty governors. are obliged to comply with the 
moſt abject terms, when they find themſelves preſſed 
onoevery ſide by a powerful enemy, and therefore 
Cinna being re- inſtated in his conſulſhip, was in- 


viced to return to the city, and diſcharge his duty as 
921913 2 magiſtrate, | 


ome, and from thence 


a ma Alrate. He \ Was allo W to 8 an 
oath that no man ſhould be put to death. but this 
he would by no means comply wit. 
The two generals now propoſed enterin the 
city. and Cinna marched at the head of a E rge 
of forces," but Marius, who had been con- 
demined and ptoſbribed by a decree- of the ſenate, 
inſiſted, bees he entered the gates, that the act 
ſhould de reverſed, and himfelf reſtored to the e en- 


e ENE of his former privileges. AG $32 © 


This was only'a feint to draw a n over ks. in 

tended cruelty, for his mind was. filled with reſent- 
ment, and as ſoon as he heard that the people were 
met together, in order to reverſe the decree of his 


baniſhment, he marched into the city, and mur- 


dered all thoſe wham he looked upon as his enemies 
without giving now nar eng one word i in 
their own defence, * 
The carnage was moſt dreadful, for beſides thoſe 
of an ordinary rank, Octavius, one of the conſuls, 
was killed, while Merula, who being afraid of 


falling into the hands of his moſt inveterate enemy, 


killed himſelf, and ſeveral of the ſenators were put 
to death in the moſt barbarous manner, their heads 
placed upon the forum, and their bodies thrown to 
the dogs. The cruelties committed by Marius and 
his ſoldiers, were the moſt horrid that could be 


imagined, for they neither paid regard to age or 


ſex 3 and in the general carnage, many of thoſe 


who had never given him any offence, wee de- ; 


ſtroyed along. with the others. 

He did not long, however, ſurvive theſe hehe,” 
for hay ing filled the city with blood, he was found 
dead, not without the molt violent ſuſpicion that he 
had Jaid violent hands Upon himſelf. DSylla, who 
was til i in wy heard in what condition his bleed- 


in 2 


- 
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j 8 was, but he could neg. immediately 4 
—_ to Italy, for Mithridates having put to 150 
ſword all the. Romans whom he could find in his 
dominions, ſent his general Archelaus againſt Sylla, 
but he was defeated with great laughter. 5 The 
Romans ſtill victorious, ithridates reſolved to 
e dere of accommodation, and Sylla was the 
of ready. to liſten to them, as he deſired to return | 
s own country. DE 
„ Mithridates was obliged; — this treaty, | 
* 978 to confine himſelf to his hereditary domi- 
+4, nions, and to give up all thoſe he had 
2 by conqueſt, beſides paying the whole expence 
of the. War, and Sylla | propoſed returning to Rome. 
3 He. ſent.notice of his intentions to the ſenate, but 
x they were tao much under the influence of Cinna, 
and too much afraid of his power, to do any thing. | 
x without his conſent. - It is true, the noon Hori | 
to get him to join with them in ſupp icating mercy _ | 
from Sylla, but he knew that he had no reaſon to 


ett any favour, and therefore he reſolved to raiſe . 
forces in his own defence. He even went ſo far as 
to ſend an army into Alia againſt Sylla, under the 
command of Valerius Flaccus and Fimbria, who had 
ſerved his country with great reputation, was to act 
under him as his lieutenant-general. This, ow 
ever, had not the deſired effect, for the two generals 
quarrelled, and Valerius F laccus diſmiſſed 1 
from his employment, without being able to aſſign 
a ſufficient reaſon for it. This occa elbe x hing 
among the ſoldiers, and Valerius was murdeted 
4 while attempting to make his eſcape. Fimbria 
ſhared the ſame fate, for no ſooner did Sylla approach 
5 than the ſoldiers joined his ſtandard, and the general 
. who had diſobeßed his Tale Was as obliged to take 
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Cinna being well acquainted with the courage of 
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Ms ebursge; that? in A ſingle combat be flew: the 


general of the Gauliſh horſe, and obtained a ſignal 
victery over Brutus, who commanded a Panty: under 


c fing e 004! 


The riches brouphit- 4 Cobdidew Fromm Aſia, 
enabled Sylla to have recourſe to intrigue, for when 
both armies were near coming to a general engage- 
ment, Scipio propoſed entering into a negotiation 

$ylla, only that he defired time to confult with 

Urbanus, his — conſul. In the mean time, 
Sylla gave his men leave to viſit the oppoſite army, 
and as they were all countrymen, it was propoſed 
that the riches fhould be ſhared between them. 
This had the deſired effect, for the ſoldiers all re- 
ſolved to fight under Sylla, and Scipio, with his 
ſon, were both made priſoners, before they ſo much 
as knew any thing of the conſpiracy, Sylla did all 
he could to bring Scipio over to his party, but as he 
found that he continued inflexible, he gave him his 
Hderty upon his word of honour, that — would not, 
during the remainder of the wg "take: up” 1 
agaigft him. ee e a 

Ufrbanus, the other conſul; efolving to * Him- | 

{etf of the diſgrace of Seipio, marched his army to 


attack Sylla, but he was defeated: with great 
ſaughter; having left ſeveral thouſand men dead on 


the ſpot, and then for his on ſafety, was obliged, 


with” the ſhattered remains of his army, to take 
Helter in Capua. Diſtreſs; deſolation, and all the 


other miſeries of civil war, now ſeemed to threaten 


Italy, and each party ſought to obtain by corruption 


what they could not by force. Sylla was loaded 


with the ſpoils of Aſia, ſo that he was able to bring 


over à very ſtrong body of people to his aſſiſtance. 

Cato, the conſul, and young Marius took the field 

Wine Sylla, as foon- as the ſeaſon would: m—_ 
an 
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and Marius reſolved: to engage, though his army 
was inferior to that of the enemy. Sylla relying on 
the, courage of his troaps, readily accepted of the 
propoſal, and both armies met together with all the 
rancour ſo conſpicuous ghfghoſe who are engaged in 
a domeſtic war. Sylla obtained a great victory, and 
Marius, after having done all he could to bring on 


his troops to a ſecond charge, was obliged to, take: 


ſhelter in Præneſte, where he was blocked up, while 
| Sylla marehed with his army to infeſt Rome. Rome 
Was in a manner depopulated by famine, and there- 
fore the gates being ſet apen to the conquaror, he 
entered without er leaſt run unt natpehed: 
directly to the forum. | 


eee iafirndiely he tekdithomerhaes 


neceſſity obliged him to take the meaſures he did, 
but they need not be under any apprehenſions, for 
no injury ſhould be done to thoſe who behaved in a 

xeaceablemanner, and in the mean time having ſold tbe 
— as had left their habitations, and diſ- 


tributed the money om e people, tho geturped, 


with the army to beſiege Marius. 
Marius, who ſeems to have inherited: by. nature, 


the vindictive: ſpirit. of his father, ſent orders to 
Rome, deſiring Brutus to put all thoſe to death who 
adbered to Syllay and in conſequence thereof, many 


ſenators, as well as others, were murdered in cool 


blood, ſa that the city exhibited an univerſal ſcene 
of laughter. 80 — is that obſervation, that 
< whatever may be the views of tyrants, or in 
6 whatever manner they may conduct. their ope- 
< rations, the eee are in the end __ the 


: cc ſufferers. pf ARE ne 


Carbo did all he! an 10 Clin ae 15 his : 
forces were defeated by Pompey, and ſoon after Ur- 
bates ern with the ſame * killed, himſelf, 


while 
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while Garbo fled to Adzichs where he was diſcovers 
ed, and given up to Pompey, who: cauſed him to 
bebe headed, in order to ingratiate himſelf the more 
with Bylla, whoſe good conduct and the valour of 
his troops; had ſtill followed him, ewithſtanditg 
all the oppoſition that had been made to him. 
An the rnean time, Teletinus, one of the Sam 
nites, raiſed a petty army of his countrymen, and 
being joined by many of the Romans, he reſolved 
either to deliver Marius, or periſſ in the attempt. 
On this occaſion the general of the Samnites diſ- 
played as much prudence and courage as ever diſ- 
tinguiſned the greateſt heroes of antiq uity, for being 
informed that Pompey was coming to attack him in 
the rear, while Sylla engaged him in the front, he 
led off his en Inca CUNT: 67 them within fight | 
of Rome. 5 18 | 
Nome was now in a moſt deplorable conditions * 
it was divided againſt itſelf, and ite deſtruction 
ſeemed in a manner inevitable. Teleſinus was not 
ignorant of the inteſtine diviſions in the city, and 
not doubting but the party of Sylla had been greatly” 
weakened, he reſolved to force the gates by ſtorm. 
Appius Claudius oppoſed him with all the force he 
could raiſe, but he was ſlain after he had fought in 
the moſt gallant manner. At that inſtant the whole 
army of Jylla made its appearance, and a general L 
engagement enſued, which continued a whole day 
with great fury, till the Samnites finding that they 
were not able to renew the charge, were obliged to 
march off, and leave Sylla maſter of the field. A 
Marius and Carinus, two of the generals, WhO 
had commanded the army of the Samnitesz were 
made priſoners, and being brought to Syfla, he 
ordered their heads to be cut off, and then carried on 
D the walls of Praneſte, which'fo*ins+ 
timidated 


- 


. the 1 I 3 all reſolved to ſur 
; render, but the cruel.. conqueror who had them 
now in his power, put all the males to death. Marius 


in company with one of the captains of the Sam- 


nites, attempted to make his eſcape through a ſub- 
terranean paſſage, but finding that altogether im- 
practicable, they l violent hands on themſelyes, 
and in that condition were found next morning by 
the cnmk. 

Sylla was now . maſter of. all Italy, except the 
city — Naba, which he inveſted, and the inhabi- 
tants, rather than ſubmit to dim ſet fire to their 
Houſes, - and voluntarily periſhed in the flames. 
He then entered Rome in triumpb, amidſt the ac- 
clamations of the giddy thougtleſs multitude, and 
might have reigned in ſafety had his moderation 
been equal to his valour, or had he known as well 
how to direct the affairs of 8 in the ca- 
binet, as to command in the field. | 
That unbounded. ambition which Was. e 
dominant principle in his beart had been hitherto 
concealed under the maſk of patriotiſm, but now 
he began to appear in his proper colours. He dic- 
tated every thing to the people in the moſt arbitrary 
manner, and even. inſiſted that all thoſe who had 
taken up arms againft him ſhould be put to the 
ſword by his own partiſans. - Eight thouſand of 
thoſe unhappy wretches were put to death in one 
day, whilſt Sylla Was harranging the ſenate on his 
great lenity to thoſe who were enemies to the 
common wealth. A great number of the ſenators, 
with many of the knights, were, by his order, 
proſcribed, and the children of all thoſe who had 

n engaged in the oppoſite party againſt him, 
Nay, he even went * far as to 1 rewards to 
| e en 4 chilarep 


w © a- 


A may appear to men endowed” with hu- 
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chilaren to murder their parents, and however 


certain it is that children came and 


ü 855 med che ſtipulated rewards for the murder of 


their parents In ſhort, nothing. but deſolation was 
to be feen in every corner of Rome, where parents 
were murdering t their children, and children their 
parents; fo that the whole was one univerſal ſcene 
of anarchy and confuſion, none knowing to whom 
they were under obligations to pay ſpecial obe- 
dience, 

"A citizen, hoſe name was Aurelius, was mor 
dered in cold blood, for no other reaſon but that 
Sylla had in eye to his country houſe in Alba, 
Which he had finiſhed in the moſt elegant manner. 
The brother of Marius was put to the moſt cruel 
tortures, for his eyes were put out, and his legs 
cut off, and in that manner he exſpired under tl e 
moſt excrutiating agonies, _ 

The ſame cruelties were executed throughout 
every part 'of the Roman empire; and Sylla reign- 
ed in a more arbitrary manner than ever Tarquinus 
did before him. The people looked upon them- 
ſelves as devoted to deſtruction; they had ſhaken 
off one yoke of bondage in order to make way for 
another, and whatever ſucceſs attended the arms 
of the conqueror, the lower claſſes of the people 
were ſure to be oppreſſed. 

Sylla imagined that nothing could puta ftop to 
his ambition, and therefore he continued his eruel- 
ties with the moſt unabating fury. He graſped at 
univerſal empire, and even that could not have fſa- 
tified his ambition: but vain are all the ſchemes 
that o can be formed welt tyrants, when the Powe begin 


to 


- went into voluntary. exile.. 
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ture of their own importance, and 
AT to which, they. Lala rad in " 


1 are no w drawing near to t it period, 
+; when the 1 Who bad been ſubje& to 
every; rm of government, and were diſcontented 
with all, reſolved to throw their Ives into the 
boſom of deſpotic power. : Sy la had got every 
thing at his diſpoſal, and * content with his 
uſurped authotity, he made the people acknowledge 
him dictator, 9 office he Was to enjoy till the 
pretended grievances were redreſſed. 
He ſquandered away the public money in the 
% moſt profuſe manner, to reward thoſe who ſupport- 
ed his, meaſures, and beſides adding three hundred 
knights to the ſenate, he ordered ten thouſand 
Daves to be ſet free. Pompey, in order to ingra- i + 
_ tiate himſelf. with the diftator, fepudiated "his 
Wife, and married Syllas? grand-daughter, while 
Creeſus to gratify his covetous diſpoſition, bought 
up the eſtates of ſuch as had been proſcribed, 
At that juncture. the famous Julius Cæſar, who 
had married the daughter of Cinna, began to make 
his appearance on the theatre of. action, and Sylla 
attempted to bring him over 5 his party; but the 
young g Roman had too much hogour and therefore 
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Sylla having thus executed e every act of cruelty 
and deſpotiſm, . reſolved. to lay down the enſigns of 
office, and ſpend the remainder of his days in re- 
tirement. This ſtrange reſolution, which fur- 
_ Priſed the whole body of the people, he actually 
put 
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having raiſed an armed force, he 
in order to force the ſenate to make him as abſo- 
lute as Sylla had been before. Pompey and Catu- 
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put in execution, and ſoon afterwards died bf a 
mortification in his bowels, at his country ſeat. 
He was a man of great abilities, both in war and 
in peace, and at the fame time he was ambitious 
and cruel. . All that can be faid in his defence is 


4447+ 


this, that the Romans were ſuch a turbulent people, 
he was obliged to uſe means inconſiſtent with 
the character of a hero, and this we may preſume 


he did upon the prinoiples of ſelf-preſervation. 
He had cauſed the body of the great Marius to be 


taken out of it's grave, and ehrown into the river 
Anio, and fearing that the ſame in 


dignity ſhould 
de offered to his own, he delirgt” h friends to 


burn it to aſhes, a practice that ve eee eins 


univerſal among the Romans. 


It ſeems now to have been the — re- 
ſolution of the geeateſt ls among the 


Nomans to contend for the ſovereignty of the 
world. Lepidus, one of the conſuls, having dif- 
fered in opinion from his colleague, ſet off for 


Gaul, of which province he was 1 and 
the Alps, 


lus were "ſont to oppoſe him, and a bloody battle 


enſued, in which Lipedius was defeated, and ſoon 
afterwards he ended his days in the iſland of Sar- | 
dinia, where he had. Med for refu en 


In the mean time Seſtorius, a ave comtntnider. 
who had been baniſhed by order of Sylla, found 
refuge in Spain, where de Mt up a fort of common 


wealth, and acted with ſuch prudence and modera- 


tion that he became an object of veneration to the 


barbarous, though warlike inhabitants. Finding 5 


kis party beg pon which increaſe, he reſolved to in- 
1 Italy, upon which 3 ſenate ſent Pompey at the 
| head 5 


* 
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head of ſeveral legions to oppoſe his future pro- 


greſs; but before they could come to a general en- 


gagement, Perpenna, the lieutenant of Seſtorious 
murdered his maſter, and ſoon after was himſelf 
taken priſoner by Pompeyd Perpenna, in order to 
ſave his own life, delivered up to Pompey all the 


papers belonging to Seſtorious; but no ſooner had 


the gallant conqueror found that they contained 
ſuch mattet as would have involved ſeveral of the 
patrician families in ruin, than he ordered them 
all to be bannt ne; the traitor was el exe- 
euted. 


mpeg 


up arms againſt the commonwealth, and totally 


defeated them. He then advanced to Rome, where 


he was received in the moſt pompous manner, as 
one who had put an end to the civil wars, by 


which the nur had been in a ner 1 


pulated. 

"The diſſentions that took 18 bott the Ro- 
man people had not prevented them from cultivat- 
ing the arts and ſciences, as appears from the 
writines of Lucretius, Terence and Plautus, who 


flouriſhed about this period, and carried © the Latin 
language to ſuch an hk as had dern hitherto 


unknown. 340 STAT 


V. C. The It * Sylla had ſet to the 


6880. great, Was a powerful motive towards 
encouraging ambition. Pompey had ac- 


quited great reputation as a military commander, ſo 


that he began to aſpire at the ſovereignty, which in- 
duged Crœſus, who bad never been m auch accuſtomed 


(} | to 


5 Nil tw axfieted the feats 7 the ſenators 

wide * apprehenſions they were un- 
der from the warlike preparations he had been 
mak ing, reſolved to return to Rome; and in his 
way thither he met a body of ſlaves who had taken 
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to arms, in conſequence of isriches, to have recourſe 
to bribery. and corruption. I'heſe two powerful. 
rivals hated each other to ſuchl a degree, that no- 
thing was done by the one witch the other did not 
attempt to ſet aſide for the love of their country, 
although the ſole pretence was no mote than a ſe- 
condary conſideration. Crœſus endeavœured to in- 
gratiate himſelf. with the people by beſtowing fa- 
yours on ſuch as; were in the moſt neceſſitous cir- 
cumſtances, while Pompey conciliated :thcir. affec- 
tions by the glare of military honour. 

A body of pirates had for ſome time infeſted the 
coaſt of Italy, and it was declared, though with 
only a ſmall majority in the. ſenate, that Pompey 
ſhould be i. commander in chief to ſup- 
preſs them. His ſucceſſes were equal to the hopes 
that the people had formed. of him, and in lefs than 
two months the pirates were totally defeated, and 
obliged to accept of mercy upon the conditions 


propoſed to them by the conqueror, which were, 
that they ſhould. be. diſperſed: W the diffe- 


rent provinces of the empire. | 

Every thing ſeemed now to give way to Pom- 
pey, and as he was the favourite of the people, 
Manilius, one of the tribunes propoſed that he 
ſhould be intruſted with-'the whole government of 
Aſia, in order to carry on the war againſt Mithri- 
dates and Ligranes. The ſenate could not diſ- 


ſemble their reſentment. againſt a man that ſeemed 


to threaten an end of their privileges; but the 
great Cicero, who now, for the firſt time made his 
appearance as an orator, ſpoke with ſuch force of 
elocution in favour of. Pompey, that he was in- 

velted with the ſovereign authority in as large and 
eee a manner as ever it had been for- 
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No ſooner was Pompey inveſted with the com- 
mand of the army, than he made the neceſſary pre- 
parations, and 2 out for Aſia. Mithridates was 
à powerful enemy, for although Sylla had forced 
him to make peace on very difhonourable terms, 
yet no fooner had that hero returned to Italy than 
he took up arms and drove the Romans out of his 
dominions. | | 
11 lt is true Lucullus, a very able gene- 
1 
N ral, had been ſent to command an arm 
7 againſt him, and a bloody battle enfued, 
in which the Romans were victorious, and Mithri- 
dates made his eſcape in a ſhip. He was not how- 
ever in the leaſt afraid to renew the war, but he 
was again driven from home, and fled to Aremenia. 
Lucellus was near putting an end to the war, when 
he was diſplaced by an order from the ſenate, and 
 Mithridates once more regained the provinces 
that had been taken from him. Such was the fate 
of affairs in Aſia when Pompey went thither, and 


be reſolved to act with valour, prudence, and mo- 


. - deration. It was not long before an engagement 
enſued, and Pompey being victorious, purſued Mi- 
_  thridates-as far as the river Euphrates. He had 
not time to attempt to croſs the river, and his 
army were ſo much ſunk in effeminacy that the 
refuſed to renew the engagement. In that diftreſl 
ed ſituation he put himſelf at the head of eight 
hundred horſe, and by a bold effort of courage, he 
made his way through the Roman camp, leaving 
the greateſt part of his horſemen dead on the ſpot. 
This was the ſevereſt blow that he had hitherto 
ſuſtained; but ſtill his ſpirits were not broken. 
For ſome days he wandered in the deſerts, leading 
his horſe in his hand, till meeting with a ſmall party 
of his army, that had made their eſcape from the 
4 a 5 E battle, 
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battle, they conducted him co the place Where he 


| had depoſited the magazines of arms and proviſio ns. 1 


He then ſent for afſiſtance to Tigranes, king of 
Arthetila,, but he not being able: to afford him any, 
he was obliged to take ſhelter in Colchis, but not 
being ſafe there, he croſſed the Araxes, and ſtimu- 
lated the Wer in Soya, to Joins in ſupporting. 
his cauſe. 8 5 | 

This great ptince, zuhe ſeems whars been forms 
ed for war, refolved to march into F urope, and raiſe 
an army of baxbarians in Germany, whom he in- 
tended to lead acroſs the Alps, and Jo carty the war 
into Italy. But all his deſigns proved abortive, by 
the effeminacy of his ſoldiers, and the treachery of 
his ſons, who had conſpired to deliver him up to 


the Romans. Finding himſelf in danger of being 
betrayed, he imprecated a moſt dreadful curſe upon 
his ſons, and then calling his wives and domeſtics-. 


together, he told them that they might chuſe 


whether they would be ſlaves to the Romans, or die 


by poiſon. They all voluntarily conſenting to die 
rather than be flaves, drank the poiſon and expired. 


Mithridates ſeing them dead, he got one Bitæus, a 


ſoldier, to diſpateh him. Such was the end of one 
of the greateſt men, and the moſt formidable enemy 
that ever oppoſed the Roman arms. He had carried 
on a war againſt them twenty-five years, and al- 
though his ſueceſſes were not always the ſame, yet 
there was no manner of ine in his ande > 
it ſhone. conſpicuous to the laſt. 

The defeat of Mithridates was followed- dy that | 


of Tigranes, whom [Pompey ſubdued, .. and then 


marched his army over mount Taurus, nothing 
being able to reſiſt the courage and diſcipline: of the 


Romans, The Medes, the Syrians,: and the Par- 


ians,? were all obliged to fue for peace, and 
3 Pompey ; 
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Pompey having marched his army through part of 
Arabia, he haſtened towards Jeruſalem, in order to 
attack that antient and celebrated city. Ariſtobules 
had depoſed his brother Hyrcanus from the high | 
prieſt-hood, and to defend himſelf againſt Pompey, | 
he fortified the city, which ſuſtained a ſiege of three 
months. At laſt it was taken, and twelve thou- 
ſand of the inhabitants put to the ſword. Pompey fl 
ſtimulated by curioſity, went into the temple, and 
" viſited the holy of holies, obſerving every thing with 1 
the moſt reverential awe. He would not ſuffer his | 
ſoldiers to meddle with any thing in the temple, ſo | 
great was the reſpect ſhewn by. heathens to places | 
et apart for divine worſhip. _ on 
. Pompey having thus extended the Roman power | 
over the greateſt nations in the eaſt, prepared to | 
return 'to Rome, in order to obtain the applauſe of 
his countrymen, . _ rate bn 8 
His triumphal entry into his native city, was 
the moſt ſplendid that the Romans had ever beheld. 
Ariſtobulus, high-prieſt and king of the Jews, in 
whoſe room Pompey had placed his brother Hy- 
canus, was led to grace the triumph, together with 
the kings of Comagena, Iberia, and Albania, the 
ſiſter of Mithridates, and the ſon of Tygranes. He 
had alſo hoſtages ſrom many other nations, and a 
ſum cſ money, amounting to four millions ſterling, 
beſides an immenſe quantity of riches, that dazzled 
the eyes of the ſpectators. A 
Rome was now in as great a ſtate of glory as 
- riches could make it, but thoſe riches enervated the 
manners of a people long accuſtomed to war. It is 
true, their liberties had been long in a fluctuating 
tate, owing to the various revolutions in their dit- ( 
_ ferent forms of government, but now their ruin 
was in a manner compleated, and inevitable de- 
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firuRtionwasimpending, Thus we find that ever ſcate 
has its riſe, its grandeur, and declenſion, and theſe im- 
portant events happen in ſo imperceptible a manner, 
that we ſeldom diſcover them till it is too late to 
repair the loſs. | wag 85 Fo bs $54 | 15 1 od 
Indeed, a diſcerning, perſon who attends to, the. 
ſtudy of hiſtory, will never want proper materials 
for inlarging his mind, and Judging of the ſtate 
of that nation wherein he lives. The ſtudy of civil 
hiſtory ſerve to illuſtrate the N of Divine Pro- 
vidence, and the riſe and fall of empires, if the 
cauſes are properly attended to, are among the 

moſt important leſſons that can be learned. 

But ſtill we meet with none among the antient 
republics, who roſe in the ſame manner as Rome. 

The Perſians acquired - grandeur by the benevolence 

and valour of their princes, ànd they roſe to be ſo- 
vercigns of the eaſtern world long before they knew 

| any thing of luxury. But no ſooner had that vice 
contaminated their minds, than they became an eaſy 

| Þ prey wovery laradir< Ph oo ES Ho ng 
When the Perſians, as a 


body of people, were in 
| their inſant ſtate, ſome diviſions aroſe. among them, 
though none that were of an important natufe, but 
* IJ while they were on the decline, they ſeemed to be 
all united, for luxury enervated their minds, and 
IJ funk them beneath the dignity of rational creatures. 
Nay, they were ſo mean, and fo deſtitute of the. 
leaſt ſpark of Jaudable ambition, that the men often 
ſat ſpinning among the women, and conſequently 
forgot the art of war, and became unable to ſuſtain 
the dangers attending iti. 8 
Different, indeed, was the ſtate of antient . 
Greece, and ſtill more that of the kingdoms; that 
aroſe out of Alexander's conqueſts, FF 


The 
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The Greeian ſtates were ſmall; and their go- 
vernment was fuited to their genius. Lively in 
their imagination, the people not only acquired the 
knowledge of literature, but they even brought 
human ſcience to a ſtate of perfection unknown 
in former times. For many ages the Grecian ſtates 
were united in one common cauſe, when attacked 
by a foreign enemy; but at laſt they became weak 
by their own tivil diſſenſions. The power of the 
 Macedonians/encreafed #s that of the Greeks became 
weak, and at laſt Alexander ſwallowed up thoſe 
ſtates which had for many ages made the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhing figure on the theatre of the world, 
7 But Alexander's conqueſts were ſcarce obtained, 
before he loſt them, or rather he fell a ſacrifice to his 
inordinate defires. By'that event taking place, the 
empire formed, or rather acquired by him, was ſplit 
into different parts, and the Greek language was 
thereby learned by the inhabitants of the eaſtern 
countries. In this the Divine Providence ſhone 
more conſpicuous than in any other inftance we meet 
with in civil hiſtory. A language that had. been 
long conſidered as the moſt polite in the univerſe, 
ſpread itſelf throughout great part of Aſia; and as 
the ſtates that cultivated it, began to fall to decay, 
ſo they were eaſily ſubdued by the Romans, and in 
general, two languages were fpoken by moſt of the 
inhabitants of that extenſive empire. 

Let us now attend to the means by which the 
Romans conquered the world, for in peruſing their 
hiſtory, it would ſeem that they rather ſought to 
; 5 deſtroy their city than to promote their intereſt. 
| That the people wiſhed for liberty is certain, but 

then they ſought it in ah improper manner, The 
Agrarian and Licinian laws rather coloured over 
with. the molt plauſible appearances, were a _—_ 
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of ſlavery under the name of freedom. There is an 
abſolute neceſſity that ſome men in every ſtate ſhould 
have a laudable ambition to excel the vulgar in their 
actions, and in conſequence thereof, it is equal] 

neceſſary that proper rewards ſhould be beſtowed 
upon them. 4 ite en Ac tel e Th 
By the Licinian law none of the Romans were 


to purchaſe any more than a certain quantity of 
land, but that was a reſtramt that ſeemed utterly. 


inconſiſtent with true policy, and contrary to the 
natural rights of mankind. Were it not for a prin= 
ciple of ambition in the human mind, great actions 

would never be performed, nor could commerce be 
extended unleſs thoſe who acquired riches were per- 


mitted to purchaſe land, the moſt valuable of all 
. ſorts of property. On the other hand, the Agrarian 


law was no leſs unequitable, for with what pro- 
priety can it be aſſerted that the ſhare of each man 
ſhould be the ſame. This would be to level all 


diſtinctions, and ſo deſtroy the order of ſociety, by 
making every one of thoſe equal to the magiſtrates, 


who are not fit for ſuch a ſtation. | | 
It was much the ſame with reſpec to their reſtleſs 
diſpoſition in the choice of magiſtrates; for in all 
their elections, nothing was to be ſeen but intrigues, 
and ſcarce had their magiſtrates entered upon their 


different ofices, than the people began to murmus, 


and inſiſted that ſome other form of government 
ſhould take place. | 


But the moſt remarkable thing we meet. with in 


the Roman commonwealth, is, that notwithſtand- 


ing their continual diſſenſions at home, yet they ex- 


tended their conqueſts throughout the greateſt part 


of the then known world. This can be aſcribed to 
nothing leſs than a latent principle in the heart that 
contained the ſeeds. of glory, and only wanted a 
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proper ſoil to ripen them. They did not ſeem to 


know their own importance as a collective body, 
and they had too high an opinion of it as individuals, 
If their natural and political intereſt had been tho- 
roughly underſtood, they would have fixed upon 
ſome regular plan of government on a laſting foun- 
dation, and nat kept the ſtate in a continual ferment 


by one change after another.. 


The only advantage that aro e from theſe changes. 
ſeems: to have been the. following. Fhe Romans 
were a reſtleis people, and when they could not find 
an enemy abroad, they were ſure to 'make one at 
home. This kept up a martial ſpirit among them, 
and while they were entering into cabals and in- 
trigues to ſupport ſome favourite meaſure, they were: 
tearning to conquer the world, It is certain, they 


carried the knowledge of the military art to a g cat 


hight, and it can only be aſcribed to their fighting 
with each other, and the neceſſity they were under 


to defend their own territories againſt the incufions 


of their neighbours) 104 bo nite 4 + | 
Some of the beſt writers on government have aſ- 
Ferted- that there is a period when a nation is at its. 


utmoſt point of grandeur, but experience convinces 


us that that period cannot be eaſily aſcertained. 


Much has been ſaid in praiſe of ſome of the periods 
of which we have already treated, but for all that, 


very little to the purpoſe. For from what has been 
iaid, ir will appear, that the Romans roſe! :o. the 
| ſovereignty of the world gradually, and in the ſame 


manner ſunk into obſcurity. 


In vain do we talk of the tyranny of the kings, 
the combinations formed by the decemviri, the un- 


limited power of the dictators, and what was worſe 


than either of them, the conſuls abuſe of that power 
repoſed in them; and the manner in which the 
* ttibuncs. 
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tribunes promoted villenſiohs among the people. 
All that we can learn from ſuch fluctuations, is, 
that no form of government can be ſo perfect, as not 
to admit of abuſe creeping in, and that none can 
be ſo bad as a popular one. 

From an attentive peruſal of the Roman Hif ; 
the ſtudent will find ſome things common with the 
riſe and fall of all other republics, and ſome thirigs 

culiar to themſelves, 

Firſt, like all other nations, they roſe from: an 
dare original, nay roſe. to grandeur before they 
knew the nature of their own Importance. 

Secondly, like all other barbarous nations, they 
had the ſeeds of libert "= implanted in the nature of 
their conſtitution, and as frugality and temperance 
kept it alive, ſo luxury deſtroyed it. 

Thirdly, in common with all other nations in a 
6. fate of barbarity, their government often changed 
er Wits form without being of any ſervice to the people. 
as But again, there are ſome things in which there is 
a material difference between them and all other 


= nations, not- only thoſe conquered by them, but 
its ¶ alſo thoſe that remained unconquered, 

des Firſt, they became united upon principles of ſelf- 
d. ntereſt; and while that unity was maintained, its 
0 principal ſupport was religion and pride. By re- 
at, 


igion I mean ſuperſtition, and by pride, that at- 
tachment to their native country, which induced 
them to look upon all thoſe who lived in FX Gans 
provinces as no better than barbarians. | 
Secondly, their country, although ſmall, was 
fertile, and able to have ſatisfied all their wants, 
eſpecially ſuch as were of a reaſonable nature; but 


orſe Huch was their ambition, or rather ſuch was the 
_ ſion of providence that they firſt extended their 
tue | 


" conquers 
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| conqueſts over the neighbouring fates of Italy, and 
then throughout every part of the known world. 
Thudly, although united b y intereſty and aud 
to promote the rights of als other as individuals, 
and that of the ftate as a collective body, yet they | 
were continually ſplitting into parties, and when 
they had no foreign enemy to oppoſe, nothing but 
diſturbances were to be met with in every part of 
the city. 
PFourthly, in contradiction to arent all 
other nations, theſe diſſenſions inſpired them witk 
courage, and made them perform the greateſt 
Actions, for no other reaſon but that of N 
the approbation of their fellow citizens. 
Laſtly, ambition, which was the conflituticath 
vice of the whole community, began. to operate 
ſtrongly on the minds of individuals, and ate 
ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts, regal government was 
eſtabliſhed on the ruins. of that which had-exiſted 
before, though not without Tuck” neten as are 
common in ſimilar caſes. > 
Such are the principal things hat et — 
attended to in ſtudying the Roman Hiſtory, and by 
that the young gentleman will be able to prog 
bend its riſe, cas and 48181970 ha 
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